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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The licUonal liberties 1 have taken with the famous 
I’cndle witch case are ckaily designated as such 
Aside from "Old Demdikc” and the other victims of 
that case, all the charaelert are ligments of the 
authois deranged imagination and bear no lesem- 
bkince to real persons living or dead 




ONE 


riiey have no dcjinilc approaches, 
but wander about m (inular sicJe-tiaiks, 
atrd mfisJ savage* monsters are concealed 
m thnr tah\nnfb of deception 

A.HblM w> L.1 AIKVU \ 

ll wus still dark ou(‘iJi when 1 woke, swaa-souhed and 
shaking afiei another of those awful drcanis The 
plot changed nightlv, the danger differed, but the 
theme was always tne same, a desperate attempt 
to reach him, through fire or flood or some other 
monstrous menace, before it happened Some- 
times 1 s«iw him, smiling and unaware, deaf to ray 
screams of warning, just before the wave broke or 
the flames engulfed him. Sometimes he had seen 
the dangei and turned a tonnented face toward 
me, crying out for help, as 1 beat vainly at the bar- 
rier that separated us. 

Sometimes she was there, sometimes she 
wasn’t. But I could always feel her presence, 
watching and waiting. 
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My groping hantl found the lighi switch. It 
took me a while to remember where I was — 
what hotel, what town, what country There had 
been so many different rooms. They were all 
more or less alike, whether the furniture was 
imitation Chippendale or imitation Danish 
modem. This one was imitation Elizabethan, 
with fake beams across the ceiling and a bed 
draped with imitation hangings that didn’t actu- 
ally open and close. 

I had learned how to fight the lingering hor- 
ror of the dream by concentrating fiercely on 
prosaic details like those, and by playing back, 
like a recorded tape, the memories of how I had 
got to . . . the Witches’ Roost Inn, in the village 
of Malkin in the county of Lancashire in the 
country' of England. It was getting harder and 
harder to place myselt. I had covered a lot of 
territory in the past three weeks. 

We had planned to start from London, and 
that was where I began, in the quiet church in 
Lambeth. It was a museum now, and part of the 
churchyard had been laid out as a garden. We 
always assume the sun will be shining when 
we’re on vacation, but it was raining that day, 
not hard, just a slow gray drizzle like tears. The 
little garden had a softer kind of beauty in that 
misty air. The bulbs made a brave show, crim- 
son tulips and blue scilla, narcissi yellow as sun- 
shine. The gray stone sarcophagus looked less 
incongruous in that setting than one might have 
supposed. It was carved with designs as exotic 
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as any that ever graced the coffin of an Egyptian 
pharaoh — crocodiles, dragons, temples. 1 sat on 
the edge of the fountain for quite some time 
while the rain straightened my hair and dark- 
ened the shoulders of my raincoat There was 
no one else there. No one at all. 

Hampton C.ourt, Winchester Castle. Hatfield 
House; London to Surrey to Sussex. Hampshire 
and Somerset and Wilts, and then east, into 
Su/lolk and Norlolk before heading north to my 
pre.scnt location. Not (rom stately home to 
stately home, though 1 had seen a few; it was 
the gardens 1 sought, the old gardens. I had fol- 
lowed with dogged persistence the route we had 
planned, driving long miles every day and 
flailing exhau.stcd into bed every night, each 
time in a different hotel (Not tired enough to 
sleep without dreaming, though.) i had avoided 
the smaller inns and the bed and breaklasLs. 
They were too cozy. I didn’t want to be wel- 
comed like a friend, or chatted up by ye hoste 
and hostessc. 

This ‘inne’ was smaller than 1 would have 
liked but 1 had had no choice; it was the only 
hotel in town. The town w^as smaller than I 
would have preferred too; I had planned to 
spend the night in Manchester, but the events of 
the afternoon had left me too shaken to go on — 
first the di.sappomtmcnt of being refused admit- 
tance to the place 1 had come so far to see, and 
then the accident and its unpleasant conse- 
quences. 
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The accident wasn’t my fault. Admittedly I 
was in a trad mood because 1 had been turned 
away from the gates of Troytan House so uncer- 
«tnoniously — not even by a person, but by a 
brusque electronic voice. I had known the place 
wasn^ open to the pubUc, but the anonymous 
voice hadn’t even given me a chance to explain 
what I wanted and why. It roused all my worst 
instincts, which were in the ascendant anyhow, 
so I headed for the nearest village, thinl^g I 
would have tea and try to decide whether to 
give it up or make another attempt the follow- 
ing day. 

It was a small town, and the narrow High Street 
was congested. As I later learned, it was market 
day. This, and the fact that I was an American, 
convinced despite all evidence to the contrary 
that I was driving on the wrong side of the road, 
made me proceed with caution. When the boy 
darted out in front of me I slammed on the 
brakes, and was thrown forward against the wheel 
when the car behind rear-ended me. 

I hardly felt the jolt; 1 was too busy looking 
for the kid, praying I hadn’t hit him. When 1 
saw him standing safe on the sidewalk, conspic- 
uous in his bright blue sweater, I was so relieved 
I felt sick. Then 1 saw his face. He wasn’t hurt or 
frightened. He was gnnning broadly, and he was 
looking straight at me. 

He appeared to be about twelve, or, if he was 
small for his age, thirteen. His sweater, of a par- 
ticularly garish shade of bright, electric Wue, 
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and his gray wool pants might have been a 
school uniform. He was a nice-looking boy, with 
a shock of fair hair and features that were prob- 
ably regular and attractive when they weren’t 
distorted by that ugly smile. It fattened his 
cheeks and narrowed his eyes, and 1 knew, as 
surely as if I had read his mind, that he had 
deliberately run out in front of the car — playing 
chicken, or trying to scare me. 

,, Traffic had stopped and people were gather- 
ing around my car and the other vehicle whose 
bumper appeared to be attached to mine. 
Ignoring the profane shouts of the other driver, 
I headed for the boy. 

I suppose he had expected sympathy and 
apologies. The expression on my face must have 
told him he wasn’t going to get either, but he 
was slow to react, and I had had a lot of practice 
dealing with smart-ass twelve year olds. 1 
grabbed him by the shoulder. 

He struggled and swore. 1 had expected that, 
and had no trouble holding on. I only meant to 
lecture him, and maybe shake him a little, until 
he bent his head and sank his teeth into my 
hand. 

My reaction was pure reflex. It was just a 
slap, it couldn’t have hurt him as much as those 
sharp white teeth were hurting me, but he 
screamed as if 1 had stabbed him. 

A nasty scene ensued, as they say. The first to 
arrive was his mum. 1 deduced as much from the 
fact that the boy, still screaming, flung himself 
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into her outstretched anns, though she looked 
awfully young to be the mother of a child that 
old. She was a tiny woman, not much taller 
than the boy, with a fashionably emaciated fig- 
ure set off by tight pants and fitted jacket. Her 
smooth, fair-skinned fac^ would have been 
pretty if it hadn’t been distorted by rage. She 
added her screams to his, accusing me of every- 
thing from child abuse to assault and battery. 

1 tried to apologize. 1 wasn't exactly proud of 
what I had done, and the crowd that had gath- 
ered made me uneasy. Mum finally ran out of 
breath, but the broken ejaculations that suc- 
ceeded her shouts made it clear that she wasn’t 
buying my excuses. 

Then a man in the front row of the spectators 
cleared his throat. “It ain’t the first lime he done 
that, Miz Betancourt. Who’s gonna pay for my 
fender I’d like to know?” 

He was a big man, who would have made two 
of her, but when she looked directly at him his 
eyes shifted and he said no more. The spectators 
began to drift away and mum, with a last blis- 
tering glance at me, put a protective arm around 
the boy and walked off. He glanced over his 
shoulder and smirked at me. 

The owner of the dented fender remained. I 
lost the ensuing argument. No witnesses stepped 
forward to support my suggestion that maybe 
he had been following me too closely. After 1 
offered to exchange insurance information, or 
whatever the procedure might be, he gave me a 
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squinty-eyed look, and realization dawned. He 
wanted money. Call it settling out of court, call 
it a bribe, by that time 1 didn’t care. I had a 
splitting headache and a sick sensation of isola- 
tion, the way a new kid in school feels, sur- 
rounded by indifferent or mocking strangers. I 
handed over fifty pounds, and checked into the 
hotel. 

The Witches’ Roost. I’d seen Queen^ Heads and 
Boar’s Heads and Green Men and other quaint 
names, but never a witch’s anything. It must refer 
to some local legend, since several shops had ami- 
lar names — The Witches’ Cauldron (a restaurant?) 
and The Witch House. I wasn’t moved to inves- 
tigate; I was too anxious to gel under cover, 
away from the unfriendly faces and hostile 
looks. 

I couldn’t get away from my accusing con- 
science so easily. I had never laid a hand on any 
of my students. I had never even been tempted 
to do so. 1 prided myself on my ability to handle 
troublemakers, and small- town Midwest schools 
are still pretty safe. I ought to have been able to 
control myself. 

A boy that age shouldn’t be biting people, 
though. He was no street kid, scratching for sur- 
vival; mum’s accent had been refined, if her 
vocabulary had not. I inspected my hand. His 
teeth had broken the skin in a couple of places, 
so 1 washed and sprayed the abrasions with 
antiseptic. Some people would say it served me 
right if they got infected. 
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Since 1 didn’t want to go out I was pleased to 
discover that the hotel had rooni service. I 
ordered a club sandwich and a glass of milk, 
and checked my chocolate supply — adequate, 
since 1 had slocked up the day before. It wasn’t 
until after the waiter had cd^e and gone that 1 
realized 1 had nothing to read. 1 had intended 
to pick up a thriller or a romance, something 
light and distracting, but the near-accident 
made me forget. Too late now; the shops would 
be closed. That was probably true, even if it 
wasn’t my real reason for not wanting to leave 
the room. The mounting loneliness of the past 
weeks had come to a climax. Loneliness has 
nothing to do with being alone. Sometimes 
you’re more aware of it m a crowd than when 
you’re by yourself. 

I watched television for a while and then got 
ready for bed. By then I wanted a book the way 
some people want a drink, or a chocolate bar — 
the latter of which 1 had. For years 1 had been 
accustomed to reading myself to sleep. TV was 
not an acceptable substitute. Looking through a 
pile of brochures and local magazines the hotel 
had thoughtfully provided, 1 found a slim paper- 
back book. 

The Pendle Witches. 

So there was a local legend. The book had 
been privately printed; flipping through it 1 saw 
photographs of houses in various stages of 
^cay, and a woodcut that showed several peo- 
ple hanging from a gibbet. Not pleasant fare, but 
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it was the printed word. 1 propped the pillows 
behind me and opened the book. 


“By this devilish Art of Witchcraft his head is 
drawne awrie, his Eyes and face deformed, His 
speech not well to he understood, his Thighes 
and Legges starke lame, his Armes lame espe- 
cially the left side, h^ handes lame and turned 
out of their course, his Bodie able to induce no 
travell.” 

The victim was one John Law, an itinerant 
peddler. On March 18, 1612, he encountered a 
girl named Alizon Device, who asked him for 
some pins. When he refused, “there came to her 
a black dog which asked, ‘What wouldst thou 
have me to do unto yonder man?’ ‘Lame him!’" 
she said; and before the unfortunate Law had 
gone a hundred yards he fell to the ground 
speechless and paralyzed. 

So began the infamous Lancashire Witch 
Craze, which was to end in the death of a dozen 
innocent people. The victims included Alizon’s 
brother, mother and aged grandmother. 

To a modem reader with the most casual 
knowledge of medicine it is clear that the unfor- 
tunate peddler had suffered a stroke. In the 
early seventeenth century the cause of his afflic- 
tion was equally obvious. Witchcraft! As every- 
one in Pendle Forest knew, Alizon came from a 
family of witches. 

Elizabeth Southerns, known as Old Demdike, 
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was the matriarch of the clan. “She was a very 
olde woman, about the age of Fourescore years, 
and had been a witch for fiftie yeares.” In 1609 
under her guidance her son James and her 
daughter Elizabeth had sold themselves to the 
Powers of Evil. A year or so later young Alizon, 
her teenage granddaughter, had sworn alle- 
giance to the Devil and received a “familiar” — 
the Black Dog with whose aid she had cursed 
John Law. 

The Devices were not the only family of 
witches in Pendle. In fact, as some of them 
pointed out, they had resorted to black magic in 
order to defend themselves against their rivals — 
Anne Whittle, familiarly known as Chattox, her 
daughter Alice and the latter’s husband. Ironically 
the two aged women — for Chattox was also in 
her eighties — may have shared the same cell in 
Lancaster Castle. . . . 


It was at that point that I had stopped reading. 
The story was new to me, but 1 had read about 
the Salem witches and other cases, and 1 could 
anticipate how this one would end — the trial, 
the wild accusations, the unjust, inhuman sen- 
tence. I wasn’t even thinking about it when 1 fell 
asleep. However, I guess it isn’t surprising that 
the dream should have taken the form it did: the 
stake, the faggots piled high around him, the 
gloating smUc on the face of the woman who 
held a torch, ready to light the pyre. 
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One of the worst ones yet, that dream. I 
wiped the cold sweat off my face and looked at 
the clock on the bedside table. Twenty minutes 
past five. I rolled over and tried to get back to 
sleep, but I kept seeing faces — the highway rob- 
ber’s Inimical glare, the kid’s grin, the mother’s 
distorted mouth and wild eyes. Ugly faces, ugly 
people. 

My own ugly mind, rather. It had warped and 
spoiled everything I had seen since I arrived. 

We had planned the trip together, poring over 
maps and guidebooks, discussing the best route 
from Sussex to Scotland, locating each stately 
home and historic garden. Now even the memo- 
ries of those hours together were tainted. I had 
been a sentimental fool to suppose that this 
would be a way of sharing. You can’t share life 
with the dead. 

Sleep was impossible. I got out of bed, 
plugged in the electric kettle and dumped a 
packet of instant coffee into a cup. No restaurant 
would be open at this hour, but coffee and the 
tasteless biscuits the hotel had supplied would 
get me moving — ^not farther north, toward the 
next stop on the long dreamed-of itinerary, but 
back to London. It was time to abandon this 
pathetic pilgrimage and go . . . home? There was 
no such place, not any longer. It didn’t matter 
where I went, so long as it was someplace he had 
never been or dreamed of seeing. Money was no 
problem. I had been spending it hand over fist, 
but there was plenty Mt. 
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A drowsy receptionist checked me out and 
unlocked the front door. The young woman 
obviously didn’t give a damn where I was going 
or why I was checking out at such a peculiar 
hour. She didn’t offer to )ielp with my luggage 
either. There are some advantages to being 
husky and big-boned; one is not dependent on 
the kindness of strangers, a commodity that 
appears to be in short supply these days. The 
suitcases weren’t heavy I saw no one abroad as I 
walked dovm the dark street toward the town 
lot, where 1 had left my car. 

As 1 drove out of town the spire of the church 
showed black against the graying sky, like a 
giant’s arm raised to strike. The sun would be 
up shortly. Perfect timing. It was light enough 
for me to see where 1 was going but the occu- 
pants of Troytan House wouldn’t be stirring for 
another hour or so. 

I had decided not to risk another rebuff from 
the gateman, but there was nothing to prevent 
me from walking around the perimeter of the 
estate and maybe, if 1 was lucky getting a 
glimpse of the grounds through a back gate or a 
gap in the high metal fence. I just wanted to say 
I had seen it. It was the culmination of the tnp 
we had planned, and it would be my last stop — 
a final gesture to memory before I turned my 
back on it and on the past. 

The dawn light darkened again when 1 
turned into a sunken lane lined with high 
hedges. I encountered no other vehicles* but I 
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had to swerve to avoid an animal that darted 
across the road. I hadn’t identified the creature; 
it had been only a blur of brownish-orange, and 
a flash of glowing eyes. A badger? A cat? If so, it 
had been a very large cat. 

I passed the gate without stopping; paired 
lanterns on the stone gateposts shone brightly, 
but there was no other sign of life. A quarter of 
a mile farther on, I turned off the road onto the 
track I had spotted the previous day. Unpaved 
and stubbly with weeds, it followed the line of 
the fence that enclosed the estate. It was a 
formidable structure, close-set steel bars topped 
with spikes, and it looked ngw. From what 1 had 
heard about the present owner he liked his pri- 
vacy and could afford to ensure it. 

I had no intention of trying to climb that 
fence. Mind you, I could have. It wouldn’t have 
been easy, but it could have been done. All I 
wanted was a look inside. 

After I was far enough from the road so that 
the car could not be seen, I stopped. I was w'ear- 
ing jeans and heavy walking shoes, and a denim 
jacket with big pockets. Stowing my camera in 
one pocket, and my keys in another, 1 locked 
the car and started off along the track. The sun 
was still below the horizon but there was 
enough light for me to see where 1 was going. 
Unfortunately 1 couldn’t see anything inside the 
fence; shrubs and/or the walls of various build- 
ings blocked my view. 

It must have rained during the night, though I 
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hsdn’t been aware of it. The ground was soft 
under ray feet and the breeze carried the delicate 
scent of wet green leaves and clean air, and some- 
thing I couldn’t identify — a faint flower ba- 
lance, like blackberry blossoms. The wild roses 
would be blooming now back — ^back in Missouri. 
Not roses, this fragrance, not from any species 
with which I was familiar, and I knew many of 
the old ones. Something wilder, uncultivated — 
hawthorn? Mist rose from the matted grass of the 
track and hung like a translucent linen shroud 
over the hedge on my right. Only an occasional 
sleepy ripple of birdsong broke the stillness. 

I had not been alone for weeks except in the 
sterile stuffy confinement of a hotel room, not 
even in the gardens 1 had visited They were all 
open to the public, and if the public had not 
been present a gardener or custodian had. 1 
stopped looking for a gate or a gap in the shrub- 
bery. I walked, head up, sniffing the air, until a 
ray of sunlight crossed my path and brought me 
to a stop. 

A rim of red showed over the horizon and the 
sunlight struck straight as a sword into the tan- 
gled greenery at ray right. The fence had disap- 
peared, swallowed up by a tangle of brush 
higher than my head. It was not an ordinary 
hedge of boxwood or yew or any other garden 
shrub; brambles and vines and trees were inter- 
woven, almost as if by design, into a matted 
wall. One vine boasted a particularly vicious- 
looking set of thorns. 
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I turned and looked back. 1 had come 
farther than I had realized. The track I had fol- 
lowed, now no wider than a footpath, wan- 
dered off to the left, across a pasture and over a 
narrow bridge before it vanished into a grove 
of trees. Some distance ahead the ground rose, 
culminating in a long ridge whose steep sides 
showed no sign of cultivation or habitation, 
pn the right side, blocking my view and 
stretching as far as I could see, was that bram- 
bly jungle. 

I knew I ought to turn back. My original idea, 
of walking around the perimeter ol the grounds, 
was looking more and more impractical. Yet the 
hedge fascinated me. I had never seen anything 
like It. How far did it extend? Had it been delib- 
erately designed as a barricade? 

After 1 had gone a lew more steps I saw a 
break in the jungly growth. Not a natural 
break — this opening was man-made, by a chain 
saw or machete, and beyond lay a narrow pas- 
sage — a tunnel rather, since it was roofed with 
the same tangle of vines and brambles that 
formed the walls. 

It was as anomalous as the hedge itself, too 
narrow for the passage of a machine or a horse 
and cart, just the right size to admit a single 
human being — a short one, for when I stepped 
cautiously into the opening the viny ceiling was 
not far a^ve the top of my head. I measured it 
with my hand, cautiously, for the thing was 
studded with thorns. I am live feet six inches 
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tall. A six-footer would have had to stoop, or 
get a painful haircut. 

1 resisted temptation, but not for long. This 
might be the back entrance 1 had hoped to 
find — an unorthodox, umconventional entrance, 
but that only made it more intriguing. It 
couldn’t do any harm to have a look. 

1 pulled on a pair of heavy gloves and walked 
into a green, wet shade. Under an uneven layer 
of fallen branches and clippings the ground was 
soggy. Except for an occasional, startling snap of 
a twig under my feet the place was deadly quiet; 
the thorny walls muffled even the sound of 
birdsong. 

1 hadn't gone far before 1 realized my original 
assumption had been mistaken. The mass of veg- 
etation couldn’t be a hedge; it was obviously 
much more extensive. The tunnel curved and 
angled, sometimes turning back on itself, and it 
wasn’t long before I had lost all sense of direc- 
tion. The tortuous path reminded me of a maze 
like the one at Hampton Court, but such mazes 
had been deliberately designed, the shrubs 
planted to form a pattern of open paths. Here the 
path had been cut through a pre-existing jumble 
of mixed brush. But tor what purpose? It couldn’t 
have a practical function, it was too narrow and 
too indirect. An adventurous child might have 
relished exploring such a labyrinth, but this was 
no child’s playground. The rotting vegetation 
underfoot was slippery, the thorns that plucked 
at my sleeve were sharp enough to tear bare skin. 
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Outside the sun had risen; a faint greenish 
light hltered down through the leafy roof. The 
strange place had a dreamhke atmosphere, as if 
It had led out of the real world into another 
dimension or another century. By that time I 
was so confused I doubted I could retrace my 
steps. There was nothing for it but to go on. It 
had to end somewhere. 

Another abrupt nght-angled turn in the path 
left me confronting a wall of foliage thicker and 
datker than any 1 had seen thus far. The under- 
lying structure might have been an evergreen of 
some vancty but the branches were interwoven 
with lopehke strands of honeysuckle and 
Convolvulus. Through them I saw a glimmer of 
white 

My gloved hands moved without conscious 
direction from my brain, tugging at the vines. 
They resisted with sullen strength and 1 pulled 
harder. Then the curtain gave way and a face 
looked out at me 

Brown streaks ran down its bearded cheeks 
like the tracks of acid tears. A green stain 
smeared the leprous white of the homed brow. 

I knew what it was, but that knowledge was 
the last remnant of rational thought. Mindless, 
overwhelming terror buried my brain like a 
dark avalanche. I ran, blinded and deafened 
by panic, slipping and falling, scrambling up 
and running again. Claws ripped my cheek, 
ropey arms grasped me. 1 covered my face 
with my hands and tore free, feeling the walls 
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dose in, the roof subsiding. I knew it was com- 
ing, moving ponderously and inexorably on its 
broken marble feet, its cold stone hands reach- 
ing out to grasp me. 1 knew there was no way 
out, only a coil of psUhs that led to a place 
where something awaited me — something even 
worse than the crumbling, dead stone thing 
that followed, herding me back toward the 
heart of the maze. 

Blinded by tears of terror, arms shielding my 
face, I went on running until I tnpped and fell 
facedown on the grass. 

Grass. I had lost one of my gloves. My fingers 
caressed the soft carpet, stroked it, dug deep 
into it. When 1 raised my head I saw sunlight 
lying bright along a stretch of clipped, mowed 
green — a lawn, the tnumph of civilization over 
the jungle. I was out, and the panic was gone. 
Even the memory of it was remote, like some- 
thing 1 had read about but never experienced. 

The emotion that replaced it was not relief 
but pure solid embarrassment. 1 had seen some- 
thing else besides grass. They were feet — ^not 
stony, broken hoofs, but human feet, neatly 
shod in expensive brogues and silk socks. 

1 was tempted to stay where 1 was and pre- 
tend I had fainted or knocked myself out. The 
feet were obviously those of a man, and they 
probably belonged to the owner of the estate. 
Not only had 1 invaded his property and his pri- 
vacy, but I had made a spectacular fool of 
myself. A polite apology and quick withdrawal 
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weren’t going to get me out of this debacle. 
Slowly and reluctantly I rolled over and sat up. 

I found myself staring into the big, brown, 
astonished eyes of a man who had obviously 
come out of the house to enjoy a leisurely 
breakfast al fresco; he was seated beside a table 
spread with food, and he was as neat and tidy as 
if he had been tended by a trained valet — ^black 
Ijair smooth, brown cheeks freshly shaved, shin 
s'potless, jacket pressed, shoes shined. He held a 
book in one hand and a piece of toast in the 
other. His mouth was open. 

I cleared my throat and croaked, “Good 
morning." 

“Good morning.” 

The man continued to stare. His iips had not 
moved. Was he a ventnloquist? An animated 
android like the ones at Disney World, his 
recorded voice out of sync with his programmed 
movements? 

I got a gnp on myself. The voice had come 
from behind me. 

The man who had returned my greeting was 
tall and stout and some years older than the 
seated man; a fringe of gray hair circled his 
balding head and the wrinkles in his cheeks 
deepened as he went on, “Good morning, she 
says. Who the devil are you, young woman, and 
where the devil did you come from? This is pri- 
vate property. You are trespassing. Grab her, 
Jordan, I’m going to call the police.” 

“For God’s sake. Dad, calm yourself.” The 
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younger man closed his book and put on a pair 
of hom-rimmed glasses, through which he 
studied me with disgust. “1 dont want to grab 
her. She^ covered with mud and blood and 
muck. At least let h^:r answer your questions 
before you call the cops. What is your name, 
miss?" 

His cool stare and supercilious tone had a 
surprisingly therapeutic effect. I still felt like an 
idiot, but I react poorly to being sneered at. 
Suppressing an insane uige to throw myself into 
his arms, wrinkling his neatly creased slacks 
and smearing mud and blood and muck all over 
his nice white shirt, I glowered back at him. 
“I’m sorry. 1 had no idea I was trespassing. My 
name is Heather Tradescant and I — " 

“What?” The older man’s bellow hurt my 


ears. 

“1 said I was sorry. I didn’t know — ” 

“No, no. Your name?” 

“Tradescant.” I spelled it. “I’m an American. 
The name is English.” 

“I know.” The older man’s frown had been 
replaced by another expression, one I found less 


easy to interpret. 

right? You don’t have to call the 
dumb tourist who got lost.” 
my feet. A stab of pain shot 
^/^IPIVky left c^ 1 would have fallen again if 

grabbed hold of me. He let 
oo4#igtV9ll^ hE«m took my full weight. “You 
are adyg^l, armwou? Sit down.” He empha- 


are a^lyg^l, a: 
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sized the suggestion by pushing me into a chair. 
“Give her some coffee, Jordan, she looks as if 
she could use it.” 

“This is ridiculous,” Jordan snapped. “Let her 
go. There’s no need for the police.” 

“Police?” His father gave him a reproachful 
look. “I’m surprised at you, Jordan. Does not 
the Koran tell us to welcome the stranger and 
tend the wounded? Here’s a poor young 
woman, injured and lost, and you let her kneel 
bleeding at your feet, without offering her sym- 
pathy or assistance. Have some breakfast, 
Miss — Miss Tradescant. Have mine. I’ll be right 
back.” 

The look Jordan directed at his father’s 
rapidly retreating form should have raised blis- 
ters on his neck. “Kneel bleeding at my feet,” he 
muttered. “Damn him and his purple prose.” 

1 couldn’t imagine what had changed the old 
man’s attitude, from hostility to effusive hospi- 
tality, but I was not about to object. Jordan’s 
description of my condition had been rude but 
only too accurate. My clothes were filthy, my 
ungloved hand was striped with scratches and 
my ankle wasn’t the only part of me that hurt. 
In fact, almost every part of me hurt, including 
my face. I raised my hand to my left cheek. The 
stickiness was blood, all right. , 

My unwilling host continued to stare at me 
with mild revulsion. Avoiding his gaze 1 took 
note of my surroundings. I was where I had 
wanted to be, and I might as well take advan- 
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tage of the old man’s unexpected amiability 
before he changed his mind and had me hauled 
off to jail. 

The table and chaus were garden furniture, fash- 
ioned of cast iron in ornate patterns of fat flowers 
and intertwining leaves. They had been placed 
under the biggest tree 1 had ever seen except in 
photographs. It wasn’t a cedar or a sequoia; some 
variety of oak, I thought, mming for a better look. 
Though I sat in the shade of the branches the mas- 
sive trunk was a good ten feel away. 

The grounds, it you could call them that, 
were completely lacking in distinction. No 
fountains, no paths, no elaborately planted knot 
gardens or parterres, only a large expanse of 
clipped grass with clumps of rhododendron and 
azalea here and there. There was not a trace of 
the fabled lost gardens of Troytan. Nothing 1 
could see, except the huge oak tree, was more 
than half a century old, including the hou.se Its 
roofline bristled with chimneys and towers, but 
the back part, which was what 1 saw, consisted 
of a kitchen wing, a cement paved patio, and a 
typical Victorian porch or veranda. It appeared 
to be an architectural hodgepodge. 

I fished my camera out of my pocket and 
took a few pictures; in for a penny, in for a 
pound, 1 figured, 1 think Jordan was too out- 
raged to react at first. When 1 pointed the cam- 
era in his direction he grabbed it away from me. 

"■I wasn’t going to take your picture,” I 
protested. “I just wanted a general — " 
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“You’re pushing your luck, lady. Do you want 
this coffee or not?" 

The coffee smelled wonderful. Sipping. I 
studied Jordan out of the comer of my eye. Like 
his father he had dark eyes and black hair, and 
his skin was the shade of brown dedicated sun- 
worshippers acquire after a summer of tanning. 
High cheekbones, a narrow nose, and a long, 
thin-lipped mouth made up a countenance as 
forbidding as that of a Grand Inquisitor. 

Silently he lifted a silver covei to expose the 
bieakfast I had been ordered to eat. I was 
pleased to see that the old gentleman liked his 
eggs scrambled and his bacon crisp. 

“1 thought Muslims didn’t eat pork,” I said, 
without thinking. 

His eyes narrowed into a squint “Aha. You 
know who he is.” 

“Uh — they told me his name. At the hotel. 
When I asked who owned the place.” 

It wasn’t a bad explanation, considenng that 1 
had invented it on the spur ol the moment. I 
took a bite of scrambled eggs. 

“I see, ” said Jordan, watching me. “.As tor your 
implied question, there hasn’t been a practicing 
Mu.slim in the family since my great-grandfather 
emigrated to America. My father doesn’t practice 
anything. He doesn’t know any more about the 
Koran than he does about the Book of Mormon, 
he only throws it at me when he’s trying to get 
me mad. Not,” he added, “that his religious con- 
victions are any of your business.” 
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“Right. I apologize.” 

“Eat. When my father tells people to do 
something, he expects them to do it.” 

“He’s very kind.” 

“No, he’s not.” 

“Then why is he feeing so nice?” 

“Because he’s up to something,” Jordan said 
grimly. “I’ve no idea what, but if you knew my 
father like I know my father, you’d be running 
for the nearest exit.” 

“1 don’t think I could run.” 

“That's right, you sprained your ankle, didn’t 
you?” Raised eyebrows and skeptical expression 
strongly suggested he did not believe in the 
sprained ankle. Before 1 could reply, he went on, 
“I don’t think my father saw your dramatic 
appearance on the scene. Before he gets back, 
perhaps you’d be good enough to explain how 
you got in here, and what sent you into scream- 
ing flight. If there is a rabid wolf or a rapist on 
the premises 1 probably ought to know about it 

I was tempted to snatch at the excuses he had 
suggested — a threatening man, a dangerous ani- 
mal. He’d never believe what had really hap- 
pened. 1 had a hard time believing it myself. 

“f don’t think I screamed, ’ 1 said, stalling for 
time 

“It was a silent scream Do you know' the 
Munch painting? Good God, woman, 1 almost 
had a heart attack! I was silting here peacefully 
reading and enjoying the morning air when you 
came at me, streaming blood like the survivor of 
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a massacre. Then you fell flat, and for a few hor- 
rible moments I thought you were . . . What the 
hell happened?” 

There was nothing for it but the truth. Part of 
the truth, anyhow. I didn’t want to explain my 
real reasons for being there. The world has gone 
fitness-crazy; an early morning jog sounded 
convincing He accepted that without audible or 
visible signs of skepticism, but by the time I had 
finished the story his mouth had curled and his 
eyebrows were raised. 

“It was a statue?” 

“1 suppose so.” 

“A nasty, scary statue?” 

The sarcasm was unmistakable. I glared at 
him “It was ugly as sin. I’m not usually a ner- 
vous person, though. 1 don’t know what came 
over me.” 

“No? Sounds like a classic case of panic.” He 
leaned back, fingertips together. The pose, the 
hom-rimmed glasses, the dry impersonal tone 
were professorial, but there was a lively gleam 
in his brown eyes. “It would be interesting,” he 
continued, “if the statue you saw was a repre- 
.sentation of Pan. That’s the derivation ot the 
word panic, you know” 

“Yes, I do know.” 

“What did it look like?” 

“I didn’t hang around long enough to take 
notes. Look, I really am .sorry about — ^about 
everything. I’d go back the way 1 came, only, to 
be honest, 1 don’t want to very much. If you’ll 
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direct me to a more conventional exit, I’ll take 
myself off.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t.” He removed the glasses, 
tossed them onto the table, and fixed me with a 
hard stare. “That was a very impressive perfor- 
mance you put on. Miss Whoever You Are, but 
there’s one small flaw m your story.” 

“It was true!” 

“Like hell it was. Lady, there is no way 
through that jungle No tunnel, no opening, no 
lab>Tin thine path.’’ 

“But—’ 

“The gardener keeps it trimmed Moie or 
less. That’s it. No tunnel.” 

“Then how do you think I got here^” I 
demanded, flourishing a bloody hand under his 
nose. “How did I get these scratches?” 

“Oh, I admit you’ve gone to considerable 
lengths for the sake of verisimilitude. I don’t 
know how you climbed the fence, but there’s no 
other way in, ,so that’s how you must have done 
it. Then you gritted your teeth, swiped your 
face and hands with a brambly branch, and ran 
shrieking — silently shneking — at me.” 

“1 tell you, there is a tunnel.” 

“Show me.” He jumped up and grabbed me 
by the shoulder, trying to lift me to my feet. 1 let 
out an involuntary yell. Jordan let out an invol- 
untary expletive, or maybe it was voluntary, and 
released his grip. He had seen his father coming. 

Mr. Karim came trotting across the lawn smil- 
ing like a heavily tanned Santa Claus. Another 
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man was with him. “Now what are you doing, 
Jordan? You have the manners of a pig. Did you 
enjoy your breakfast. Miss Fradescant? Good, 
good! Your room is ready; Scan will take you 
there. ” 

‘Hoorn? What room? I checked out of the 
hotel this morning.” 

“I know. You don’t want to go back there, it is 
not very nice, and anyhow you can’t drive with 
a sprained ankle. Where did you leave your car? 
Are the keys in it? No^ Give them to Sean, he 
will bring the car after he has taken you to your 
room." 

It was an order, not an offer, and I knew it 
would be a waste of time to argue. If he wanted 
to detain me there wasn’t anything 1 could do 
about It, not when they were three to one and 
my legal position was, to say the least, shaky. 
Had I entertained any lingering notions of mak- 
ing a break for it, one look at the man called 
Sean would have ended them. 

He was under six feet tall and his build wasn’t 
especially impressive, but there w'as something 
about him — the way he stood, the tilt of his 
head — that made him look formidable. Oddly 
familiar, too. He had a big black beard, like a 
pirate’s, and heavy matching eyebrows. The 
beard and the mustache that curved around to 
meet it hid his mouth, but I was reasonably cer- 
tain he was not smiling. 

The keys were in my pocket. Meekly I offered 
them to Sean. He definitely was not smiling. 
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With a nod he accepted the keys and, at a ges- 
ture from his boss, scooped me up into his 
arms. 

“Hey,” 1 said, stiffening. 

The beard quivered. “Afraid 111 drop you?” 

His voice was highei than 1 had expected, 
tenor instead of baritone — ^generalized American, 
with no identifiable regional accent. 

“I can walk.” 

“Sure you can. Relax, why don’t you?” 

“Quite right,” said his employer, nodding. 
“I’ll see you later. Miss Tradescant.” 

Jordan said nothing. 

I was not accustomed to being carried like a 
baby. To be honest, none of the men I knew 
could have carried me very far. Sean wasn’t even 
breathing hard when be reached the room that 
had been assigned to me, though he had hauled 
my solid frame along a lengthy corridor and up 
a flight of stairs. After depositing me in an ann- 
chair he left, closing the door behind him. 
Neither of us had uttered a word. 

It was a big room, comfortably but not lav- 
ishly furnished. An open door led to an adjoin- 
ing bathroom. I was trying to summon enough 
energy to make use of it when there was a brisk 
rap at the door. 

The woman who entered made me stare. She 
was dressed like a housekeeper out of a 
Victorian novel, in a prim dark dress with a 
high collar and long sleeves. The mop of fash- 
ionably tangled bright red curls and the heavy 
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makeup were jarring notes, however. Seeing my 
stupefied expression, she grinned. ‘Tatty dress, 
isn’t it? The old boy is a Puritan, he doesn’t like 
us to show our skin. Or nraybe he’s trying to 
protect his precious son. It’s a bloody nuisance, 
drtsssing like this, but tor what he pays me Td 
wear a ruff and corsets. ” 

She was the first person I had seen who didn’t 
make me nervous. 1 grinned back at her. “Have 
you been with him long?” 

“Just a few months, since he bought the 
house. He’s a funny old chap, but nice enough.” 
She studied me curiously. “He said you’d had an 
accident. The car, was it? You are a right mess. 
Get those, filthy clothes off while 1 run you a 
bath.” 

She trotted into the bathroom. .An explosion 
of water drowned out my reply 

1 took off my jacket, wincing as my shoulder 
protested. How many times had i fallen? I 
couldn’t remember. When the housekeeper 
reappeared 1 began, “It’s ver>' kind of you to do 
this, Mrs. — Mis.s — ” 

“You can call me Doreen. Here, give me that 
jacket.” 

“Now just a minute! 1 am not going to take a 
bath! I know I need one, ' 1 added, feeling the 
film of dried blood on my cheek crack as 1 
smiled. “But if I can just wash my face and 
hands and make myself look a little more pre- 
sentable, I’ll be on my way.” 

“Mr. Karim said you’d be staying for lunch." 
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“Oh, did he? He might have had the courtesy 
to ask me.” 

“That’s not his way.” Doreen yanked the 
jacket away from me “What are you going on 
about? He’s not got a harem upstairs, if that’s 
what you’re thinking.” 

I let out a gasp of outraged laughter. “1 
wasn’t.” 

So what’s your problem?” She brushed my 
cheek with a gentle finger and shook her head. 
“That’s a nasty gash. How did it happen^” 

“1 went for a walk early this morning, and by 
mistake I — uh — 1 wandered into the hedge, 1 
suppose you’d call it. There was a kind of path, 
like a tunnel; I got lost and ended up inside.” 

“Inside^” Her eyes widened. 

Iordan hadn't believed me either. His skepti- 
cism had annoyed me Doreen’s put me on the 
defensive 

“I know I shouldn’t have gone as fai as 1 did, 
but 1 was curious, and I expected it would end 
or turn back, but it didn’t, it kept turning and 
twisting, and — ” 

“You mean you were in it? Right in?” She put 
an odd emphasis on the prepositions. 

“In and through. I didn’t mean to, I lost my 
way.” 

“In and through,” Doreen repeated. 

She was gaping at me as if 1 had sprouted a 
pair of horns. I went back to being annoyed. 
“I’ve already apologized to Mr. Karim. Hadn’t 
you better turn off the water?” 
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“What? Oh.” She started backing away from 
me. “You go ahead and have a nice soak, all 
right? Take all the time you want. I’ll — uh — I’ll 
be back.” 

She was out of the room before 1 could reply. 

^ She had left the water running. I limped into 
the bathroom and turned off the laps. A glance 
in the mirror over the washbasin informed me 
that 1 did look a right mess. The cut on my left 
cheek had stained half my face rusty brown, and 
other cuts and scratches crisscrossed forehead 
and chin. My hair was a bird’s nest of twigs and 
dried leaves, my left hand was swollen and itch- 
ing, and my ankle had started to puff up. 

I stripped and maneuvered myself into the 
tub, favoring ankle, shoulder and assorted 
bruises. The hot water felt wonderful, 1 was 
reclining, with only my head and foot protrud- 
ing, when 1 heard the bedroom door open. “It’s 
just me,” Doreen called. “Got everything you 
want?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

Footsteps retreated and the door closed 
again. I reached for the soap. I had to peel the 
wrapping off with my fingernail; it was a brand 
1 had never seen, pale yellow and delicately 
scented. Everything had ^en supplied — ^sham- 
poo, big fluffy while towels. It wasn’t until I had 
finished drying my bruised body and my hair 
that I realized something was missing. My 
clothes. 

1 had piled them on a stool by the bathroom 
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door. Wrapped in a towel, 1 searched both rooms 
without result. 

Harems. 

“Oh, don’t be ridiculous, ’ 1 said aloud. The 
very thought was racist and prejudiced. Mr, 
Karim was an American, not a medieval sul- 
tan — and anyhow, if a man were looking for 
candidates for his harem he could do a lot bet- 
ter. Deliberately I dropped the towel and turned 
to look at myself in the mirrored wardrobe door. 

According to the most recent “ideal weight” 
charts, I was off, in the wrong direction, by a 
good twenty pounds I had always suspected 
those charts were drawn up by companies that 
manufactured diet foods and exercise equip- 
ment, but the additional weight 1 had gained 
over the past six months wasn’t healthy, it came 
mostly from chocolate and fast foods The only 
thing that had kept me from blowing up like a 
blimp was the fact that I couldn’t sit still, f 
w’alked miles every day, returning to the empty 
house only to sleep — and eat. 

Kven without the extra weight my figure was 
nothing to biag about. My shoulders were broad 
and square, not gently sloping, and my hands 
were as big as a man’s. I ran my fingers through 
my damp hair. It was short and straight and dull 
brown; my eyes were an equally undistin- 
guished brown. Prominent chin, high forehead, 
thick unshaped brows — there wasn’t a feature of 
face or body that held any promise of beauty. “A 
padded bra might help, though the good Lord 
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knows it would take plastic surgery to do 
enough to that shape of yours . . 

I spun away from the mirror There was a 
terry robe hanging on the hook behind the 
bathroom door. I put it on. It was a man’s robe, 
c.^can but obviously worn; the hem brushed the 
floor Assuming it w.i') ankle length on the ongi- 
nal owner, he would be live or six inches taller 
than 1 — about six feet tall One of the Karims, 
presumably Jordan had never bothered to stand 
up (his mama ob\aously hadn’t taught him 
light), but he had seemed to be as tall or taller 
than his father 

Resolutely avoiding mirrors (just like a vam- 
pite, 1 thought wryly) 1 used the comb that had 
been supplied. 1 didn't need a mirror to know 
what I looked like That \oire had told me often 
enough It would probably echo m my mind for 
the rest of my life Homely, fat, flat-chested . . . 

Not a .suitable candidate for a harem, 1 
thought with a soui smile. 

Time dragged on. I prowled the room, open- 
ing the wardrobe (empty except for hangers), 
and the drawers of the bedside table and 
dresser. (Not even a hanger.) This was obvi- 
ously a guest room, normally unoccupied. 1 
went to the door. It wasn’t locked; I had half 
expected it would be 

Which was ridiculous. He didn’t have to lock 
me in, I couldn’t leave the house attired m some- 
body else’s bathrobe, and on foot — one foot, to be 
precise. Harems aside, the situation had distinct 
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Gothic overtones. I had checked out of the hotel 
that morning leaving no forwarding address and 
no mention of my destination. 1 had met no one 
on the road. If I disappeared . . . 

“Ridiculous!” 1 said it out loud this time 
Karim was the sort of man who probably had no 
scruples about disposing of inconvenient ene- 
mies, but he wouldn’t go about it this way. 
Anyhow, his son and his servant and his house- 
keeper knew 1 was here. And besides, 1 wasn't 
an enemy, just a stupid, innocent tourist. 

I went to the window. There were two in the 
room. This one looked out over the lawn and 
the big tree, and the dark mass of the wilderness 
beyond. 

Vines wove the structural skeleton of trees and 
fallen branches and vegetation gone wild into 
an impenetrable tangle, from which brambly 
branches stuck up like bony arms. It extended as 
far as I could see, stretching up to the sky. 

Illusion, of course. The wilderness was large 
but not endless. The path had twisted and 
turned like the windings of a labyrinth and I 
hadn’t been inside that long. 

Inside. Funny, how Doreen had stressed that 
word in. 

I went to the other window. A few feet below 
was a shingled roof, that of a one-story exten- 
sion or a porch. On the right was another wall, 
with a window in it. Having exhausted all the 
possible sources of entertainment, I went back 
to the chair and sat down. I had been sitting for 
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a long time before I heard voices approaching. 
One was unmistakable; Mr. Karim’s normal 
speaking voice was audible at a distance even 
when he wasn’t angry. The other voice was that 
of a woman. 

t High time, I thought, and called, “Come in!” 

The woman was almost my height, but thin- 
ner and older. A second, longer look made me 
question the first appraisal of her age; her skin 
was smooth and unlined, her coal black hair 
untouched by gray. High cheekbones and eyes 
of \nvid emerald green were the only remarkable 
features m a face few people would have consid- 
ered beautiful, her chin was long, her nose 
large. But I’d have rather looked like her than 
the plastic-faced lovelies in the womens maga- 
zines. She wore a long-sleeved tunic of green 
that matched her eyes, brown corduroy pants 
and a profusion of jewelry; chains and bracelets, 
dangling eamngs, a belt of gold links tinkled 
musically as she walked. 

Mr. Karim followed her into the room. Hands 
clasped behind him, he bounced up and down 
on his toes and gave me a big smile. “Ah, good, 
you are washed. How is the ankle? Jennet will 
have a look at it, and take care of your other 
injuries.” 

“I don’t need a doctor. If you will be good 
enough to return my clothes. I’ll go.” 

Jennet knelt and lifted my foot, stroking my 
ankle with long spatulate fingers. “It’s not 
sprained or broken, but you’ve wrenched it 
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badly. A few nasty scratches and a bad case of 
nettle rash on that hand. Didn’t you know better 
than to handle nettles?” Reaching into the 
pouch at her belt she took out a small bottle, 
which she shook vigorously before opening it 
and pouring a quantity of viscous milky liquid 
into her palm. She smoothed it over the cuts on 
my face and massaged the remainder into my 
hand. It felt cool and a little sticky. 

There was no label on the bottle. “What is 
it?” 1 asked suspiciously. 

“A mixture of various herbs. Mostly aloe. 
Feel better?” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 1 had used aloe for bee 
stings and rashes. It was perfectly harmless. 

I tried to free my hand, but she held on, turn- 
ing it so that the palm was exposed. She stared 
fixedly at it for several seconds before releasing 
her grip, then stood up and looked at Karim. 
The movement of her head was slight; 1 might 
have imagined it. 

“Ah,” said Karim. 

The cuts had stopped stinging. Aloe is effec- 
tive stuff, but I had never known it to work that 
fast. Even my ankle tingled pleasantly, as if a 
mild electric shock had passed through it. 

“I appreciate your hospitality, Mr. Karim, but 
I want my clothes and the keys to ray car, and 1 
want to get the hell out of here.” 

Karim gave me the same look of pious 
reproach he had given Jordan when he quoted 
the Koran. “My dear Miss Tradescant, you 
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sound as if you are accusing me of holding you 
prisoner. You can leave whenever you like, of 
course, but 1 had hoped you would join us for 
luncheon. You’ll stay, won’t you. Jennet?” 

I he other woman nodded. Kanm went on, 
“My housekeeper tells me your clothes are still 
in the dryer. Sean has brought your car around; 
he will fetch your suitcases ” 

“And my purse,” I said 

“Your purse? Oh, of course.” He had been 
holding It behind him, like a jovial uncle teasing a 
child by hiding its present. “No doubt you’ll want 
lo examine the contents to make sure 1 haven’t 
stolen your money or your traveller's checks.” His 
open amusement made my cheeks bum. “Ah. 
here is Sean with your bags. Call when you are 
dressed — the telephone is there, on the table, and 
the kitchen extension is three — and Doreen will 
come for you. A bientot, Miss Tradcscant.” 

“See you later,” lennet said. 

‘ Thank you. Doctor, ’ I said. 

“I’m not a doctor, dear.’' 

The village witch, no doubt. 1 didn’t say it, 
but 1 thought It. 

Karim bowed her out but he was in a hurry" 
the latch didn't catch, and when he spoke I 
heard the woids clearly. “Are you sure?” 

I got to the door in a limping msh and eased 
It open another couple of inches. Jennet’s reply 
was equally distinct, but not particularly infor- 
mative. “Of course not. How can I be certain at 
this stage? But all the signs are there. ’ 
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The turn in the stairs cut off the remainder of 
her speech. 

Signs of what? Congenital stupidity? Homicidal 
mania? Leprosy? Maybe she was the village witch 
and Karim was a superstitious old fool who con- 
sulted spiritualists and occult advisers. He 
wouldn’t have been the first hard-headed business- 
man to do so. 

One quick look told me the suitcases had 
been searched. I seldom locked them; a deter- 
mined thief could easily break the flim.sy 
catches and thcie was nothing 1 cared about in 
the bags anyhow. What had they expected to 
find? Drugs? A gun? A bomb? 

The world in which Mr. Franklin D. Kanm 
lived justified such suspicions 1 had known 
who he was, and now he must know that I had 
not just blundered by accident into his private 
preserve. He had searched my purse too. 
Everything was there — passport, wallet, the 
folded clipping that proved 1 had been less than 
candid — ^but they were not in the compartments 
where I had ongmally placed them. 

I ought to have had sense enough to realize that 
It was foolhardy to take chances with a man like 
Karim. 1 didn’t know people like him, but I had 
read about them; if I had been caught trespassing 
by an ordinary angry householder the worst 1 had 
to fear was a dog, and 1 wasn’t afraid of dogs. 

I was afraid of Mr. Franklin Karim. 

If he checked up on me he would find that I 

was the person I claimed to be. But 1 had lied 
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about one thing, and now he knew I had hed. 
He had not returned the keys to my car 
My hands were a tnfle unsteady as I took 
clean clothes from my violated suitcases and 
began to dress There was only one way out of 
the mess 1 had gotten myself into I’d have to 
tell him the whole story — and hope he would 
believe me 



TWO 


Why is a gardens iviUeted maze 
Like a young widow, Jr esh and fan ^ 

Because it wants some hand to raze 
The weeds whuh have no business theie 

lH( MtlORV 


“My parents arc dead " 

] had practiced saying the words over and 
over and over, until 1 was sure I could repeat 
them with a steady voice and no tears. 1 thought 
1 had succeeded, but Mr. Karim was not 
deceived. He .said gently, ' Both of them?” 

Doreen had shown me to the dining room 
and offered the support of her arm. She didn’t 
say much, and 1 made no attempt to start a con- 
versation; I was anticipating the questions I 
expected to be asked, and trying to compose 
convincing answers. 

Instead of an inquisitor I found a smiling, 
genial host who spared no effort to make me 
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feel at ease. The food was excellent and we had 
served ourselves — no servants, no ostentation. 
Jennet and Karim did most of the talking; occa- 
sionally one of them would turn to me with a 
polite translation of some reference that had 
been obscure. 1 discovered that she owned quite 
a lot of property in town, including the hotel, 
the leading restaurant, and a shop. So, 1 
thought, she isn’t a witch — oi else she’s a very 
good one. 

It was all very casual and friendly, except for 
the inimical presence of the fourth person. 
Jordan ate in silence until, ovei coffee, his father 
began the interrogation. 

His tone was one of friendly interest, his 
questions casual — ^at first. “Is this your first trip 
to England? On holiday, are you? How long 
have you been here, what have you .seen . . ?” 
And then the smiling comment, Tf I had a 
daughter your age I d worry about her travelling 
alone. I hope you’ve sent lots of postcards to 
mother and dad.” 

“My parents are dead. ...” 

It was the beginning ot the story 1 had known 
I must tell m order to convince Karim 1 was as 
harmless as I claimed, but 1 stuck after that 
statement, answering his next question with a 
wordless nod 

“I’m so sorry. A leceni loss, was it?” His voice 
was as soft as velvet, but his eyes bored into me. 

“What business is that ol yours? ” 1 hadn’t 
spoken. The objection came from Jordan. 
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“I was just makiag conversation,” Karim 
protested. 

“No, you weren’t,” I said, meeting Karim’s 
eyes with a hard stare of my own. 1 didn’t need 
anyone to defend me. “Let’s stop fencing, Mr. 
Karim. I’m not awfully good at it, and I’d like to 
get this over with. Have you finished checking 
up on me, or are you still waiting for a reply to 
your — faxes? Phone calls?” 

Karim’s round, brown face split into a toothy 
grin. “Both. You’re a direct young woman, aren’t 
you? 1 like that.” 

“Never mind the compliments. You haven’t 
answered my question.” 

I kept my eyes fixed on him, as I would have 
stared down a dog whose temper was uncertain, 
but 1 felt much more comfortable now that he 
had stopped playing games. If he had stopped. 

He spread his hands wide, in a gesture as 
practiced as it was unconvincing — the little old 
rug merchant in the bazaar. “You can hardly 
blame me for taking precautions. You played the 
role of a helple.ss female, sprained ankle and all, 
but you’re a husky young woman.” His eyes 
moved over my arms and shoulders. “What was 
I to think, especially when you came up with 
that preposterous name?” 

It wasn’t exactly an apology, but it came 
closer than I had expected. Slightly mollified — 
but only slightly, because this too might be part 
of his strategy — I said, “It is my name.” 

Karim nodded. “So I discovered. To answer 
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your question — yes, 1 have heard from my New 
York offic e They were able to reach the chief of 
police in your hometown He told them the 
whole story It answeied most of the doubts that 
bad arisen m my mind — the expensive labels on 
the clothes m your suitcases, the receipts from 
four-star hotels. The insurance came to a con- 
siderable amount, didn’t it?” 

Jordan’s movement was slight, but his father 
caught It “Shut up, Jordan I’m not accusing the 
girl of murder. It was an accident — a car crash. 
Wasn’t it, Miss Tradescant?” 

“Yes.” I bit my hp How much did he know? 
Too much, probably Rigley was a smallish 
town, and the shenff was — had been — a fnend 
of my father’s. He’d have been too awed by 
Kanm’s name to keep anything back, even if he 
had not been one of the world's most enthusias- 
tic gossips 

It was as if 1 had spoken aloud Karim’s smile 
broadened, “bhenff MacMillen is a nice fellow. 
We had a long chat. You are twenty-five years of 
age, an only child. You have a bachelor's degree 
in education from a small college within com- 
muting distance of Rigley. Until last fall you 
lived at home and taught Amencan history and 
English literature m the local high school. You 
also coached the soccer team, which won the 
state championship the year before,” He looked 
me over. I had seen the same expression on the 
faces of farmers checking out a prize heifer, and 
I tried not to bunch my shoulders to make them 
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seem narrower. He added, “Quite a diversifica- 
tion of talent.” 

“It’s a small high school.” 

“And a small town. Fifteen thousand, right? 
Your father owned the hardware store and your 
mother gave garden parties and played bridge 
You have been goin’ steady with a feller name of 
DeWitt Sparks, up an’ coming young accoun- 
tant DeWitt IS, reg’lar chuichgoer, nice and 
steady — we all figured they’d get marned one of 
these days but he — ” 

“Stop it!” His imitation ol MacMiilen's accent 
and speech patterns had been cnielly accurate. 
Everything he had said was true, but the woman 
he had described — a spinster school teacher too 
timid to strike out on her own, canying on an 
insipid affair with an unenthusiast ic swain — 
that wasn’t me! DeWitt was just as boring as 
Kanin had made him sound, but he had wanted 
to marry me, and he hadnt been the only one 
Especially after word got out about the insur- 
ance policy. 

1 folded my arms across my chest. “You know 
a lot of things you have no business knowing, 
Mr. Karim, but you don’t know the most impor- 
tant thing. My father and I had planned this trip 
for years. He was keen on gardening, probably 
because of his name; he believed wc were 
descended from John Tradescant, the famous 
seventeenth-century English gardener — ” 

“Florists,” Karim interrupted, “That was what 
they called themselves. It wasn’t until centuries 
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later that the word took on its present mean- 
ing.” 

“Of course. 1 expect you know as much about 
him as I do. There was a newspaper story about 
y»ur purchase of this place and your intention 
of restoring the gardens — did you find the clip- 
ping in my purse, along with my passport and 
driver’s license and other informative docu- 
ments? My father clipped everything he could 
(ind that had to do with old gardens, and this 
project was of particular interest to him. 
According to legend this garden was the first 
project of John Tradescant the Elder. He went 
on to design gardens for the Earl of Salisbury, 
the Duke of Buckingham and, finally, King 
Charles I. His son, John the Younger, also 
worked here..” 

“You've done your homew'ork. ” 

“1 told you. My father and 1 . . 1 took some 

landscaping courses,” 

Tliat didn’t surprise him either. He probably 
knew how much 1 weighed at birth and when 1 
had lost my virginity. 

“Are you descended from John Trade.scant?” 
he asked, 

“1 doubt it. We never found a direct connec- 
tion.” 

“The name is unusual, though. 1 can under- 
stand why a— keen gardener, you said? — ^would 
be intrigued by the possibility. ” 

“And why I might go to such lengths, even tres- 
passing, to see this place? 1 came here yesterday, all 
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polite and proper, to ask for permission, but they 
wouldn’t let me in." 

“You should have called for an appointment.’’ 

“How? You’re not in the phone book.’’ 

Karim chuckled. “True. So, having been 
rudely rebuffed, you decided to break in? No, 
don’t deny it. If 1 had been in your shoes 1 might 
have reacted the same way. So now you’ve seen 
the place. What do you think of it? What would 
you do if you owned it and wanted to restore 
the gardens^’’ 

It was like wrestling with somebody who 
didn’t know the rules; just when I thought 1 had 
his strategy figured out he came at me with a 
new move. I said wanly, “I can’t .see tliat there’s 
anything left of them." 

“That’s the opinion of an ignoramus — excuse 
me, a person who is ignorant of the subject. You 
claim to have studied it. You went to consider- 
able effort to see this place. Why were you so 
interested?’’ 

So 1 was still on trial. “All nght," I said. “1 his 
place IS unique for several reasons. It didn’t 
belong to one of the great noble families, like the 
Cecils and the Stewarts. Roger Fallon, the origi- 
nal owner, was a simple untitled country gentle- 
man who had a keen interest in gardening and 
enough money to experiment. More importantly, 
the garden was never extensively altered. The 
rich and famous families followed the fads — and 
there were fads in gardening, changes in fashion 
and in taste. The de Cans brothers and their 
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water features, Andre Mollet’s elaborate parterres 
de btodene, the Dutch influence, which used 
potted plants as a kind of mobile decoration — 
culminating in the landscape movement of the 
mid-eighlcenlh century, which replaced the stiff 
formal gardens ol earlier times with romantic 
vistas, artificial parks and groves and pools For 
some reason, possibly because the family for- 
tunes declined, the Fallons never employed any 
later landscaping designers, not even the 
omnipresent Capability Brown Fallon’s garden 
represents the pure, unaltered design of the 
greatest of early seventeenth-century gardeners. 
Or rather,” I ended, “it would, if there were any- 
thing left of It Now are you satisfied that I do 
know something about old gardens or do you 
want me to lectuie for another ten minutes^” 
“You have done your homework,” Kanm 
admitted “But you ought to know better than 
to say nothing is left The plantings of Fallon's 
time are long gone, of course, but what might 
one hope to find out there^” 

“Well possibly the remains of structures 
like walls and tenaces and garden buildings. 
Formal beds, like parterres and knot gardens 
might have left impressions in the soil. 
Fountains, statue bases ...” I slopped with a 
gulp. Not only statue bases — ^at least one actual 
statue. I had no intention of mentioning it, or 
the leafy tunnel that, according to Iordan, didn't 
exist. I waited for him to mention it He didn’t 
say anything, he just watched me. 
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“Well done.” Karim patied his plump hands 
softly together, 

“Thanks.” My coffee was cold. I drank it any- 
how. 

“Fair is lair,” said my inquisiioi. Ts there 
anything you want to ask me?” 

Another flank attack, a feint designed to dis- 
arm me. 1 had no defense against moves like 
that. All I could do was tell the truth. 

“1 know who you are, of course. It was all in the 
newspaper stor^^- — how your great-grandfather 
started a small import and trading business, and 
your grandfather expanded it into a multina- 
tional corporation. What 1 don't understand is 
why you're living m a place like this. You're a 
very rich man. You could build vourself a inan- 
•sion.” 

“I already have, " Karim said “I am a man of 
simple tastes, Miss Tradescant; I prefer to live 
quietly, without servants and .sycophants ar- 
ound me.” 

Jordan didn’t -speak or move, but his lather 
gave him a quick glance before continuing, in 
the same sanctimonious voice. “My hobbies are 
history and gardening. What more appropriate 
combination could there be than the restoration 
of an old garden? They aren’t that easy to come 
by you know. Most of them arc in the hands of 
the National Trust, or private owners who lake 
a dim view of American parvenus. When this 
place came on the market 1 snapped it up.” 

“So this is your new toy?'" 
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“What’s wrong with that? I’ve worked hard 
all my life and I am not a young man. 1 haven’t 
looked forwaid to anything so much m years ’’ 
He took his elbows off the table and leaned 
b**ick in his chair “I’ve only owned the place a 
few months and most of the time was spent in 
making the house habitable It was in ruinous 
condition 1 don’t care about the house anyhow. 
It's the gardens that interest me I’m still con- 
sideiing options, it isnt the sort of project one 
can rush into How would you like to partici- 
pate in it^’’ 

“1 — 1 beg your pardon?’ I knew I must have 
misunderstood. The words couldn't mean what 
they seemed to mean 

“After the — er— accident, you quit your job 
and put the house up for sale You’\ c been wan- 
deniig — some might say aimlessly — ever since. 
You inherited quite a lot of money, by your stan- 
dards, but it won’t last lorevet ” His voice 
dropped to a murmur and he was no longer 
smiling “1 know what it is like to lose the only 
person you love in the world. I understand what 
you are going through You are very young, and 
you are now alone 1 am oRenng you — ’ 

Jordan shoved his chair back and stood up, 
tossing his napkin onto the table “For God’s 
sake, Dad!” 

“Keep out of this,” hrs father said, without 
looking at him 

“Damned if \ will. This woman is a total 
stranger, and she is obviously in a state of — to 
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put It in the kindest possible terms — a state of 
extreme emotional confusion. As for you, Miss 
Tradescant — if that is your name and if you are 
who you say you are — what you need is a nice 
quiet rest home. My father is a lunatic, and 
you’ll end up even crazier than you already are 
if you spend any time with him. Go away.” 

“Don’t be so theatrical,” Karim said coolly. 
“I’m just a sentimental old man who is trying to 
live up to the precepts of — ” 

Jordan interrupted him with a single four- 
letter word and stamped out of the room. 

“I apologize for my son’s language,” Karim 
said, ‘it’s entirely up to you. Miss Tradescant, of 
course, but 1 hope you will consider the idea. 
I’m not proposing to put you in charge of the 
job, you haven’t the necessary skills. All I’m 
offering you is hard physical labor and the 
chance to participate in a project of the sort that 
is obviously dear to your heart. Good Lord, girl, 
most people would be speechless with gratitude 
at an offer like that!” 

I was speechless, but not with gratitude. I might 
have stormed out of the room myself if Jordan 
hadn’t beaten me to it. It was probably pure con- 
trariness that moved me to pursue the insane idea. 
“What do you get out of it?” I demanded. 

Karim rolled hLs eyes and pursed his lips. 
“Why, my dear, only the satisfaction of knoiving 
1 have helped a fellow human being.” 

Jennet spoke for the first time. “Don’t overdo 
it, Frank.” 
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Karim gnnned. “I’ll leave her to you then. 
Listen to Jennet, Miss Tradescant. She knows.” 

After he had gone, 1 said, “You are the village 
wurh.” 

, “Why, yes ” Her smile looked as if she had 
practiced it — close-lipped, curving, mysterious. 
“You haven’t visited my shop. Come round one 
of these days You’ll find it interesting ’’ 

“Another inducement to stay? Let’s not fence. 
Why IS he falling all over me? Is it my name?” 

“In part. I suppose you would call him super- 
stitious ” 

“1 certainly would, if he thinks my being here 
IS anything other than pure coincidence ” 

“The separate chains of events that brought 
you and Prank here, at this time and in this 
place, involve quite a number of comci 
dences It would be more accurate to say that he 
feels you were meant to be heic ” 

“Predestination^ I don’t believe m it ” 

She gestured impatiently. “That's irrelevant. 
Prank does believe in something of the sort, and 
that IS his reason for wanting you to slay. His 
only reason 1 hope you don’t suspect him of 
having romantic designs on you.” 

“He’s probably got a long queue of nubile 
females aching to become Mrs Karim, or any 
reasonable facsimile thereof ” 

“You’ve got that right. And in case you were 
wondering, the .same is true of Jordan.” 

“1 wasn’t wondering.” 

“So whatls your problem?” She leaned forward. 
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her elbows on the table, her eyes holding mine. 
“A certain degree of caution is understandable, 
even commendable, but you’re behaving like a 
little old lady who sees burglars under the bed 
and Martians m the shrubbery. Where’s your 
sense of adventure? Seems to me you have a great 
deal to gain by accepting his invitation and noth- 
ing to lose except a little time.” 

1 couldn’t deny it, so I remained silent. Jennet 
rose. “It’s up to you, of course. But I wonder 
what your father would say if he knew you had 
been offered a chance like this?’' 


ii 


My ankle had stiffened while 1 sat at the table. I 
waited for a few minutes and then limped out of 
the dining room. 

Where was I? Totally confused, that’s where I 
was — spatially and in every other way. If Jennet 
wasn’t the village witch, she was a good amateur 
psychologist. Her arguments had been irrefutable, 
and the last question had been a particularly 
shrewd hit. My father would have sold himself 
into slavery to Franklin Karim if his duties had 
included working on the garden, and he’d have 
been sorely tempted to include me in the deal. 

1 opened a door on my left and was plea.sed 
to find that my sense of direction at least was 
still intact. This couldn’t be the main hallway of 
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the house, it was too small, but there were the 
stairs I had descended with Doreen. I was about 
to start up when I saw something that brought 
me to a stop 

5 he portrait was full length and almost life 
.sized, occupying the entire height of the wall on 
the upper landing. I rom this aspect it was 
impossible to miss I hadn’t noticed it coming 
down — probably because it had not been illumi- 
nated as it was now, with carefully direited 
lights above and on either side 

"Paying tnbute to your anccstoi^” said Mr 
Karim, behind me 

I he sneaky old devil must have switched on 
the lights ovei the portrait when he left the din- 
ing room He had laid in wait for me and crept 
up like a cat 

"Not a good location ’’ he went on. "111 hang 
It in the library, I expect, after I finish remod- 
elling You recognized him of course " 

Now 1 knew whv Sean had looked lamihar. 

j 

1 here was really no resemblance except for the 
beard, hut it was quite a beard — neatly trimmed 
but fuller and longer than modern fashions in 
such matters decreed, with an equally luxuriant 
mustache 

I turned from the painted eyes that seemed to 
look chrectly into mine and met the equally 
imperious gaze of Mr. Kanm. He was smiling, but 
that didn’t make him look any less impenous. 

“John Tradescant the Younger, ” I said. "I’ve 
seen a portrait of him. Not that one." 
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“He’s unmistakable, though, isn’t he — that 
piratical beaid and swashbuckling pose?” 

“That’s a shovel, not a sword, he’s holding.” 

“Yes, I like that touch, don’t you? He was a 
gardener like his father, and proud of it. They 
were explorers as well as ‘florists,’ though, trav- 
elling from the steppes of Russia to the wilder- 
ness of North Amenca in search of rare plants. 
In the seventeenth century that took courage 
Have you seen their tomb m that little garden in 
Lambeth, with the wonderful reliefs of pyramids 
and crocodiles and dragons?” 

“Yes ” 

“A fitting start for vour pilgnmage ” 

I didn’l reply. After a moment Kanin said, “1 
have some other mementoes that may interest 
you Come into the library ” 

Favoring my ankle I went with him into an 
entrance hall and through a set of folding 
doors 1 he libraiy was a large room with a fire- 
place on one wall and a triple Gothic window 
on the wall opposite the door The furniture 
included a few fine antiques and a few pieces 
that could only be desenbed as old — a cracking 
leather sofa and chairs, a worn oak desk. They 
must have come with the house, for nobody, 
much less a millionaire, would have bought 
them. Karim must have added the spanking 
new filing cabinets and the computer. Shelves 
lined two of the walls; books had been piled on 
them more or less at random, and a long table 
was covered with piles of papers, pamphlets. 
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and folio volumes that were too big to fit on the 
shelves. The overall effect was appealing to a 
person who thinks any room is attractive if it 
contains a lot of books and a comfortable chair 
in which to sit while reading them, but it 
v< 3 uldn’t have won any prizes for interior 
design. He hadn't been kidding when he said he 
wasn’t interested in the house. 

Karim settled me in a chair and went to the 
bookshelves. “Here is something that might 
interest you. " 

He offered it to me, using both hands; the 
book was an oversized folio and very heavy, as I 
discovered when my shoulder protested with a 
jab of pain. When 1 saw what it was, I caught 
my breath. 

'You are familiar with it?’’ Karim asked, 
watching me. 

“IVe heard of it, but I never expected to see a 
copy.’' Reverently and carefully 1 began turning 
pages. “They’re all in rare book rooms. You 
leave this lying out on the shelf? ’’ 

My voice rose to a squeak of outrage Karim 
said, “I like to look at it. What is the sense of 
owning things if you cannot enjoy them? 
hxamine it whenever you like. This is what I 
wanted to show you.” 

1 hadn’t observed the marker — an empty 
business envelope — ^until he inserted his finger 
and casually flipped over the intervening pages. 

I knew that the engravings in the book had been 
based on seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
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paintings. In those days before photography, 
when artists were regarded by the upper classes 
as merely a superior form of craftsman, wealthy 
landowners often commissioned paintings or 
drawings of their property. This one was what 
they call a birds eye view; I wondered how the 
artist had managed it. They didn’t have planes or 
helicopters in those days. It was almost as 
detailed as a map, showing not only the manor 
house but the parterres and orchards, terraces 
and ponds that had surrounded it. 

1 knew what it was even before Karim’s finger 
indicated the legend under the picture. “Troytan 
House in the County of l.ancashire. Seat of the 
Hon Mr. Roger Fallon. 1609. ” 

“But,” I stuttered. “But — this is all you need. 
For the restoration. It’s all here.” 

“Not quite all. You know better. What is 
missing?” 

His tone was amused, paternal I gave him a 
sheepish smile. “Oh, of course. I got so excited I 
didn’t think. This shows the plan, but not the 
kinds of plants. You can make reasonable 
guesses about them, though. There are lists of 
the plants known to English gardeners — 
florists — in the seventeenth century. ...” 

My voice trailed off when 1 saw his smile 
broaden and his eyes narrow with amusement. 
“Don’t tell me,” 1 said. “Don’t tell me, let me 
guess. You have John Tradescant’s list. The one 
that was published in 1634.” 

“And that of John the Younger, published 
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twenty-two years later.” He gestured casually at 
the bookshelf. “Look at them whenever you 
like. 1 have something better than that, how- 
ever.” 

He had not handled this object .so carelessly. 
P\ single sheet of paper, it had been sealed in 
inert plastic. 1 bent over it, frowning in concen- 
tration. The writing was big and bold, and not 
too badly faded, but the archaic spelling wasn’t 
always easy to decipher. It wasn’t until I had 
read several lines that the meaning of the greet- 
ing belatedly dawned. 

“John,” I repeated stupidly. “Not John Trade- 
scant? This is a letter. From — 

“Roger Fallon, the owner ot this property 
Obviously a neat, well- organized fellow; he kept 
a copy for him.self.” Karim beamed at me; my 
awed disbelief obviously pleased him. “These 
are his preliminary instructions to John the 
F.lder, including a list of some of the plants he 
wanted.” 

This piece of paper had survived the man 
who wrote it by over three hundred years. Even 
his bones were dust, but his handw'riting — dis- 
tinctive, individual, personalized — lay before 
me. It’s impossible to explain the impact of 
something like that to a person who doesn’t feel 
the pull of the past. 

“Where on earth did you get this?” 

Karim dismissed the question with a wave of 
his hand. “As soon as I purchased the place I 
put my people to work searching for source 
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materials. 1 was fortunate to find this. The plans 
were almost certainly changed as work pro- 
ceeded, but Fallon is quite definite about what 
he wanted, and he sounds like a man who 
would insist on having his own way.” 

“Yes, he does.” 1 read the words aloud, savor- 
ing the archaic spellings and syntax, “i did 
determine of a plott to be drawne, which I 
thinke will doe very well, & after may be 
chaunged or alltred at my pleasure.’ No ‘you,’ 
not even a ‘we,’ in the whole letter Plott,” 1 
repeated. “An actual plan^ It would be too 
much to expect that you have ...” 

Karim stopped smiling. “Not yet. I have not 
given up hope of finding it, though. In the 
meantime, the engraving gives a good idea of 
what was there.” 

Remembering the comfortable but unpreten- 
tious dimension of my bedroom and the other 
rooms I had seen, 1 said, “Obviously this isn’t 
the same house. What happened to the one in 
the picture?” 

“There have been seveial houses on the .site, 
in fact. Over three and a half centuries many 
disasters occurred — ^war, fire, simple abandon- 
ment for lack of funds.” 

He had not answered the question. I didn’t 
notice at the time; he pulled out John 
Tradescant’s plant list and 1 was gone. 

Not until a patch of sunlight inched across 
the table and touched my hand did 1 realize 
how much time had passed. The triple windows 
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were golden with sunlight. 1 had been sitting at 
the table for over two hours, while Kanm Hot- 
ted back and forth, fetching books from the 
shelves anti papers from his files, while we 
talked and looked and argued, like equals and 
fellow fanatics 

‘ Time for tea,” Karim said happily ‘1 am very 
fond of that particularly English tiadition 1 
hope you are too ” 

“I can lake it or leave it alone Arc you sug- 
gesting that It's getting late and that 1 may as 
vecll wait till tomoriow before 1 leave? 

He leaned back, folding his hands over his 
stomach 1 am suggesting that your loot and 
your shoulder — or was it a sore elbow that 
caused you to wince when vou reached for the 
book? — are bothering you A sensible person 
would not attempt to tlrive stiange roads aftei 
dark with such disabilities when there is no 
net d to do so However, the decision is yours, of 
course ” 

He took out a set of keys — my keys — from 
his pocket and put it on the table 

It was probably suggestion, but when I leaned 
across to pick up the keys my shoulder gave 
another twinge “All right,” 1 said ungraciously. 
“I’ll stay for a couple of days Till my ankle 
heals It’s very kind of you.” 

His black eyes glittered with amusement. 
“Hasn’t everyone told you that 1 have a selfish 
motive for everything 1 do? In this case my 
motive is relatively pure and simple. 1 am a 
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lonely old man, Miss IVadescant. No one else is 
interested in my new toy; there is no one I can 
talk to. It has been a great pleasure to share the 
insights of a young, enthusiastic mind.” 

“Don’t overdo it,” 1 said. 

Karim’s jowls quivered with laughter. ‘That’s 
another thing I like about you. You are so — ’ 

“Refreshingly honest? I can afford to be, I’ve 
got nothing to lose Why don’t you try it’ I'ion't 
give me that stuff about how you’re tired of peo- 
ple fawning on aou because you’re rich and 
powerful, and that you’re a lonely old man. If 
you want to talk gardens, you could hire all the 
experts you want.” 

“But they would fawn on me ” Karim said, 
grinning. 

I couldn’t help grinning back. He was playing 
me like a violin, but he did have a certain 
charm — when he chose to display it. “Isn’t youi 
son interested in your gardening projects?" 

“He is interested in nothing but dead gods.” 

Recognizing this as another example of 
Karim’s purple prose, I raised my eyebrows and 
said, “Is that what he’s studying — ancient his 
lory?” 

“Something of the sort. It is very boring. Or 
perhaps it is Jordan who makes the subject bor- 
ing. No doubt you would like tc freshen up 
before tea. Do you need me to help you up the 
stairs?” 

I took the hint but declined his assistance. 
The ankle felt better; it was my shoulder that 
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was bothering me now. 1 used my left hand 
when I brushed my hair, and decided that was 
going to be the full extent of the freshening. 
If Mr. Karim expected me to turn up m a 
flowery frock and little white sandals he was 
tine to be disappointed, and if he was apply- 
ing for the }ob of father surrogate he was out 
of luck 

One of Kanms statements at lunch had hit 
tue hard ' I know what it is like to lose the pei- 
son you love best in the world ’ 

He might have been refeiring to his wife. She 
had been dead for a good many years and he 
had never remarried. 1 had a feeling, however, 
that the loss had been mote letcnt. If his lost 
love had been a daughter . bhc could have 
bten about iny agt Iordan appeared to be m his 
late twenties 

[ was theonzmg on little or no evidence, but 
the theor) might help to explain Karim’s mier- 
csi in me. hiaybe he was seller and more senti- 
mental than he appeared. 

He certainly wasn’t sentimental about his son 
It had been i at her a horrible thing ti' say in 
Iordan’s presence — thoughtless at best, deliber- 
ately (atel at worst. I doubted that Kanm ever 
acted or spoke without thought 

Any fool, which Karim was not, w’ould have 
known that I too had lost the most important 
person in my life, and that that person was not 
my mother. It made a nice, neat, sentimental 
equation — one lost daughter, one lost father. 
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But no two men could have been more differ- 
ent — the one gentle, straightforward and direct, 
the other as twisty as a corkscrew and as tough 
as a crowbar. I didn’t trust him an inch, but 1 
was beginning to like him. Whatever else he 
might be, he wasn’t dull. 

I had an ulterior motive too. His arguments 
and Jennet’s had made perfect sense; I’d have to 
be crazy to pass up the chance of participating 
in the sort of project that had fascinated me for 
years. The interval would give me a respite, 
time to consider my future plans and come to 
terms with my loss. But my real reason for 
agreeing to stay was quite different. 

I went to the window. Blue shadows turned 
the tangle of brush into a shapcle.ss mass, 
vague as a storm cloud. 1 didn’t like the look of 
it and I certainly didn’t want to enter it again. 
But I had to, in order to prove to myself that I 
wasn’t losing what was left of my mind. 
Jordan’s certainty scared me even more than 
the panic attack. Could I have imagined the 
whole insane episode? If I had, a psychiatric 
hospital might be the best place for me. If I 
hadn’t — if Jordan was lying or just mistaken — 
it was essential that I confront the panic and 
overcome it. 

Tea was to be served on the terrace behind 
the house. I had refused an escort, saying 1 
remembered the way. The door through which 
Sean had carried me led directly onto the ter- 
race, but I decided to do a little exploring first. 
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So far all 1 had seen were the back parts of the 
house, and not all of those. 

The dining room and kitchen were on the 
right of the staircase hall. On the left was a 
larger entrance hall, with the library behind it 
and a gloomy drawing room or parlor opening 
dii ectly off it. Straight ahead was the front door. 

Instead of a porch or terrace the front door 
led to a porte cochere that would have sheltered 
the elegant ladies and gents emerging from their 
carriages and motors. The driveway circled 
around and then curved, disappearing into a 
group of trees. Beyond them. 1 assumed, was the 
modem gate Irom which 1 had been turned 
away only the day before. 

1 had to go .some distance from the house 
before I could get an cweialf view. It was the 
kind of house my mother would have had built 
if she had had enough money and had lived in 
the late nineteenth centur>. Ii combined the 
maximum of pretentiousness with the mini- 
mum of authenticity. Despite the pointed roof- 
lines and Gothic windows, it was pure Victorian, 
not Tudor or mediev'al. It even had useless bat- 
tlemented towers and parapets To this hodge- 
podge the designer had callously added the 
porte cochere and the verandas along one side. 
The arched window over the porte cochere 
must belong to the bedroom acro.ss the hall 
from my own. Presumably there were other bed- 
rooms over the drawing room and dining room 
wings, which stuck out from the narrow central 
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portion of the house. I had seen the window of 
one of them from my own window. 

I turned my back on the monster and looked 
out over the front yard. If there was any lemain- 
ing evidence of Fallon’s plan it eluded my eye. 
Mine was not a trained eye, however, an expert 
might detect traces 1 had missed, in the very 
contours of the land: raised or sunken beds, the 
line of the original drive. 1 had read about such 
things. 

And now 1 had a chance to sec how' they were 
done. The chance ot a lifetime. 

Following the driveway 1 discovered a nar- 
rower side road that appeared to lead toward a 
building whose slate tool was visible among the 
trees. I didn’t hear the car, all of a sudden it was 
there, coming straight at me. It wasn't coming 
fast, probably because the surface of the drive 
was rutted and uneven. 1 jumped aside — an 
unnecessary move, since the vehicle had come 
to a stop. 

No wonder 1 hadn't heard the .sound of the 
engine. The car was big and silver and obvi- 
ously expensive — a Bentley, a Rolls? What did 1 
know? Toyotas were more in my line. J he pirate 
who had carried me to my room that morning 
was at the wheel He put his head out the win- 
dow. 

“Want a lift?” 

“Where to?” 

“The garage.” 

“No, thanks. I’m just taking a little stroll.” 
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“Suit yourself.” He turned into the side road. 
After a moment 1 followed. It wasn’t far. By the 
time 1 arrived he had put the car away and was 
standing outside the building smoking a 
iiigarette and waiting for me. 

He was no more a chauffeur than I was a 
master gardener. It was partly the way he stood, 
balanced on the balls of his feel, like a spring 
ready to uncoil. It was partly the tilt of his head, 
as if he were listening for sounds no one else 
would hear. 1 wondered where he kept his gun. 
He wasn’t wearing a jacket and his ihm shirt 
and tight-fitting jeans displayed only the con- 
tours with which Nature had provided him — 
and very nice ones they were, too. 

He tossed the cigarette away and gave me a 
real, honest to goodness smile that showed his 
teeth and narrowed his eyes They were dark 
brown and a trifle protuberant. “Hello there.” he 
said. “The ankle is better?” 

“I just twisted it.” 1 looked into the garage. It 
was a handsomer structure than the house, its 
mellow red brick walls covered with Virginia 
creeper. Possibly it had once been the stables. 
There were two other vehicles tx side the — Rolls? 
One was a shiny new but very efficient-looking 
pickup, the other a Chevy. Jordan, being ostenta- 
tiously humble? Adjoining the main building was 
a .smaller, rather charming cottage, also of red 
brick with a slate roof. 

Seeing me crane my neck, Sean obligingly 
moved out of my way. “My humble quarters, 
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fonnerly one of the servants’ cottages. Office 
and kitchen on the first floor, bedroom and bath 
upstairs. Would you like to inspect them?” 

“What, now?” 

“Drop in any time.” His voice had the caress- 
ing note that loaded the words with double 
meanings, but 1 sensed it was just a habit of his. 
His eyes were cool and speculative. “I hear from 
the old man that you’ll be around for a while.” 

“Oh, really?” 1 started tt' go past him. He 
moved to block my way. 

“How did you get in here?” 

I w’asn’t particularly anxious to hear someone 
else tell me 1 was imagining things, so I avoided a 
direct answer. “Mr. Kailm accepted my explana- 
tion and he has invited me to be his guest. 1 can't 
see that you have any right to question me." 

“Oh, deary me, excuse me, ma’am. Are you 
going to report me for insubordination?” 

“Not if you get out of my way. I’m late for 
tea.” 

“This way, ma’am.” He sketched an insolent 
bow, and followed at a respectful distance. 

The path led past several sheds and a walled 
enclosure that seemed to be a kitchen garden 
and then turned, paralleling a bank of rhodo- 
dendron, before it ended at the base of a mod- 
em terrace. 1 knew where I was now. Beyond 
the terrace lay a wide stretch of grass and the 
great tree; under the tree was the table at which 
I had eaten Mr. Karim’s breakfast. If seemed a 
century ago instead of only that morning. 
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I was beginning to feel like Alice in 
Wonderland. Less than twelve hours ago I had 
awoken m a strange hotel room, alone and 
friendless, and here I was about to have after- 
noon tea with a rich man who had accepted me, 
a stranger and a trespasser, into his intimate 
family circle. 

Sean’s question had brought home to me how 
odd It was that Kanm hadn’t pursued the little 
matter ol how 1 had managed to get over or 
around that big high fence. He had quizzed me 
in detail about my family and my background 
and my knowledge of gardening, but he didn’t 
seem to be at all worried about the violation of 
his privacy. 

Maybe this was one of those stones in which 
the heroine (You a heioine? jeered a voice in 
mv mind) had forgotten who she really was, 
and had invented an imaginaiy life for herself. 
Maybe I was Karim’s long-lost daughter and 
crazier than a loon. Maybe 1 was just crazy, 
period. 

I was quite close to the table before 1 realized 
that the man seated there with my genial host 
was not Jordan. Seeing me, he rose punctil- 
iously to Ids feet. He was about Jordan’s height, 
but fair instead of dark. 

He looked tired. 1 don’t know why that was 
my first impression; nothing in his physical 
appearance supported it. He was a little on the 
thin side but with good shoulders and an erect, 
easy carriage. His smile was friendly, his blue 
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eyes unshadowed. I guessed he was in his mid- 
thirties. 

Kanm waved me toward a chair. “This is my 
neighbor and the former owner of Troytiin 
Giles Betancourt, meet Heather Tradescant 
She’s going to help me restore the gardens.” 

A bell rang somewhere off m the distance. 
Sean headed back toward the garage and Giles 
Betancourt, his eyes bright with interest, ex- 
claimed, “It’s a pleasure to meet you. Miss 
Tradescant. 1 believe our ancestors were well 
acquainted.” 

“1 doubt it.” 1 took the hand he extended and 
amended the brusque statement. “1 mean I 
doubt he was my ancestor. How do you do, Mr 
Betancourt ’ 

“Even il he wasn’t, the coincidence is enough 
to lustify the use ol first names, don’t you 
think?” 

“I certainly do,” said Karim complacently. 
“Heather is only a beginner, but she’s very 
knowledgeable ” 

“Thanks, Frank,” I said. 

Kanm chuckled. Giles Betancourt smiled, but 
not for the same reason Karim had chuckled He 
was just being agreeable. “I can’t imagine how he 
talked you into this. It will be an enormous project 
and he’s too bull-headed to take advice or — ” 

He broke off with a stifled exclamadon as two 
children came running across the lawn toward us. 

The boy wore the same clothes he had worn 
the day before. The girl, who was several years 
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his junior, was dressed in a female version of 
what must be a school uniform, with a pleated 
skirt instead of slacks, and a sweater of the same 
glaring, unbecoming blue. She was yelling, 
demanding that her brother wan for her and 
“give it back,” whatever it may have been, 
‘^iddenly he stopped and turned, and the little 
girl went sprawling, flat on her stomach. 

I understood then v^hy Giles Betancourt 
looked tired. “Fxcu.se me,” he said, and started 
toward the children. Between the shrieks of the 
girl 1 heaid her brothei say, “Poor I aura’ Did 
vou tnp?” She had. Over his foot. 

I was beginning to wonder what had hap- 
pened to mum when 1 saw her come around 
the corner of the house, accompanied by Sean 
Checking on visitors was probably part of his 
job, but they were walking close together and 
she was smiling up at him, lo.ssing her golden 
hair back with one hand. 1 had only seen her 
face when it w'as distorted by anger; when she 
smiled she was stunningly pretiy Long slim 
legs were di.splayed by a skirt that stopped 
.several inches above her knees, and one could 
hardly doubt that her weight w'as in the 
lower limits of the proper categoiy 1 reached 
for a .sandwich. It was probably ac involuntary 
reflex. 

Ignonng the children, she sauntered toward 
us and extended both hands to Frank, who took 
them in his. “Hello, Lindsay, how nice to see 
you. Heather, this is Mrs. Betancourt, Giles’s 
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wife and the mother of those charming chil- 
dren. Heather Tradescant, Lindsay.” 

She nodded indifferently at me and then did a 
classic double take. “Aren’t you — ” 

“Yep,” I said. “I am. How do you do, Mrs. 
Betancourt.” 

“Ah,” said Frank. “You’ve met.” 

“Yep,” I said. “Sort of.” 

Giles had picked his daughter up and 
brushed her off. 1 didn’t hear what he said, but 
anybody within a square acre could have heard 
the boy’s response 

“You're always blaming me! It wasn’t my 
fault. 1 didn’t do anything!” 

Giles’s reply was inaudible. The boy came 
running to his mother. “Mummy, he's picking 
on me again. He blames me for everything ” 

“That's all right, darling boy,” lindsay said 
vaguely. 1 he boy edged closer to hei as his 
father came up, holding the little girl’s hand, 

“As you have probably deduced. Heather, 
these are my children,” he said. “Bob and Laura, 
say hello to Miss Tradescant and Mr. Karim.” 

Bob gave me a knowing grin “Hello, Miss 
Tradescant.” His tone was a deliberate caricature 
of his father’s. “Hello, Mr. Karim, May 1 have 
one of those delicious little cakes, please, sir?” 

“We can’t stay,” Giles said. “1 was about to 
leave when you turned up, Lindsay.” 

“I was on my way home with the kiddies and 
decided I’d give you a lift,” 

“1 told you I’d walk.” 
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“You1l slay for tea, of course,” Frank said. 
“You know you’re always welcome. Sean, bring 
another chair.” 

Sean had remained standing. “There are enough 
chairs. I'm not staymg. If any of you prefer beer to 
lea and crumpets I’ll be .serving shortly.” 

“Barbarian,” f rank called after him. 

“Mummy, can 1 have a biscuit?” Bob asked. 

“Here.” She gave him a handful. “Now run 
away and play, both of you.” 

“There’s nothing to play with,” Bob pointed 
out, with some justice. 

“Find something.” She gave him a little 
shove Pouting like a baby he moved away, 
trailed by L,aura. 1 thought that if Laura was 
hoping for a share of the cookies she was due to 
be disappointed. 

Once the “kiddies ’ were disposed ot, Lindsay 
turned to me. She wa^ smiling but her eyes 
were cold and curious. “I'm glad to see you 
again. Miss Tradescant, so that I can apologize 
for my behavior yesterday. I’m afraid we moth- 
ers revert to the primitive when our kiddies are 
in danger. You understand. I’m sure.” 

Her smiling lips were as full and pink and 
perfect as those of a romance herotne on the 
cover of a paperback novel. 

“What’s all this about?” Frank asked curi- 
ously. 

Lindsay explained, her smooth white hands 
moving in graceful gestures. Did plastic sur- 
geons do hands? I wondered cattily. 
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“It certainly wasn’t Miss Tradescant’s fault,” 
she finished. Somehow it came out sounding as 
if it was my fault, though. “I didn’t realize she 
was a friend of yours, Frank.” 

“Thai would have made it okay for me to run 
over your son?’' 1 inquired. 

Lindsay looked blank. Blanker, 1 should say. 
Visibly amused — more amused than the taste- 
less remark deserved — Frank said smoothly, “1 
hope we are friends, but 1 only met Heather this 
morning.” 

“Oh. Then it was Jordan who invited you.” 

I said, “Nobody invited me. I just dropped in,” 

Nobody believed this except Frank, who 
chortled. I suppose Giles interpreted it as a gen- 
teel attempt to lend off Lindsay's impertinent 
questions. He was flushed with embarrassment. 

“One of his fellow students?” Lindsay per 
sisted. 

“No, I'm not a student.” 

“Heather is helping with the garden restora- 
tion,” Giles said. “Speaking of gardens — ’’ 

“Really.” She didn’t believe that either. “All 
the same, it’s rude of Jordan to ignore a guest. 
Where is he? ” 

Karim’s face couldn’t have been more bland. 
“Late as always. He’ll be along, I expect.” 

Giles finally managed to get a polite conver- 
sation going. He asked the usual questions — 
was this my first visit to the area, had I had the 
opportunity to do any sight-seeing, did I enjoy 
hiking? 
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I wasn’t surprised he should ask the last ques- 
tion. I look like the sort of woman who enjoys 
hiking. ‘There are a number of interesting 
walks hereabouts,” Giles said “But if 1 may offer 
a word of caution, you would be well advised to 
acquire a map oi walking guide before you go 
any distance.” 

“The terrain isn’t that rugged,” I said. “Are 
there mine shafts or quuksand or something?” 

“Parts of the moorland arc rather boggy. Not 
that you’d be sucked under or pursued by a 
spectral hound,” he amended, with a smile. 
“But there are rough stretches and its easy to 
wander off the marked path in mist oi fog. I 
have a walking guide il you’d care to — ” 

Lindsay jumped up “There he is Jordan!” 

Jordan had come out via the kitchen door. 
She w'cnt to meet him, holding out her hands. 
Someone must have told her it was a graceful 
gesture, and it was almost impossible for the 
person she greeted to ignore it 

Jordan ignoicd u Rccovcrii.g smoothly she 
twined those pretty white hands around his arm 
and drew him toward the table ‘‘Poor boy, you 
look absolutely exhausted. Come and have your 
lea ” 

Jordan detached her as efhciently and unemo- 
tionally as a man pushing away an overly affec- 
tionate dog. “Hello, Lindsay. Giles, it’s good to 
see you. 1 didn’t know you were here.” 

"We mustn’t stay." Giles glanced at the chil- 
dren, who were squatting on the ground some 
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distance away. They were suspiciously quiet, 
and I wondered what they had found to hold 
their interest. “1 just dropped in to tell Frank 
I’m hoping to get to those papers this weekend.” 

“Papers?” I echoed. “Relating to the garden?” 

“Nothing so significant, I’m afraid,” Giles 
said. “When we cleared the house out we found 
masses of rubbish in the attics, including some 
boxes of miscellaneous documents. I’ve been 
going through them a bit at a time — ” 

“At his leisure,” said Frank. “Fll raise my first 
offer, Giles. Five hundred pounds for the lot.” 

“Frank, I can’t imagine how you got the idea 
that there could be anything of interest to you 
in those papers,” Giles replied. “It would be tak- 
ing unfair advantage to sell them. 1 prefer to go 
through them myself. Who knows what ancient 
family scandals may require to be decently 
buried?” 

“They weren’t your dtrect ancestors,” f rank 
said. “Why should you care? I’ll make it guineas 
instead of pounds.” 

Giles laughed. “You’re a fnghtful snob, Frank. 
In the unlikely event that 1 come across any- 
thing to do with the Tradescants and/or Roger 
Fallon, I’ll give you first refusal. Allow me to — ” 

The sound that stopped him was the auditory 
equivalent of slicking your finger in a light 
socket — screams and squalls rising to a pitch 
that shocked the senses. Everybody froze, 
except Giles. He got out of his chair so fast it 
fell over, and sprinted off across the lawn. 
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I was the next to move. After several years of 
teaching you learn to recognize noises like 
those and respond fast. 

Laura was still sci earning, but the sounds 
were slightly mutflcd by the hands she had 
[iressed to her face. Blood tnckled down over 
^her fingers. Gile.s's efforts to pull her hands 
away were hampered by her frantic squirming, 
so I squatted beside them and grabbed hold of 
her flailing legs. 

‘Stop that!” I ordered “You’re not hurt. Let 
your daddy look.” 

It worked A firm, forcible order usually does, 
especially when it comes from a stranger. The 
child relaxed and Giles pned her sticky little 
fingers loose. It was difficult to a.ssess the degree 
of her injuries since she had smeared blood all 
o\cr her face. 1 couldn’t find my handkerchief, 
so 1 pulled out my shin tail and used it to wipe 
hci forehead. 

“No damage to her eyes,” \ said, relieved. 
“Just a lew scratches.” 

“What happened? ’ Lindsay demanded. “Laura, 
1 told you not to go near the hedge.” 

‘T didn’t!” Laura wept. “The kitty scratched 
me. Bobby was holding it and 1 was patting it 
and . . . Owooooo!” 

I got to my feet and looked around. No kitty, 
no Bobby. Then I saw him, his hands in his 
pockets, looking up into the tree. He took 
something from his pocket, hauled his aim 
back, and threw. Leaves fluttered down, and 
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something leaped from the branch. It hit the 
ground running and streaked for the hedge. It 
was a good-sized animal but I couldn’t make out 
details; I saw only a blur of brown and fawn and 
black before it vanished into the brush. 

1 reached Bobby in time to catch his arm 
before he could throw another stone. There was 
something about the kid that brought out all my 
worst instincts and I was angry anyhow, but 1 
had myself under control. I know I didn’t hurt 
him. He shrieked, as I had expected and then 
he lashed out with his foot, which 1 ought to 
have expected but didn’t. It was a hard, calcu- 
lated kick, and it smashed into my sore ankle. 

Flat on the ground I blinked away tears of 
pain and saw Iordan grab Bob by the collar. Bob 
didn’t fight back this time. Looking limp and 
frail and helple.ss in Jordans grip, he appealed to 
the others. “I say, I am sorry. I didn’t mean to. 
my foot slipped when she shook me.” 

“I’d have done more than shake you, you little 
monster.” Jordan said. He pushed the boy away 
and bent over me “Are you all right, Heather?” 

“Sure,” I said bravely. But my ankle gave way 
when 1 stood up, and 1 lurched against Jordan, 
who put his arm around me. It was as imper- 
sonal as a back brace, but Lindsay gave me a 
long, measuring look before turning to hci son. 

“Apologize, Robert.” 

“I did. It was an accident. Mummy. She star 
tied me, shaking me like that, and 1 slipped, 
and—” 
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“Dropped the stone,” I said My ankle 
throbbed and I was m no mood to be polite “It’s 
none of my business, Mrs Betancourt, but per- 
haps your son could do with a lesson in kind- 
ness to animals 

‘It’s a wild cat,” Bobby protested “Danger- 
(Ws It hurt Lauia ” 

“Oh, lor (lod’s sake,” Jordan said, lip curling. 
‘It wouldn’t have scratched your sister if you 
hadn’t leased or tormented it Come and sit 
down. Heather, and I’ll gel some ice loi that 
ankle ” 

So ma>bc I leaned on him a little more than 
was neccssaiy The look on 1 iiulsa)’s laie as she 
waK hed us gave me a contemptibk saiislaction 
I don’t often get the chance to make beautilul 
women jealous 



THREE 


Lahynnthus hit habitat Mmotaums 
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Somehow I wu'' not sufjpnstti to distovn that 
JojjJan’s kindly concern had been prompted by 
annoyance at Bobby, not interest in rn) iovel> 
self After Laura had been attended to and 
stuffed with cookies and 1 had been settled in a 
chair with my foot in a bucket of ice, Giles reit 
erated his intention of leaving 1 his time no one 
objected, not even 1 mdsay The role of devoted 
mum appeared to be weanng thin She left Giles 
to carry the little girl, and pushed Bob away, 
frowning, when he tried to take her hand 

As soon as they were out of sight Jordan 
started for the house 

“Where are you going^” his father demanded 
“Come back and have your tea ” 

“No, thanks ” 

“Come here. I want to talk to you.” 
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jordan slopped, his back to us. His shoulders 
moved slightly; he mighr have been shrugging, 
or bracing bimseli. Returning he gave me a 
look 1 had no difficulty m interpreting. 

“Excuse me,’ I said. ‘ ril just leave you two 
alone.” 

“No, no, you must keep your foot in the ice a 
little longer, ’’ Frank said. "How does it feel?” 

“Frozen stiff.” 

“Perhaps some Epsom salts.” 

“1 don’t need Epsom salts or ice. It's fine, He 
|ust caught me off-balance.” 

“He’s a dreadful child,” Frank said “Badly 
spoiled, of counsc, by his mother, but don’t 
you think there is some deeper psychological 
problem?” 

“ft’s none of my business.” 

“How di.screet Aren’t vou curious? People,” 
said Frank, pouring ua. interest me. Their 
actions, their motives, their relationships. Giles 
IS a nice fellow, don't you think? ’ 

“Very nice.” I drank my tea. 

“He obviously enjoyed your company.’' 

1 smiled and sipped my tea. Frank tried again. 
“His wife is quite lovely, isn’t she?” 

If you like the Barbie doll type. 1 didn't say it, or 
any of the other things that came to mind. I knew 
what the old rascal was up to. “Quite lovely” 

“But rather like a wax doll, isn't she?” I gave 
him a startled look. He grinned at me. “Some 
men prefer a woman with more character. Not 
Jordan, though.” 
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Jordan wasn’t ready for it. “For God’s sake, 
Dad!” 

“Pas (levant les domestiques?” 1 quoted 
sweetly. 

He came back with a quick, “Pas devant les 
dtrangeres, if you prefer.” 

“Why, Jordan, Heather isn’t a stranger, she’s 
practically one of the family,” Frank said. 
“Anyhow, she could hardly help noticing how . . . 
fond . . . Lindsay is of you.” 

Jordan didn't respond. He had the look ot a 
man who is walking down a dark street in a bad 
neighborhood, anticipating attack but not 
knowing from which direction it will come 

“It isn’t her lault,” Frank went on, with a 
hypocntical sigh. “The poor woman has a seri- 
ous problem. She can’t control herself. Ionian 
isn't the only man hereabouts she has— er — 
favored with her attentions, but of course hes 
the wealthiest. At least she assumes he will be ’ 

I was speechless with horrified admiration. 
My mother had been good at putting people 
down, but she was a rank amateur compared to 
Frank. In a single .speech he had implied that 
Lindsay was a promiscuous woman whose 
weakness his son had callously exploited, and 
that even a nymphomani,iPic would favor Jordan 
only because he was the heir of a wealthy man. 
If he was the heir. 

Jordan might have fought back il he and his 
father had been alone; the presence of a stranger 
kept him from replying, but repressed fury 
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darkened his face and lightened his mouth. I 
was angry loo — not on Jordan’s behalf, on my 
own. I resent being used as a stick to beat peo- 
ple with. 

“So how do you come to be so well informed 
about Lindsay’s little problem, Frank? You’re the 
Sne who’s wealthy, didn’t she make a pass at 
you first?” 

Frank’s cheeks turned a rich purple color. I 
thought for a minute he was going to explode. 
He did — with laughter. He laughed so hard he 
had to lower his head onto the table 1 felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of myself, but not much Frank 
brought out the worst in me, and nobody could 
say he hadn’t asked lor it 

T waited until he had got himselt under con- 
trol — more or less he went on spuitenng and 
muttering for quite some time — before I sought 
a safei subject. 

“Those papers you and Mr. Betancourt men- 
tioned — family papers, he .said. 1 take it that he’s 
the collector trom whom you obtained Roger 
Fallon’s lettei to Tradcscant.” 

“No ” Frank’s eyes flickered from me to the 
face of his son and then back to me. Maybe my 
lude, unforgivable comment had had the 
desired effect after all; he wasn t willing to risk 
another one. "Giles is no collector. He’s not 
directly descended from the Fallons; the con- 
nection is through the maternal line, I believe. 
The property has changed hands several 
times.” 
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“Then why are you so interested in the 
papers? Five hundred pounds is a lot of money.” 

“It's Jordan who is interested in the papers. 
No .sum of money is too great if it will make 
him happy, and assist a significant piece of 
research.” 

“You’re a prince, Frank,” I said. “But 1 saw 
the gleam in your eyes. You want those papers 
yourself, and you wouldn’t want them unless 
you expect to find material dating from the lime 
the gardens were laid out. How did they come 
into Giles’s hands if he didn’t inhent them^’’ 

“You arc a t lever girl.” Fiank beamed approv- 
ingly at me, and }ordan let out his breath “Most 
of the Fallon papers were dispersed two hun- 
dred years ago. when the diiect line died out 
Some ended up in collections like the one trom 
which 1 purchased the letter. The majoiity have 
simply disappeared. But a few . 

“Giles's great-grandlathei, who built the present 
house, fancied himsell as an antiquarian, and he 
claimed to be descended from one of Fallon’s 
daughters. Like many of his contemporanes he 
had no taste and no training; he acquired old 
manuscripts the way a magpie collects sparkling 
objects. He bought up a lot ol things from local 
families. When I purchased the house the attics 
were stuffed with the old gentleman’s acquisi- 
tions, and with the accumulated junk of suc- 
ceeding generations. There is a chance that the 
collection includes some seventeenth-century 
documents.” 
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1 shook my head. “Seems lo me you’re risking 
a lot of money on a remote possibility. He said 
he’d offer you any pertinent material he found. 
Don’t you trust him?” 

“He IS too slow. 1 don’t like waiting for what 1 
want.” 

' 1 believed that. 

“If Iordan would show a little initiative I 
wouldn’t have to wait,” Frank went on. “1 feel 
certain Lindsay would be happy to let him go 
through the papers. Some evening when Giles is 
out of town.” 

He was at it again. This time Jordan was 
saved by Doreen, who came storming out of the 
house. She stopped in front of Frank and glared 
at him, her hands on her hips. 

■'What’s all this about my cat? I won’t have 
nothing done to it, hear? That sodding little 
Bobby must have been tormenting it ’ 

“It scratched the little girl quite badly,” Frank 
.said, shaking his head and pursing his lips 

“It’s a gentle animal, reely. It wouldn’t huit 
nobody unless it was provoked.” 

“That’s all right, Doreen, ’’ Jordan said. “Noth- 
ing is going to happen to the cat.” 

“Lindsay told Sean it had to be tested for 
rabies. The only way they can do that is to . . . 
It’s had its shots, you can’t let them hurt it!” 

“Nobody is going to hurt the cat,” Jordan 
repeated. He glowered at his father. “Tell her. 
Dad.” 

“Of course not.” Frank looked at him in 
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shocked surprise. “How could you let her think 
that?” Glancing at me, he explained, “It isn’t 
really hers, you know. It came with the house. 1 
didn’t realize you had become so attached to it, 
Doreen. Take it home with you if you like.’’ 

“1 can’t do that.’ 

“Why not?” Jordan asked curiously. 

“Oh — Well . . . you know how it is with cats 
This IS where it lives It wouldn’t be nghi to 
take It away. We all look after it,” she added 
defensively, it’s a good mouser ’ 

“That’s quite all right,” Frank said. 

“Oh. Well. Sorry, sir. 1 fear 1 forgot myself ” 

Frank looked at her severely “You did 
indeed. .Such language, m front of a lady like 
Miss Tradescanl.” 

Doreen glanced shyly at me. “Sorry, miss. 
Um — Sean said as how you’d stopped the lit- 
tle — the little chap when he was ihiowing 
stones at the cat.” 

“Knocked him flat,” Fiank said with a 
chuckle. 

“1 didn’t mean to.” Catching Doreen’s eye, I 
laughed and admitted, “Okay, so maybe I did 
mean to. I don’t approve of corpoial punish- 
ment, but that young man needs a firm hand ” 

“So does hes mother,” Frank said. “A man’s 
hand. Eh, Jordan?” 


Dinner, I had been told, was at eight o’clock. 
That’s late for Missouri and other unsophisti- 
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cated places, but I didn’t mind. I had eaten quite 
a few sandwiches and when I went back to my 
room after tea and torture, 1 found that little 
elves had been at work. My clothes had been 
unpacked and hung in the wardrobe. The bed 
and the window seat were piled with cushions, 
'.here was a hassock in front of the easy chair 
and a low table next to it. On that table was a 
basket of fruit and a tin of fancy biscuits, on the 
bedside table was a small clock and a cut-glass 
carafe with a matching glass upended over it. 1 
sampled the contents Water. What, 1 thought, 
no champagne? 

The elves had tactfully refrained from un- 
packing my more personal possessions; my 
toothbrush and the miscellaneous cosmetics 
and first-aid supplies were jumbled up in the 
suitcase as 1 had left them. The bags of choco- 
lates were there too. I pm the chocolates m the 
drawer of the bedside table and the cosmetics in 
the bathroom. Then I opened the drawer and 
ate a few chocolates and lay down on the bed. I 
had been up since before dawn, and encounters 
with Karim — Frank, 1 reminded myself — ^were 
tiring. 

I .slept, heavily and without dreaming, until 
almost eight. Having been brought up to believe 
that it IS rude to be late for meals 1 paused only 
long enough to smooth my dishevelled hair 
before hurrying downstairs. 1 needn’t have hur- 
ried. The dining room was deserted, though the 
table had been laid as if for a party — ^flowers. 
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candles, damask cloth and napkins. There were 
four place settings. I stood around for a while, 
idly wondering who the fourth person would 
be, and then headed for the kitchen to see what, 
if anything, was going on. 

Nobody was there but Sean. His feet on a 
chair, he was reading a newspaper. “Hi,” he 
said. “Want a beer?” 

“No thanks.” 1 looked around the room. It 
showed the same peculiar blend of old and new 
that marked the rest of the house, as if the nec- 
essary modem conveniences had been added 
without regard for design or appearance. The 
end result was surprisingly pleasant, even if the 
cabinets weren’t knotty pine and the appliances 
had not been color coordinated. There were 
pots of geraniums on the windowsills, and the 
wooden surface of the table at which Sean was 
sitting had the patina produced by age and 
innumerable scrubbings. The room was neat as 
the proverbial pin and there wasn’t so much as a 
carrot stick in sight, not to mention a cook. 

“Where is everybody?” 1 asked. 

“If you mean Mrs. Greenspan and Doreen, 
they’ve gone.” 

“Aren’t there any live-in servants?” 

“Just me.” 

He was trying to provoke me; the insolent 
tone and lounging pose weren’t those of a con- 
ventional servant. He hadn’t even taken his feet 
off the chair, much less stood up. Had I treated 
him like a social inferior? I hadn’t meant to; in 
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my world those distinctions didn't exist , and his 
position in that household was certainly more 
complicated than that of a paid employee. 

“Can 1 do something to help?” I asked. 

From the dining room came the ringing of a 
bell — not a genteel tinkle, a loud, peiemptory 
thime. Sean put the newspaper down and stood 
up. “The old man is ready. Since you were kind 
enough to ask, the answer is yes — you can help 
me serve the food. Mrs. Greenspan prepared it 
before she went home. 1 have many talents, but 
cooking isn’t one of them.” 

He opened the refrigerator and began remov- 
ing covered plates and dishes. 

The food was all cold, but u was quite a 
spread — cold salmon with a delicately ftavored 
green sauce, .salads and homemade bread and 
sweet butter. At the head of the table, his brass 
bell at hand, Frank smiled benevolently at us as 
we served the food. His sole contribution was to 
open a bottle of w ine. Sean filled the glasses and 
then sat down. So there wasn’t another guest. 

“Where is Jordan?” 1 asked, eyeing the food 
hungrily. 

“Don’t w'ait for him.” Frank attacked his 
salmon. “He may or may not turn up. ' 

“Oh.” 

“We live simply,” Frank explained. “This is 
freedom hall, my dear Heather; come and go as 
you like, do as you like.” 

Catching my eye, Sean showed me a flash of 
white teeth. Frank did as he liked, but only 
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because he had everybody else at his beck and 
call. 

“How many people work here?” I asked. 

Frank had taken a huge bite of bread, so Sean 
took it upon himself to answer. “The cook, 
Doreen, two teenagers from the village who 
come m three limes a week to clean. Oh, and 
the guy who calls himself the gardener. He 
shows up when he fetels like it. And me.” 

“What do you do?” 

“A little bit of everything. Chauffeur, gate- 
man, waiter, personal trainer — when Frank can 
be talked into exercising, which ism often — 
errand boy.” 

A.s the dusk deepened the candle flames took 
on new brilliance, lonning pools of soft light 
acrt»ss the damask cloth. Darkness pressed 
against the open windows. 

“So there’s nobody else .here at night,” I said. 

“There’s only me and jordan in the house,” 
Frank said, “Sean has his own quarters next to 
the garage. He likes his independence. You 
aren’t worried about being here with us, are 
you. Heather? I assure you you couldn’t be .safer 
m your own home It’s not likely that )ordan 
would show enough normal human imtincts to 
make improper advances to you, but if he 
should — ” 

“I’m not worried,” I said stoutly. “Not about 
that. 1 was thinking about you, actually. The 
place IS isolated and your security measures 
aren’t exactly stringent. Not that Sean isn’t 
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worth an army — ” 1 gave Sean a gracious nod, to 
which he responded with a gnn and tug at his 
forelock, “but he’s only one man.” 

“You think I should surround myself with 
armed guards?” Frank inquired. “There’s no way 
ol making onesell entirely secure. Heather. If 
..omeonc is determined to kill you he'll find a 
way around or through any secuniy system you 
< ould design.” 

He was right. If assassins could get at prime 
minisiets and presidents, they could get at any- 
body. I wondered if Frank’s calm acceptance of 
the possibility was due to his belief in predesti- 
nation. Why light it if it’s going to happen any- 
how 

Since 1 was not a fatalist I wasn’t entirely 
happy about the situation Not that I fell I 
needed a chaperone, but the house was old, the 
rooms were large and the ceilings were high, the 
floorboards probably creaked and 1 wouldn’t 
have been at all surprised to iiear things go 
bump in the night There wouldn't be anybody 
111 the house but Frank and Jordan 

Of course thcie was John Tradescant the 
Younger, looking down from the landing. Maybe 
he was the ghost. There had to be one. No ser- 
vants living in, the cold meal, piepared by a 
cook who wasn’t willing to hang around after 
nightfall — yes, it sounded like a conventional 
Victorian ghost story. 

At least John the Younger would make a 
more interesting specter than the usual White 
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Ladies and hooded monks Stepping out of the 
frame, drifting through the shadowy house 
with his piratical beard bristling and his shovel 
in his hand, looking for a plate where he could 
plant what^ 

No 1 told myself Young John wouldn’t walk 
here That little garden m Lambeth maybe He 
would feel at home there, it had been laid out 
with the plants and designs of his time Did he 
and his father wander the paths m the dim 
starlight checking lor aphids on the roses and 
intrusive weeds in the neat pattern of I he knot 
garden 

f rank ".aw me staring at the wmdow and mis 
interpreted my expression i do take leasonable 
pret autions, Heather,’ he said rcassunngly Lspe 
cially at night Show her, Sean Its time voii 
turned on the outside lights an>how 

‘ I was going to clear awa> first ’ Sean rose 
obediently 

“Leave the dishes 1 always do f rank said 
comfortabl) 

(M loursc he did Iheie was always some- 
body around to do what he didni tare to do 
Tonight that somebody seemed to be me The 
housekeeping arts are not my forte, but few 
women, 1 suppose, could have abandoned 
uneaten food to the tender mercies of insects 
and 

“The cat would have a great time with the 
salmon,” 1 remarked, rising in ray turn “I’ll 
cover It and put it in the tndge ” 
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"The cat doesn't come in the house,” T rank 
said. “But go ahead Sean will help you.” 

Scan picked up a few plates and preceded me 
He went to the back door and touched a switch. 
Nothing happened. “Damn,” he said “111 have 
tp go in the mam hoard Back m a minute ” 

He went out the door, closing it behind him 

1 meant to look foi plastic wrap or foil with 
which to cover the salmon, hut msteacl I went 
to the window. There was enough moonlight 
lor me to make out the shape of the big tree 
and the dark mass at the fat end of the cleared 
space 

Somewheic in that dark tangle wa^ the tun- 
nel I had traversed. I knew it w'as there and I 
would prove It But not tonight 1 pictured 
how tt would seem with only a flashlight to 
guide me — the gieen walls shiny with dew in 
the limited light, the scuttle and scratch of 
nocturnal animals through the roots Their 
burrows and tunnels were theic, narrow and 
low to the ground, unnoticed ov taller two- 
footed passershy. The cat must have gone 
through one such hole. 

A blaze of light blinded me 1 he wliole scene 
lit up like a stage — the terrace, to the tight of 
the window; the tree; the lawn, the cold white 
illumination drained all color from grass and 
leaves like a black and white etching. 

The back door opened and Sean came in. 
“Feel better?” he asked. “The lights are con- 
trolled from the master panel in my office, but 
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there’s another switch here. The cook keeps 
turning them off — ^by mistake, she claims.” 

“Show me,” 1 said, joining him at the door. 

“Why?” 

“So 1 won’t push the wrong buttons by mis- 
take, like Mrs. Green.span.” 

“There’s no rea.son for you to push any but- 
tons.” 

“One never knows. What’s the big deal?” 

“Oh, all right. These are the switches tor the 
outside lights. They’re all around the house and 
iff the gate. This controls the alarm system, but 
you don’t have to worry your little head about 
It; you can’t turn it on or oft without a key. 1 
usually set the alarm when I leave the house at 
night, and it stays on until seven-thirty in the 
morning So don’t open any of the ground-floor 
doors or windows unless you want to announce 
youi intentions to half the county.” 

“You mean I can’t get out of the house 
between dark and dawn?” 

“You can get out all right, you just can’t do it 
without attracting my attention.” 

He looked so pleased with himself I felt the 
urge to snap back with some childish challenge: 
“Oh, yeah?” or “Wanna bet?” He saw my lower 
lip go out and continued, in an even more con- 
descending voice, “If you have a heavy date or 
you think there’s a buiglar under the bed, call 
me. The extension is number four.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Any time.” 
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By the lime we had cleared the table and 1 
had rinsed the dishes and put them m the dish- 
washer It was alter ten, and Frank announced it 
was time for bed When he went to bed, every- 
body went. Sean said good night and Frank 
esc oi ted me to my room Altei asking it there 
e as anything I needed or wanted, he bade me a 
tatherly good night 

It wasn’t until I had closed m> dooi and 
switc hed on the lights that 1 tcmtinbcied I 
didn’t have anything to lead I v-Oiisideicd going 
down to the librai> Not scrioiisl> however 
There weie lights m the hall but not a lot ot 
them, and 1 wasnt eiaz) about the idea ol 
dese ending the stairs with john the \oungcr 
looking over inv shouldei 1 sat down in the 
tasv chan and reached foi an apple thinking, 
ungratelull), that a host considerate enough to 
[iioMcle (c'okies and fruit would ilso supply 
bedside reading 

He had Iheie was a book on die table — the 
book about the Laiicadiiie witih>.s 

1 bit into the apple and stared at the book 1 
hadn’t noticed it earhei, but it might ha%e been 
there, hidden by the Inut basket 

Theie weic no other books it was this or 
nothing I took it and the apple U' bed 


Old Demdike admitted evciything The Devil 
had first appeared to her m the sliape of a boy, 
but he sometimes took the loriu ot an animal 
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As every educated person knew, all proper 
witches had such animal “familiars,” which they 
suckled at the breast or at one of the extra teats 
which were the final, damning evidence of 
witchcraft. 

The speediest way to take away a man’s life, 
Demdike explained, was to “Make a picture of 
clay, like unto the shape of the person whom 
they mean to kille and when they would have 
them to be ill in any one place more than an 
other; then take a Thome or Pinne, and pricke 
it in that part of the Picture you would so have 
to be ill; And when they would have the whole 
body to consume away, then take the remnant 
of the sayd Picture and burae it.” 

Torture was lorbidden by English law, but the 
conditions under which the accused were con- 
fined and questioned amounted to torture, pro- 
longed and painful. It is no wonder the old 
woman confessed — if she did. A common 
method of interrogation was to read out the 
charges and demand that the accused confirm 
them. A nod or a groan would be taken for 
agreement. The inquisitors already knew how to 
phrase the questions. The methods of witchcraft 
had been described by numerous authorities, 
the greatest of whom was the king himself. Had 
not a group of Scottish witches attempted to 
raise a storm that would sink his ship when he 
sailed to Norway to fetch his bride? Torture was 
permitted by Scottish law; James had personally 
supervised the “questioning” of some of the 
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accused, and forced the reluctant jury to convict 
them. 

Old Demdikc was luckier than her children, 
both of whom were condemned and hanged. 
Her God showed her the mercy King James and 
the law would not, by the middle of May she 
was dead, whether from torture oi disease the 
record does not state 

The dungeons ol Lancaster Castle are still to 
be seen 


The stone walls were slimy with lichen and wet 
with condensation The only light came from a 
barred window, high on one wall 1 lay on my 
side, my cheek resting on a stone covered with a 
film of filth I could feel the fleas crawling over 
me, the dull pam of the sores that covered most 
oi my body, I could smell decayed straw and 
urine and lotting human flesh. A rat walked 
unconcernedly across the floc'i a few inches 
fiom niy face 

Torture is forbidden by English law. 

I hadn't spoken aloud but when 1 looked up 
someone was bending over me. Her face looked 
like crumpled linen Ller eyes were blank white 
c ircles, her bleeding gums com|. lelely devoid of 
teeth. 

“This will pass,” she mumbled. “You are one 
of us. You will be with her and with us in a 
fairer place than their Heaven.” 

1 screamed at her. “Tm not one of you! You 
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aren’t even real! I’m dreaming, and 1 hate this, 
and I’m going to wake u^. . . . Now! ’ 

1 squeezed my eyes shut and held my breath 
and clenched my lists, mental muscles strain- 
ing. Something gave way, as if 1 had broken 
through a wall. 1 smelled clean air and fresh 
linen, I felt the softness of the mattress under 
me. Gasping with relief, I opened my eyes. 

She was still bending over me. Old Deindikc, 
in her tattered black dress, her while hair mal- 
ted with filth. Her eyes weren’t blind, they were 
open and they saw me. Her hand reached foi 
my face. 

1 rolled away, across the bed and olf it, and 
when my feet touched the Door I did wake up. 

1 had closed the drapes the night before but 1 
hadn't closed them all the way. There was 
enough light for me to see w'hcrc 1 was going, I 
pushed the curtains aside and curled up on the 
window seat. 

it was almost a relief to have an ordinary 
nightmare, without Freudian undercurrents. 
Not that 1 needed a psychiatrist to interpret 
those other nightmares; I knew what caused 
them, 1 just didn’t know how to put an end to 
them. 

Dawn was not far away. Beyond the glare of 
the artificial lights the sky had paled. I he air 
was cool. I pulled my feet up under my night- 
gown and wrapped my arms around my bent 
knees. 

1 had seen a psychiatrist. At the end of the 
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third fifty-minute hour he had told me 1 needed 
four or five years of intensive psychotherapy. 
When I asked how much it would cost he 
informed me that mental health could not be 
measured in monetary terms. 

The only other expert I consulted was my 
father’s best friend, a woman of eighty- odd who 
lived on the next block Her advice was simpler 
and just as hard to accept. “Slop feeling sorry 
for vourself. Ciet a life. You’ve never had one “ 

I had resented her comments even more than 
the shrinks glib diagnosis. Both of them had 
been wrong. All I needed was a little tune to 
adjust and some di\ crsion There’s notiiine, like 
tlic tioublcs of other pct»ple to distract you from 
vour own — hadn't she said something of the 
sort? She'd been right about that, at any rate. 
Between the Betancourts and the Karims, not to 
mention jennet the village witch, there was 
plenty of distraction here. 

The ail was .sweet with blended flower fra- 
grances, and a genuine early bird let out a long, 
musical trill. A lark? I supposed it couldn't be a 
nightingale. 1 had always wanted to hear one. 

If it hadn't been for that damned alann, 1 could 
have gone for a walk. Lxcrcise and fresh air were 
what 1 wanted and the fact that 1 couldn’t get 
them made me want them all the more. 1 was half 
tempted to call Sean — he was probably still 
asleep — and demand he rum off the alarm. 
Waking him up would be less satisfying, though, 
than proving that I didn’t need his permission. 
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I leaned out the window and looked down 
The drop was sheer, straight down onto the 
concrete suifatc of the ten ace It was a grace 
less, relatively modern addition, that teirace — 
another discoidanl note, like the Victorian 
veranda 

The veranda Jumping up, I went to the othci 
window It opened onto the south side of the 
house — and the root of the veranda 

The light had stiengthened 1 could see the 
surface, shingled and slightly sloping The roof 
had been icpaired in a slapdash fashion — 
patched here and ihcic, where shingles had 
blown oil or lotted away— but it dicln’t look 
awfully solid However, it was only six feet 
below the windowsill 1 wouldn’t have to jump, 
I could lowei myself, testing the surface before I 
rested my weight on it M) ankle felt fine No 
problem There were no screens m the win- 
dows No problem there eithei Here was my 
chance to look for the tunnel through the 
hedge, to prove to Jordan — and myself — that I 
had not imagined it 

1 dressed quickly and climbed carefully out 
the window Preoccmpied with this procedure I 
didn’t notice the rectangle of light on the w'all 
next to me until I had turned around 

Instinctively I dropped to hands and knees 
Frank’s suite, bedroom, and study and bath, was 
on the noith side of the house The window 
must be that of Jordan’s room. What the hell 
was he doing up so early? Had he heard me? 
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I waited for a few minutes. No silhouette 
showed against the lighted window, so I con- 
cluded he hadn’t heard me — ^yet. I’d have beat a 
hasty retreat if I had been certain I could pull 
myself back into my window without making a 
doud noise. The way my luck was going I would 
probably lose my grip and fall onto, possibly 
through, the roof. But if 1 went on 1 would have 
to pass close by that lighted window. Jordan’s 
room occupied a square tower that stuck out 
from the house and was connected with it by 
only one wall. The veranda ran around two 
sides of the tower and if 1 remembered the lay of 
the land the only place from which I could 
safely descend was beyond his window, where 
grass and shrubs would soften a possible fall. 
Below the roof on my lelt, away from his room, 
was an cxtensiori of the terrace. 

1 had to risk it, there was no other way, unless 
1 squatted there and waited for him to go down- 
stairs. He might not do that for hours 1 began 
to crawl, watching that lighted window and 
wincing when splinters pricked my hands. 
Avoiding the light spilling out onto the roof 
brought me uncomfortably close to the edge of 
the veranda. It had once been nmmed with an 
ornamental railing of typical Victorian ginger- 
bread, of which only a few jagged bits remained. 
1 looked down. It was a long way down, but at 
least there was grass under me now. Hoping for 
a drainpipe or a trellis, 1 crawled on. No drain- 
pipe, no trellis. I’d have to settle for a post, and 
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hope it was sturdier than it looked. At least the 
roof supports weren’t smooth pillars or fluted 
columns; they bulged with carvings and were 
flanked at the top by openwork brackets 

My descent was far from graceful. It wasn’t 
exactly silent either One of the brackets gave 
way when my foot pressed it, and I slid dovm in 
a breathless flurry, arms and legs wrapped 
around the post, and toppled over into an azalea 

Lying on my back, half concealed by leaves, I 
looked up Another smaller tower jutted oui 
from the larger structure in which Jordan’s room 
was located Its window was lighted too A bath- 
room, maybe. A rush of water nearby — the drain- 
pipe I hadn’t found — confirmed this assumption 
and 1 relaxed. If he had been in the bathroom, 
with water running, he couldn’t have heard any- 
thing 

1 crept out of the azalea and stood up, dust- 
ing off the seat of my pants C.hildish triumph 
filled me, and for a moment 1 considered going 
to Sean’s room and waking him up. 

It was only a fleeting thought Walking in on 
a man like Sean was likely to get a girl shot, or 
at least thrown hard across the room Anyhow 1 
had other things to do. I pulled on my gloves 
and began walking along the hedge, looking for 
that damned elusive opening. There might not 
be a visible break on this side of the jungle. I 
had been running full tilt, my hands covering 
my face, when I came out; the panicky impetus 
of rapid motion might have carried me through 
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several feet of brambles. But .surely there would 
be some evidence of my passage, broken 
branches or scattered leaves. 

1 was moving slowly, inspecting the green 
barrier for such signs, when someone spoke. 
The words ‘Good morning" were innocuous, 
but the very sound of a human voice was 
enough to scare mt half to death 1 shrieked and 
spun around. 

Jordan must have dressed in a hurry. His hair 
was rumpled and his sweater appeared to be on 
backward He hadn't shaved, either His smile 
could only be described as lacking humor. 

1 got my breath back. ‘ That was a mean trick!” 

‘Turn about is fair play. Now you have a faint 
idea of my sen.saiions yesterday morning. What 
the devil aic you up to now? You must want 
something rather badlv to ri.sk that dramatic 
exit. The roof is in poor condition. You might 
have fallen off, or through.” 

‘ And you might have warneil me.” 

‘What, and interrupt the performance? 1 
watched the entire thing It was very exciting. 
Now, now, don’t lose your temper, the fact is, I 
didn’t see you until you were midway along, 
and 1 was afraid to call out for fear of startling 
you. A sudden, abrupt movement might indeed 
have proved dangerous.” 

It was, for Jordan, a fairly conciliatory 
speech, hut I wus in no mood for making up. 
“You talk like a professor,” I said rudely. “Is that 
what you do? Or do you do anything?” 
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“I plan to do it one day. Profess, is that the 
word?” My rudeness didn’t bother him one bit. 
Compared to his father’s conversational habits, 
mine were absolutely innocmous. “I’m working on 
my dissertation at the moment, ot trying to These 
distractions arc not conducive to concentration.” 

“At the moment, you arc distracting me,” I 
said. “Excuse me while 1 — uh — go on with what 
1 was doing.” 

“You still haven’t told me what that is. ” He 
moved to intercept me as 1 started forward He 
didn’t touch me; his hands were in his pockets 
He was just thcie. in my way, and 1 couldn’t 
prevent him from following me if he chose. 1 
could tell him the truth oi I could abandon the 
project, and I d gone to too much effort to do 
the latter. 

“You didn’t believe me when I told you there 
was a way through that jungle I'm going to 
look tor It.” 

I brushed past him and began walking along 
the line of the hedge. 

He followed. “You claim, 1 believe, that there 
is another opening outside the grounds?" 

“Yes.” 

“Then let’s go look for that one.” 

1 stopped and turned to face him. “Why?” 

“Do you mean, why am 1 offering to assist you, 
or why should we search for that entrance rather 
than the one that is — ^jou claim — on this side? 
The answer to the first part of the question should 
be obvious. I hope to catch you in a flat-out fla- 
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grant he, of course As for the second point, thts 
opening, assuming it exists, ts obviously con- 
cealed. The other, according to you, is not.” 

“Damn it, it isn’t. Concealed, [ mean It’s 
(here Was there.” 

“Come on then ” 

He headed foi the garage 
I could nin t(» catch up with him or trail 
meekly along behind, like a servant —or a 
Victorian woman Neither alternative appealed 
to me, but the second requiied less effort. 
Be sides, it anybod) was going to roust ,Seaii out 
of bed T would rathei it wasn t me 

He was alieadv up and dressed and when he 
.aw me he gave mt a long, thoughtful look He 
must liave concluded that Jordan had turned olf 
the alarm, becaitse he didn’t mention it 

“Where aic you going at this hour*’” he 
asked 

Joidan didn’t appreciate being inteiiogated 
Wc won’t be long,” he said curtly Sean said no 
more 

Jordan backed the pickup out and gestured at 
me to get in, which I did He didn’t speak as we 
followed the drive to the front of the house and 
turned into the avenue leading to the gate The 
trees lining it were oaks, and they were in lern- 
ble condition. People usually plant trees too 
close together; they want immediate gratifica- 
tion. But it doesn’t take long for the growing 
trees to crowd one another out, fighting foi sun- 
light and nutrients Many ot the old oaks were 
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dying, all had dead branches, and the ground 
under them was littered with fallen wood. Some 
of them might be saved, with proper pruning 
and thinning, but it might be simplei to take 
them all out and start again. . . . 

Jordan didn't ask directions. He must have 
known where my car had been found. We had 
gone a quarter of a mile along the track before 
he condescended to address me 

“How much farther?” 

I glanced back I could still see the line of the 
road. “1 don't remember exactly. Farther than 
this.” 1 glanced down at his neatly shod (cel and 
added, not without malice, “We’d better get out 
and walk The opening wasn’t very big.” 

The mud through which 1 had squelched had 
hardened, but there were puddles. Jordan man- 
aged to avoid most of them. There was one par- 
ticularly satisfying splash, though, and a louplc 
of slithers. His shoes were no longer neat and 
his pants were spattered to the knee by the time 
we had gone another half a mile I must admit 1 
rather enjoyed it. even though he didn’t com- 
plain or comment. How could he? It had been 
his idea. 

We had gone quite a long way, past the curve 
I had mentioned, and there had been no sign of 
a break in the hedge, not even a hole big 
enough for a cat to pass through. Had 1 walked 
as far as this? Lost in my own thoughts I hadn’t 
been paying clo.se attention. Nothing looked 
familiar. 
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It was there, though. 1 was directly opposite 
the opening before 1 saw it. It was narrower and 
lower than I had remembered, but it was there. 
My exclamation brought Jordan hurrying to me. 

“ril be damned,” he said. 

“I told you so.” 

Not a very witty or mature comment, that 
one, but 1 couldn’t restrain mysell. Jordan gave 
me a critical look. He didn’t reply. 

We stood side by side staring at the opening. 
I low the hell, I wondered, had 1 had the nerve 
to enter that constricted pas.sage, walled with 
thorns, filled with shadows, iloored with decay- 
ing leaves? It didn’t look evocative and mysteri- 
ous now', it looked like the entrance into a green 
hell. It was the sort of place an imaginative 
maker of horror films would construct, adding a 
skeleton or twe tangled in the vines and a cou- 
ple of boa constrictors and a grinning mummy. 
A breath of chilly dankness, heavy with the 
stench of rotting vegetation, came out of it. 

I he promise of the morning sun had not been 
fulfilled. Clouds were moving in out of the w’esi. 
The sky was darkening, and it looked like rain. 

Jordan’s hands were in his pockets. 1 saw him 
shiver. He was wearing only a thin shirt, and the 
wind was cool. “Some animal must have made 
it,” he said. 

“A moose or a rhinoceros? ’’ 

“There aren’t any moose in . . . Oh. Very witty” 

“Only an animal with a hide like that of a 
rhino would force its way into that tangle. I tell 
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you, the growth was cut by a sharp-edged tool,” 
I studied the ragged, overgrown opening. “The 
damned stuff has grown several inches since 1 
was here, but . . ” 

Jordan took a step forward. 

“Don’t,” 1 said sharply. 

He stopped, hunching his shoulders “Why not? ” 

“You’re too tall. There were places where the 
brambles scraped the top of my head, and I’m 
shorter than you. ’ 

“Don’t vou want to have a look?” 

“No.” 

“You were dead set on finding it ” 

“I had to find it. To prove to myself 1 wasn’t 
lo.sing my mind ” 

My voice wasn’t entirely steady Until that 
moment 1 hadn’t realized how frightened 1 had 
been. 

After a long moment jordan said, “1 thought 
you were lying I didn t intend to question your 
sanity.” 

“You wouldn’t be the first person to question 
it. Oh, hell, 1 didn’t mean to say that Foiget it. I 
know I wasn’t imagining things and you know 1 
wasn’t lying, and I see no point in ruining my 
clothes and my hide again It’s not a — a nice 
place. I don’t remember which way I went or 
how 1 got out. It’s like a . . .” 

“Like a maze? Wake up, you’re not listening.” 
He took me by the elbow and gave it a little 
shake. 

“Ow!” 
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'Whats the matter \^ith you now?” 

“1 have a sore shoulder.” 

Tirst your ankle, now your shoulder. Stop 
w hining and answer my que.stion. ' 

‘ What question? Oh. Well, the garden variety 
maze is a complicated scries ol paths bounded 
by hedges The paths twist and turn, the hedges 
an too high to see over and loo thick to break 
thiough. The more complicated type, the multi- 
cuisal maze, is designed to coriluse people and 
get them lost But there's alw'ays a plan — a pal- 
let n. This path — tunnel — had no pattern.” 

“Maybe you .simply failed to lind it. People 
pariii even in ordinary^ garden mazes and have 
to be rescued’ by a custodian.” 

“Maybe, Let’s go back now It’s going to rain.” 

jordan ignoo’d this. “Do you know the 
denvaf ion ol the name Troytan?' The question 
had been rhetorical; he went on w'lthout waiting 
for the answer I wouldn't have i-cen able to pro- 
vide anyhow. “It’s a comrptioti of Iroy Town. 
Some of the oldest mazes in England, patterns 
laid out in the turf without enclosing hedges, 
were called The Game of Troy or Troy Town. 
They may be Saxon in date.” 

“T suppose you’re going to teli me why,” I said 
resignedly. He had the car keys. Unless I wanted 
to w'alk I had to wait until he was ready to 
leave. 

“There are references, in the Aeneid and 
other classical writers, to The Game of Troy. It 
appears to have been a religious ceremony that 
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invoked the blessing of the god by following, 
on foot or on horseback, the windings of a 
sacred maze.” 

The wind blew a spatter of raindrops against 
my face, but I was beginning to get interested. 
“That is curious. How did the name get from 
ancient Rome to fifth — sixth, seventh? — cen- 
tury England?” 

“Not just the name, the concept. There arc a 
number of theories about the origins and func- 
tion of the turf mazes, but the\ weren’t just 
games. They had a mystical or symbolic pui- 
pose. As for the maze or labyrinth, its much 
older than ancient Rome. In Minoan Crete — ’ 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Don’t tell me about if. At 
least not now.” It had begun to rain in earnest. 
Apparently oblivious to the water trickling 
down his face, Jordan stood staring at the hedge 
until I took his arm and dragged him away. 


After Jordan had pulled into the garage he got 
out and trotted toward the. house, leaving me to 
follow, 

“You might at least apologize,” 1 yelled after 
him. 

No reply. He crossed the terrace and vanished 
inside. 

Ihere were two doors on the terrace, one 
opening directly into the kitchen, the other into 
the staircase hall. Since I had been trained not 
to drip on kitchen floors 1 used the second door 
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and squelched up the stairs 1 was stripped 
down to my underwear when thcic was a knock 
at the door 

1 yelled. Who IS It"*’ 

‘Me ’ Doreen took the question for an invita- 
tion to enter ‘Now w'hatvt you been up to? 
You re sine hard on clothes 

She gathered up my wTt shirt and paut‘- and 1 
said ungraciously, You don’t ha\c to pick up 
iilti i mt What do >ou want^ 

‘Not me Hun He-> waiting lor >ou in the 
libiar\ 

1 hen w'cu scvtral men m ilu hou''e but I 
didn’t ba\e to ask who him was I trust he 
wont mind if 1 put on '.oine cloilu*- first' ! 
had c\en thought of laking a hot showti and 
t filing breakfast hut I wouldnt w mt »o try his 
patK n' I 

Ih'N short on patieiici all nght but take 
\oui uiiu' 1 il toll him vou 11 h a while She 
didril leave, though >fci eyes v ere bright With 
what I took to be cuiiositv, and I exp* < ted a sly 
(|utstion ahuui what I had ht en doing viat m the 
lam jot dan had gone through the kitchen, his 
equally saturated stale must ha' c been noted b^' 
Dot ceil or the cook 

Instead she said “Thanks again For keeping 
that rotten brat horn huiling the cat ’ 

‘You don’t ha\e t(» thank me it was pure 
loRex ” 

‘Watch out for him,” Doreen said 
T or Bobby?” I stared at her m surpiisc 
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“I don’t blame you for smacking him. But that 
was the second time you laid hands on him. It 
could be . . . well . . . dangerous.” 

“1 teach school, Doreen. Spoiled kids are the 
rule, not the exception. I'm used to them.” 

“He’s not just any spoiled kid. Hi.s — ” 

“I’d better hurry, if he’s waiting for me.” I 
turned my back on her and headed for the bath- 
room. She probably meant well, but 1 wasn’t 
interested in her diagnosis of the boy’s prob- 
lems She would probably recommend disci- 
pline, and firm hands, and maybe a good hard 
thrashing. 

I decided to skip breakfast — not because he 
was waiting, just because. He was restlessly pac- 
ing the library when I got there, but his only 
comment was a smiling, “How nice you look 
this morning. Had a good long sleep, did you?” 

Apparently he didn’t know about my morn- 
ing’s adventures. 1 hadn’t supposed Jordan 
would tell him, but I was surprised Sean hadn’t 
reported at once, like a loyal employee. He 
didn’t wait for an answer; he was itching to talk 
gardens. 

I got earned away myself. We went through the 
list of plants Roger Fallon had ordered, and sp>f cu- 
lated about where they might have been placed. 
The old names sounded like poems: Love in a 
Mist, love Lies Bleeding, Christ’s Thom. Some of 
the ones Fallon demanded were new and exotic in 
those days; several had been brought to Europe by 
Tradescant himself. They still bear his name: the 
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white Michaelmas daisy, aster tradescantii, and the 
spiderwort, Tradescantia Virginia. The list went on 
and on; pot marigold and winter cherry, salvia and 
summer jasmine and Virginia creeper — another of 
Tradescant’s imports from the wilds of North 
America — ^and roses, autumn damask, rosa damas- 
cena, the White Rose of York . . . 

My father and 1 had made lists too. every' 
year. Limited lists; there had never been enough 
space or enough money. He had loved the old 
roses, but we only had two — Charles de Mills 
and the most glorious of white roses, Madame 
Hardy. The graceful heavy-laden boughs didn’t 
make neat conventional bouquets like modem 
tea roses. She only liked flowers when they were 
in vases, in the house. 

“Is something wrong? ’ Frank’s voice broke 
into my reverie. “You didn’t an.swer my ques- 
tion.” 

“Sorry, 1 was thinking about something else. 
What did you say? ” 

‘is it your foot that pains you? You weren’t Ump- 
ing when you came in, 1 thought it was better.” 

“It is.” My personal feelings were none of his 
business. “Uh— my shoulder is still pretty sore.” 

“It’s almost lunchtime. What do you say we 
lunch in the village and consult Jennet about 
your sore shoulder?” 

“Why her?” 

“She knows a great deal about herbs and 
mental healing,” Frank said seriously. “But if 
you would rather see a doctor — ” 
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“No, there’s no need Okay So long as she 
doesn’t pray over me ” 

A tnp to town would give me a chantc to get 
some books I had already checked the library 
shelves, Fianks idea of light leading appeared 
to be the Wall Street Journal All the othei books 
were about gardening Jordan must keep his ref- 
erence books in his room but 1 doubted he 
would ha\c anv novels Not the kind of no\els I 

j 

favored, anyhow 

Some of the things he had told me witc intt r 
csting, though The idea that a nanii could sur- 
vive bo long, even though its meaning had been 
lost and us syllables distoited gave mi a thrill 
Raw American that 1 was, 1 liad been miprcsstel 
bv a iettei that was onlv three and a halt cen 
tunes old, jordan’s lecture look me back at least 
two thousand years, ma)be longer The ntual 
descubed bv Roman wiucis must ha\e been 
ancient even m their time -perhaps as ancient 
as Minoan Cietc 1 had stopped Jot dan fiom 
telling me all about the Cretan Labyrinth 
because I was getting wet and b< cause ! knew it 
anyhow Tver) schoolchild knows the legend ol 
the labyrinth of knossos, built to imprison the 
monsiious half-man half-bull known as the 
Minotaur, who fed on young men and m.udens 
offered as tribute b) the Guek cities that had 
been conquered by C rete It had beer. Theseus, 
the heroic piince of — ^yes, of Troy — who killed 
the monster and made his escape through the 
winding pathways of the maze, thanks to the 
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ball of string given him by the princess of Crete 
who had fallen in love with him. Poor dumb 
Ariadne; she had betrayed her father and her 
country for a handsome face and a set of 
bulging muscles, and then Theseus had sailed 
off and abandoned her on an island along his 
homeward route Served her nghl lor being 
such a fool. 

1 can’t imagine why I was thinking about 
Ariadne during the drive to the village’ it couldn’t 
have been bec ause Scan was driving He chopped 
us at The Wile hes’ C auldron, which was, as I had 
suspected, a icstaurant The mtcrioi was daik 
and ovcrjioweringly picturesque but 1 was 
relieved to see that the theme hadn’t been earned 
to excess The waitresses wore mob caps instead 
of pointy hats, ai d only a few of the entices had 
cutesy names I decided not to indulge in 
Demdikc's Delight, which was described as a 
“deadly” nch chocolate cake 

The Cauldron apjieared to be the restaurant 
of choice for the town’s elite as well as a popular 
tounst spot. Several people slopped by the table 
to say hello; Frank intioduced me to n doctor, 
two solicitors and the vic-ar 

“You’re a popular man,” 1 said, after the 
vicar — who looked more like a big blond foot- 
ball player than my novel-derived notion of a 
Church of England clergyman — had slapped 
Frank on the back and gone back to his table. 

“They think they will get money from me,” 
Frank said coolly. 
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“Will they?” 

“1 have already contributed to the fund for 
repairing the church tower; it was about to col- 
lapse The church itself needs extensive work. I 
haven’t yet decided whether to unde I'w rite the 
restoration. Most of it is eighteenth centuiy, but 
the nave and the foundations — ” 

“So the vicar explained. At considerable length.’’ 

“He is, as one might expect, enthusiastic 
about the church. But he was also curious about 
you. People are like that in small towns.” 

“I know.” 

“Yes, you do, don’t you? This is my iirsi expe- 
rience of the sou. 1 like it. The friendliness, the 
intimacy — 

“It’s too damned intimate. People knowing 
every move you make, putting the worst possible 
interpretation on everything you do or .say. . .’’ 

“Why should you ( are what people think?’’ 

“That’s easy for you to say.’’ 

“It’s the only sensible way to live,” Frank 
declared dogmatically. “Please yourself and tell 
other people to go to the devil. Do you want 
coffee?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“I do.” Frank gestured at the waitress. She 
responded with such alacrity that I deduced he 
must tip extravagantly, 

“Now,” Frank said, “we were talking earlier 
about the knot garden.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to postpone work on 
the gardens until you’ve finished remodelling 
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ihe house? You don’t want workmen and con- 
struction machinery trampling down the beds ” 
“I’m not going to do anything to the house.” 
“It’s going to look ridiculous ” I insisted. “A 
Victorian pscudo-Gothic hodgepodge in the 
middle of a classic seventeenth-century garden? 
At the very lea.st yon ought to tear off those 
porches. They're ugly, they're dangerous, and 
they may cover part of the gardens. ’ 

“No, they don’t. The original house was con- 
siderably larger than the present one. and it was 
diffcrenily oriented.” Frank looked pathetic. 
“I’m not a young man, Heather. I want to see 
those gardens restored before 1 die ’ 

“How old are you?” 

His drooping mouth lifted into a grin “None 
of vour busine.si What a cold, unsentimental 

J 

young woman you arc.” 

“All right, then, if you’re in such an all-fired 
hurry why don't you get started instead of sit- 
ting around talking to an ignoramus like me? 
Hire an expert like Sir Edwin Whitbread or one 
of the other big shots. You can affoid it.” 

“Hmm,” said Frank enigmatically. “Have you 
finfshed? 1 hen let's visit Jennet.” 

Instead of going out onto the street he indi- 
cated a door on one wall of the restaurant. It 
opened directly into the building next door 
There couldn’t have been a greater contrast. 
From the dim low-ceilinged shop, we entered a 
space that was one big room, brightly lit and 
entirely modem. Jennet must have gutted the 
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inrerior of the old house, and although my anti- 
quarian instincts were appalled at such vandal- 
ism, 1 had to admit the result was far more 
likely to attract customers. That’s what it was — 
a shop — though the merchandise was arranged 
with such restraint that at first glance it more 
resembled a museum. Glass cases and counters 
held a variety of objects. A lot of them sparkled. 
Articles of clothing hung on racks and were 
aitistically displayed on the wall. The entire 
back section appeared to be a bookstore. Frank 
headed in that direction I followed, glancing at 
the sparkly things. They were mostly jewelry 
and small ornaments — things that just sit there, 
to quote my dad. He was talking about Moms 
collection of china ornaments — big-eyed cals 
and big-eyed kids and puppies with floppy ears 
The ornaments in the cases here bore no resem- 
blance to my mother’s treasures. Many appeared 
to be carved of ,senii-precious stones, and they 
were all lovely. 

Jennet was sitting behind a desk iii the book 
section. Today her black hair had been twisted 
into an ornate coronet, bristling with fancy 
combs and pins. She wore a loose garment 
printed in gorgeous shades of topaz and brown 
and turquoise that flowed into one another with 
an odd suggestion of shapes that never quite 
solidified; the longer you focused on a particu- 
lar pattern the more it shifted. She returned 
Frank’s cheerful greeting with an abstracted ges- 
ture. Her cool gray eyes were fixed on me. 
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“So. You decided to stay on. ’ 

“For a while. ’’ 

“I hear you've met Giles Betancourt.” 

“And his family,” 1 said. That unblinking stare 
bothered me. 

“How did you know that?" Frank asked. 

“My crystal ball, of course ” She looked 
amused. “Really, Frank, you are too much. Giles 
usually breakfasts at the restaurant and 1 often 
)om him for a coffee. He spoke very highly of 
you. Heather.” 

“1 can't imagine why. All I vc done is slug his 
son. Twice.” 

“Yes, I heard about that too ” 

Tiring of the subject, I said. “You have a 
beautiful place.” 

“riri rather proud of u,” Jennet admitted, “h 
took forever to find the light craftsmen to carry 
out my theme, and even longer to develop a 
clientele. People come to me now from all ewer 
the woild. Let me show you around. Oh, f-rank, 
before 1 forget — here’s that book Jordan asked 
for. Two hundred quid, please.” 

“ Iwo hundred pounds?” Frank bellowed. 

“It’s rare and hard to find,” Jennet said calmly. 
“1 happened to have a copy becau e Tve been on 
the lookout for garden books for you.” 

“Garden?” Frank took the book from her and 
read the title aloud. “Mazes and Labyrinths. 
Hinph. What does Jordan want with a book on 
mazes? He doesn’t give a damn about garden- 
mg. 
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“You do love pretending to be an uncouth 
semi-literate lout, don’t you? Jordan gives a damn 
about classical mythology and folklore. That's 
what his dissertation is about, remember^” 

“I pay no attention to his academic nonsense. 
That’s an outrageous price, jennet. How about a 
discount for an old friend^' 

They went on arguing about the price, more 
or less amicably, but 1 knew both of them were 
dead serious. My eye wandered to the bookshelf 
behind the desk The Htstoty of Witchctaft The 
Wefcwfllf. Phantasms of the Living Mediums of 
the Nineteenth Cenluty. 

1 moved to the next section. All the books 
there had the word fahy in the title. They weteu’t 
books lor children. 

“Angels are hot too,” Jennet said, behind me 
“Come, let me show you the shop. ’ 

Frank trailed after us making disparaging 
remarks, which Jennet blandly ignored. Everything 
in the store carried out the theme whose nature 1 
had already deduced from the books. 

“So that’s your clientele,’ I said. “People who 
believe in — uh ...” 

“The Old Religion. New Age, Wicca, the 
occult — it’s a much broader clientele than you 
might suppose,” Jennet said coolly. “Including 
people who come to look and end up buying 
something because it is beautiful. I hen there’s 
the natural food craze and the belief in herbal 
remedies. Americans are suckers for herbs ” She 
stopped in front of a shelf and selected a small 
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packet from one of the baskets “Comfrey is 
especially good for bruises Steep it in boiling 
water for five minutes and apply a compress 
soaked m the liquid ’’ 

Frank bad not, in my hearing, mentioned ray 
'^ruised shoulder Did they really suppose I was 
gullible enough to be deceived by a simple par- 
lor trick like that one? He must have tele- 
phoned her befoie we left the house 

“Comfrey,” I repeated “Isn’t that the siuft that 
damages the liver^ ' 

She recognized the challenge and aci eptcd it 
Her eyes sparkled “You are up to date, aren’t 
vou^ My dear girl, I w'ouldn’t risk my reputation 
or my livelihood by offeiing you anything 
harmful Certain ol the recent studies strongly 
suggest one should be cautious about ingesting 
unnfrey, especially ovei a long penod of time, 
and I wouldn’t prescribe it for asthma or respi- 
ratory congestion As a compres- it is perfectly 
safe and, 1 assure you effective ” 

Touche, and touche again, I thought I smiled 
at her “1 hanks How much do 1 owe you^ ’ 
“Accept It as a gesture of friendship,” lennet 
said w ith an answenng smile “Is there anything 
else you fancy^” 

The herbs had been wrapped in squares of 
printed fabric tied with colorful ribbon bows. 1 
sorted through them “Sorcerer’s violet?” 

“1 like the old names That’s — ” 

“Periwinkle.” 1 must have sounded rather 
smug. “And hokeypokey is nettle, nght?” 
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“Also known as naughty man’s plaything.” 

“I never heard that. Why . . . ? Never mind, I 
don’t think I want to know.” 

“It’s also known as devil’s leaf. A number of 
poisonous or harmful plants have similar 
names.” 

Frank was examining the labels. “1 .see 1 must 
devote more study to plant names. What is 
scabby hands?” 

“Hemlock, isn’t it?” 1 said, still show’ing oil 
“Do you have any other deadly poisons 
around? ’ 

“My dear girl, a good number of ])lants are 
poisonous to some degree, and even the medici- 
nal varieties can make a person sick il they are 
misused.” 

Touche again. The foxglove, which looks so 
attractive at the back of a perennial border, pro- 
duces digitalis, used to relieve various kinds ol 
heart trouble and remove unpopular neighbors. 
The trumpet-shaped white bIo.ssoms of the 
datura look beautiful and are exquisitely 
scented, particularly at twilight. A handful of 
the pretty green leaves can kill you deader than 
a doornail. Even daffodil bulbs are deadly. That’s 
why they flourish and spread; moles and mice 
won’t touch them. 

“You’re quite right to be cauti(>us about 
herbs, though,” Jennet went on. “People assume 
that because they are ‘natural’ they are harmless, 
but some have unpleasant side effects if they are 
used to excess or in combination.” 
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“Caveat cmptor,” I murmured, evamming the 
pretty packaging It would attract plenty of buy- 
ers 

“ Do no harm is the motto of this establish 
imnt, ntn let the buyei beware ’ Icnnei said 
s.iaipl)' Each packet includes a descriptive 
lolder idenlit>iiig the plant and cautioning the 
I'uyci about its use 

1 didnt mean to impl) vou wtie unethu al ’ 

Oh nuitc Iinn('t said 1 d latlu r not risk a 
! msuit < idler 

slit was Nomelhmg of an enigma Otn. mimitc 
sh( talked like a m>stu the next like i -.harp, mI 
. ulating melt hant 1 he two e ategont's ne< dn t be 
inutiialh exclusive What dui she leall) belnve? 

You haven’t set n nn chul ail!a>.!ion )et A 
m'mb»i of ni) .u^lomtis corne lor this pur 
pose 

\\\ had made a circuit ol the store t )n the 
wall opposite the door b\ which we had entered 
was a large hanging, ten iett high and six feet 
wide 1 had assumed it was one of the pieces of 
nu rchandise It was quite beautiful — a tapestr), 
111 blended shades of green and blown Detore I 
eould examine it closed) Jennet nulled a cord 
and the hanging lilted, to displa) an opening 
beyond 

And there she was, just as she had appeared 
m my dream — blind eyeballs glaring, dusty 
black gown trailing — Old Demdike herself 



FOUR 


h was Ilk,’ the JahUtI I alnnnth , onsti m h il in 
niountuinous C icte — 

A maze of unhiokin walls, wiih thousaiuh of 
blind Alievs 

To bcej'' the \(nlutii guessing and tiu k him so 
that the iii^hl path 

Into tin bean of th mazi uu‘> a to Imd 

01 ntiaa 


\tP'h Ai \nn\ , s8H-s)l 

jenrnl nmtied it htdylikt \ilt I had Lah,v an iiuol 
untaiy step bark— onto hoi foot 
‘ Sorry, 1 inumbletf 

“I suppose i can’t contplain, smu- 1 designed 
It to startle the kiddies and noivous little old 
ladies,’ Jennet said, with what I had to admit 
was pardonable sarcasm. “But it’s not that fright- 
ening, you know ’’ 

A second glance supported her statement 1 
had seen giislier exhibits m Halloween haunted 
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houses Lite sized, the face carefully modelled, it 
was just an old woman in an old-fashioned 
dress Her blind face was mou pathetic than 
menacing and her clawhkc hands were 
extended palms up, as it in appeal \ length ol 
ciiain lonnectcd the non tufts (m her bony 

\\ risf', 

“You dont have to go in ” Jennet said 
It sounded hkt a challenge Without repl\ing 
) went on Mn anr blushed the standing figure 
,nuJ the chain gave oft a faint music al pngle 
some oi the exhibits wme haimltss anti 
imldh mieiesting, showing how people lived m 
tht sixteenth century, what thc\ wore W'hat 
thf'> ale but the last loom the tme to wlntli no 
one nnclei eighteen w'as atimitred matie me sick 
to my stomach xlatuiallv n wa'- the most 
c rowtlcd 

Wticn 1 cominenied on thi-> Jennet said. It's 
not as bad as tile lowci iif I ondo i, oi the tolly 
tenure chainbeis in some of the furopean 
tourist spots 1 heres one in Italy where ihev usC 
dummies to chsplay how ihe ihumbsciews and 
the rack and other devices were used Thi dum- 
mies are very leahsiic 
“Yech,” 1 said 

‘ I hat’s cine viewpoint Another is that peciple 
should be made aware of the unspeakable erucl- 
ties human beings have perpetrated on one 
another ' 

“In the hope that they’ll stop perpetranng 
them^ I wish I ct>uld believe that, but 1 don’t 
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think u works that way. The same argument is 
used by the producers of horror films and video 
games, and it’s not true Exposure to explicit 
violence doesn't sensitize people, it haidens 
thetii. Look at that guy. He's revelling m every 
grisly detail 1 indicated a man who was staling 
fixeclly at a reproduction of a stone walled cell 
A rat nibbled at the ban ot one of the emaciated 
liguics sprawled on the flooi. The other deiail'- 
were even grishet — and lamiliai 1 turned my 
back on the exhibit and the* ghoul. 

Jennet said, ‘I’m nu lined to igree with yout 
general premise, but >ou are being a little )udg 
mental, aren’t you? Many of those who eoini' 
here i»re pilgrims, visiting a shime to the mai- 
tvrs of llieir faith. ' 

What faith^ The unhapp\ viciinis of the 
witclicialt mama had been manyretl by human 
ignorance -md savagery, to compare thcmi with 
Cianmcr and Sir Thomas More, and cithers who 
had given up then lives rather than embrace 
what tfu'y considered a false religion was surely 
inappropriate I didn't want a lecture, so I said 
repressively, “Em sure your motives are above 
reproach." 

'How' kind ol you to say so In fad ' jennet 
went on, anm.scment coloring her voice, “I 
wouldn’t deny that one of my motives is purely 
crass and commercial. The museum is a big 
draw. It brings a lot of business to the shop. The 
subject interests me, though. Are you familiar 
with the history of witchcraft, so-called?” 
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‘i’ve been reading your book ” 

“My humble little pamphlet?” Her amuse- 
ment was undisguised now. 'There arc belter 
books on the subject if you want to read more 
/bout it. The lancashire witiheraft Inals are 
tamous, there were two of them, you know, 
thirty years apart. The brutal ^entences given 
ihe original Pendle witches didn’t detei others 
from following in their footsteps. The appeal 
of — ‘‘Omethmg — must have been verv strong for 
them to iisk death and torture 

‘ Something?” I repeated. “The worship of Satan, 
you mean? Some of the so-called witches may 
have practiced healing and primitive midwifery, 
but ! doubt any of them flew on their broomsticks 
tt) adore the De\al in the form of a black goat.” I 
had had enough of the exhiints and the conversa- 
tion. 1 started back toward the entrance 

“>ou're right about that,” jennet munnured. 
‘But the subject is rather more complicated 
than you make it sound.” She paused by a glass 
ease. “This is a rare manuscript — the original 
copy of a trial transcript from Scotland. See the 
last line? The verdict and the sentence; Convicta 
ef combusta." 

Convicted and burned. At least she hadn’t 
condescended to me by translating. She was 
deliberately baiting me, though, for reasons I 
didn’t understand. 1 tried to match her cool, 
amused tone, “I’m surprised you don’t have a 
tableau of someone being burned at the stake, 
complete with plastic flames.” 
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“They didn’t burn witches m England, they 
hanged them It’s an idea though — a gibbet com- 
plete with coipses Quite a draw that would be ’ 
She politely held the curtain aside for me 1 
had to walk sideways to avoid touching Old 
Demdike 

It was like tommg out of a nightmare into 
blight day Ihe glillcnng, glow'ing objects m the 
display casts and on the walb earned no dark 
taint, whatever lht\ were meant to suggest I 
Slopped to examine a caftan or uibi —a long 
loost garment of silk that shone like a luby and 
glittered with gold embroiders around the ik ck 
and sleevvs 

Jennet was the professional merchant now 
smiling and gently persuasive lhats ni' e isnt 
It? Seailet isnt your tolor lleaihei fins blue 
would look smashing on you it would bring 
out the auburn in yout hair 

Mv hair is mouse blown flie color of the 
garment was marvelous though — a blend of 
green and blue that shifted like running watei 
as Jennet spread the skirt between her hands 
“You could cinch it in with a belt like this one 
The stones m the wick band matched tlie hvu's 
m the diess if they werent le^al gems ihe’y were 
darned good mutations of sapphiies and cmer 
aids peridots and tourmalines 

‘1 couldnt afford — ’’ I licgan, and then 
stopped, remembering that f could 

Frank said, “bhe will give you a discount ” 
“Flank, 1 keep telling you this isn’t a suk It’s 
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in his blood, Heather. He always nics to talk me 
down on the price.” 

In some circles this might have been viewed 
a'' a racist remark, but Frank laughed as heartily 
AS she did. “I always fail She’s as sharjr a bar- 
gainer as any merchant in the bazaars.’ 

Next to the door wa.'^ a basket filled with a 
beautiful jumble of woven lahncs, the colors 
blcmis of earth tones — brown and beige and 
umber black and white and jiale turquoise To 
judge from the examjiles that hung Irom a rack 
abo\c, they were sti'ks and shawls. Ihe fabric 
started to move, and a form emerged The irca- 
tuic's soft fur had blended so well witli the fabric it 
took several seconds for me iii idtnuly U as a cat 
)(mncl snatched it up "'so that's where you’d 
got to! Wretched bca.st, how dart vou nest in 
my liand-wovcn fabrics^” 

she cradled it m her aims It was quite large, 
us coat an unusual blend ol blown and black 
and red. not m distinct patches like that ol a 
cahet) but shading gradually frt»m one color to 
the next Its face ancl feet were pure w'lute. 

‘Tint that’s Horeen’s cat, ' I exclaimed. 

■No, it’s mine. A lot of the locd eats have this 
I'olonng. The locals call llirin Deiudike cats 
"1 thought witche.s’ cats were black. 

“That’s the traditional view Fure .superstition, 
like the belief that cats veerc familiars .sent by 
the Devil.” 

The cat yawned. Its teeth were very long and 
sharp. ‘“Is it a he or a she? ’ 
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“She — but only in the technical sense. I had 
to have her declawed, too; ordinarily I wouldn’t 
approve of that, but she doesn’t go outside, and 
my most cx})en.sive garments were her favoiite 
sharpening post.” The cat started to .squirm and 
she put it down on the lloor. “Back to work, 
Fancie. She's supposed to pose elegantly on my 
desk or on a bookshelf Another of my gim- 
micks, as you Ament ans call them ” 

“You do seem to have a lot of cat-shaped 
objects,’' 1 said, examining the contents of a 
glass case. 

“('at fancicis are big spenders. And cats are 
beautiful creatures. ’ 

“T\\eyte more sWpeVy tViarv or \rA\.s,\ 

admit. Can \ \vave a \ooV at tlaat ring!” 

“If you are going to talk about cats and jew- 
elr)' 1 will return to the book section,” Frank 
said. 

The ring was silver, the recumbent, ruby-eyed 
cat .shape currdng around the shank. The carry- 
ing was delicate and detailed. I slipped it onto 
my finger. It stuck at the knuckle. 

“Too .small,” I said, returning it. 

“I can have it re.sized.” 

“It’s pretty, but I’m not a cat fancier.” 

“No? What are you then?” 

1 looked up. “What do you mean?” 

After a long moment she said, “Never mind. 
Try this one, why don’t you?” 

She took my left hand firmly in hers and put 
the ring on my finger. The single rounded stone 
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that formed the bezel was golden brown, and as 
sill turned m) hand a band ot light shilted 
through Us center 

‘ It fits, 1 admitted But- 

lis a little louse Vou’ie light handid aren’t 
you? 1 hen it vidl be a iiille laigtr than the left ” 
\ftti she had tiansierrcd the ring she lan her 
Imgirs hghilv ovei rny palm ' Ihe nettle tash is 
b( tltr 1 sn 

\i' I hank'* ’ 1 tiiggtd <u the ting It had 
gum on easih tnough but I couldn’* seem to 

g( ( It ofl 

kccji It )i Uriel Mul 

No nail} 1- 

ks a gift Smifuig she loof* ni'^ hand m 
has \ gave nou rather a hard time m the 
.nuseum 

1 lank had bi conic bored \uih the books 
‘What ail ycni doing"* lu impnrid jotiiing us 
ai the i viuntci 

Not nliat you think lou e\il-iniiided old 
man ’ jennet sard 

1 w.isni thinking an\ thing ol the kind 1 
kiu)v\ qniic well vihao \oui mu r*'^ts h> 

frank voiirc impossible 1 m not trying to 
get lid ol yon, but isnt that M/Ui cat out m 
Ironi? 

“Conlound it' ’ f rank peered out the window 
It’s jeudan. What's he doing hcie^ 1 told Scan 
I’d call when wc were ready to lea\e Take your 
time, Hcathei. look around some mote tf you 
want. ’ 
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“Jordan appears to be .* trifle beleaguered,’ 
Jennet mui mured 

“He can take care of himself,’ 1 rank declared 
There was a note of amused malice in his voice 
that made me wonder what trouble Jordan bad 
got himself into now 

“I’m ready to go,” f said ‘ As soon as 1 pay foi 
this ” 

Again her long shm fingers closed ovei tm 
hand 1 will he offended if you dont accept U a^ 
a gift 

Sht sounded a-, li she meant it 1 aiiiltd and 
thanked her and went out the dooi Frank had 
opiencd for me 

Jordan stood b\ the cat In fact he wa‘- stand 
ing against the car, and Lindsay Betancourt was 
so close to him you couldnt have slid a sheet ot 
paper between them without wrmklmg it 

1 indsav pivoted neatly \vithout putting any 
distance between heistlf and Joidan ‘frank' 
When I saw the Bentlev I just had to lun over 
and say hello ’ 

‘Ready to go Dad^ Jordan asked He did 
sound a little desperate 

“No Why didn’t you wait until 1 called^ 

They would have gone on bickering if 
lindsay hadn’t intervened 1 w^as going to nng 
you, Frank, to tell you not to wony about 
Laura 1 he doctor said there probably wouldn’t 
be a sc at ” 

“Glad to hear it ” I was learning to recognize 
that gleam in Frank’s eyes, but I couldn’t think 
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why he looked so cynnally amused and Jennet 
so sour until the lattej said, ‘If anybody owes 
Laura compensation its Bobby ’ 

Speak of the devil, a*^ they sav 1 hadn’t seen 
the kuldies’ until Jtnnft pounced, giabbing 
the bov b\ his collai and pulling him away from 
the dooi of the shop 

Oh no you doni 1 told you never to come in 
my place again 

[ just wanted to look at the prettN things’ 
Iht boys voice' was sweet as sugar but the look 
he gaNe Jennet would have raised deep suspi- 
cions m any cxpeneiiccel teachci Hu sisiei had 
lelttaled behind i pillai box het wide eyes 
were fixed on Jennet and her thumb was in her 
mouth She looked like a fiighu'iied while lab- 
bit 

Take vour hands off him 1 melsay cxelaimed 
If diis is the wav ye'd treat customers — 

C lutomcrs licll \ftti bis l.tst visit T found 
that ihice of the mo^t tvpensiv^e caftans had 
hee n slash* d 

Ton haven t am pioof it was Hobb> 

If 1 haci been able to prove it Id have called 
the police 

Jordan ope ned the ear door and gestured 
percmptoiilv at me and his father Trank 
Ignored the gesture hands behind his back, 
smiling benevolently, he was enjoying the argu- 
ment too much to leave Not until Jennet 
turned on her heel and went back inside did he 
allow me to take his arm and tow him toward 
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the car I wanted to get the hell out of there 
The scene had been unpleasant, and I had a 
feeling It wasn’t ovei 

How nght I was I indsay turned to her son 
“Get m the }ag, Bobby Mummy will b( right 
with you ’ 

“But, Mummy — ’ 

‘ Do as I tell ) ou 
“Yes, Mummy 

Lauia tiotied afiei him like an olKilicnt 
puppy 1 mdsay hadn’t so much as hooked at the 
little girl, she took firm hold of the Bentleys 
window ledge and leaned foivvaid to addnss 
Jordan 

‘ rho'>e papers you wanltd Iordan — wh) 
don’t you lome round this evening and have a 
look at them' 

Jordan tried not to look at his lather “Did 
Giles suggest ii^” 

“He II be working late —as usual The kiddies 
aie spending the mghi w'lth their gran, so you 
can take all the lime you like 

I gave f rank a haid shove, and he finally con- 
sented to climb into the back seat I sri ambled 
in after him and slammed the dooi Unlor- 
tunately 1 wasn’t able to mulfle his snort o( 
laughter Jordan heard it, his hands tightened on 
the wheel, and when he replied his voice was 
cold with fury 

“No, thank you I m busy this evening ” 
krank’s wide eyes moved back to Lindsay 
The exchange did have a homble kind of fasci- 
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nation, like those talk shows where jieople bare 
their most intimate private affairs to an audi- 
ence of millions 

■‘Dai ling, how stuffv you sound! If your 
engagement is with your bomig old books you 
can postpone it ’’ 

“It isn’t with my boring old books ’ 

‘ Then who — ' 

Only her firm giip on the window frame 
saved her from falling when the Bentley jerked 
sharply forward. The jolt, accompanied by the 
nasty crunch of crumpling metal, threw Jordan 
forward against the wheel. Lindsay staggered 
but managed to lemain on her feet. 

1 should have realized the low-slung, spank- 
ing new vehicle immediately behind us was 
I indsay’s; it had been parked illegally but con- 
veniently, and in her hurry to reach her prey she 
must have left the key^s m the ignition. 

Bobby might have miscalculated, but know- 
ing him 1 assumed he had intended to ram the 
Bentley. This impre.ssion was confirmed when 
he reversed and slammed into the vehicle 
behind him. 

“God damn that kid!” Jordan gasped. “So 
help me God, I'm going to kill him!” 

Lindsay, her face distorted, ran toward her 
car. She wrenched open the door and yanked 
Bobby out so forcibly he fell to the sidewalk. 1 
saw no more; Jordan pulled away with a sud- 
denness that threw me into Frank’s lap. 

“What are you doing?” Frank demanded, not 
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of me, but of his son. “Someone might have 
been hurt.” 

“Nobody was hurt. Buckle up.” 

“But I want to find out — ” 

“What she’ll do to Bobby? Something with 
boiling oil in it, I hope.” fie went on, in a 
pleased voice “The kid may have overreached 
himself this time. She doesn’t give a damn what 
he does to other people, but that car is her 
baby” 


ii 


As Iordan pulled into the garage Sean tame out 
of his front door Seeing the damage to the rear 
end, he let out a yell “What the hell happened^ " 

He sounded as anguished as if the car were 
his property, and the glare he directed at Jordan 
made it clear he held him accountable. I rank 
hopped nimbly out, smiling m anticipation; 1 
could sec he wasn’t about to get Jordan off the 
hook, so I said, “It was that little brat, Bobby 
Betancourt. 1 think he rammed us on ptiipose.” 

“Wouldn’t surprise me if he had. The kid’s a 
menace. Don’t tell me it was Lindsay's Jag he 
was driving?” 

’Trying to drive. How bad is it?” Frank 
asked, without much concern. 

“Could be worse,” Sean admitted. “Lindsay’s 
car is probably in worse shape.” 
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“Damn it,” Joidan said suddenly “1 forgot my 
book ” 

‘ Itb here ” i picked the book up from the seat 
where Frank had tossed it Jordan didn’t move 
until I had emerged from the garage, and when I 
saw the way he held himself J remembered the 
crunch with whuh he had hit the sieenng 
wheel 

“Were you hurt^’ 1 asked 
“No ’ He took the book and started for the 
house 

'Bruised ribs 1 expect,” Frank said He did 
not sound toncerned ‘I’ve got to put in a few 
hours’ wt)ik this afternoon Can you amuse 
yourselP” 

“Sine Don’t worry about me ” 

Sean was stroking the dent like a solicitous 
father “1 need to take the cat in If Heathci 
could follow me to Birmingham and drive me 
ba( k- 

' ft can wait, ’ Frank said ‘1 may have to run 
up to London shortly” 

“If you say so ’ 

‘I do ” He walked away 

Scan straightened “You okay^” he a>ked 

“How kind of you to inquire ’ 

He gave me a gnn “Not a mark on you ” 

‘ I was in the back ” 

“1 figured Can I offer you a cup of coffee?” 
“Where?” 

He gestured toward the door of the cottage. 
“All the comforts of home.” 
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“I’m sure. No, thanks.” 

As I walked away I heard him say quietly, 
“You’ll have to talk to me sometime, you know.” 


iii 


The English ehmate demonstrated its famed 
inconsistency that day. The sun had come out. it 
was a fine, warm afternoon, too nice to spend 
indoors. Seeing a group of buildings and a hnck 
wall behind the garage 1 went that way. Ihcre 
was a gate in the wail. The .space it enclosed was 
a kitchen garden; most of the green sprouts 
were too small to be identified from a distance 
but I recognized the feathery tops of carrots and 
other things. A man was working there, scrap- 
ing delicately at the ground with a hoe. 

1 know gardeners. 1 didn’t want to walk into 
his domain without permission, so I gave him a 
hail. He straightened and turned, pressing his 
hand to the small of his back. 1 wondered if he 
had done it in order to prove how hard he had 
been working, because he wasn’t that old. It’s 
hard to tell with gardeners. They tend to be lean 
and wiry, and long exposure to weather doesn’t 
do a lot for their skin. 

“You shouldn’t .shout that way,” he said 
reproachfully. “Look what you made me do to 
my sprouts.” 

1 couldn’t see that the brussels sprouts had 
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suffered damage, but 1 apologized anyhow. “I’m 
Heather Tradcscani. Are you the gardener here, 
Mr.—'” 

‘ Will. Just Will ” He took the hand I had 
extended “Monday, Wednesday and Friday are 
my days.” 

Another part-time employee. Could it have 
been he who cut that strange meandering path 
through the jungle? I didn't want to ask point- 
blank, so I tried subtlety. “Have you been help- 
ing with the restoration project?” 

“Nay, not me ’ He gave me a sly, sidelong 
look, and wailed a long time before adding, “1 
keep the beds weeded and mulched and the 
like, but 1 don't take much tiuck in flowers. 
Vegetables, now tliey’s useful.” 

1 said politely, ‘Your garden looks ternlic.” 

‘C.oine in and have a look round ” 

I had a feeling he was going to introduce me 
to every individual carrot, but ; didn't have the 
heart to turn linn down. 1 piled on the praise, 
and managed not to sound too stupid about his 
beloved vegetables. We hadn’t grown many, only 
a few tomato plants and an occasional zucchini. 
Dad had always wanted to try melons and 
asparagus, but . . . 

“I'd better leave you to work in peace,” 1 said. 

He nodded. “The garden shed’s along there if 
you want to do a bit of digging. Keeping those 
flower beds weeded is cruel hard on me back. 
Just be sure you put the tools back in their 
proper places.” 
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“Of course Thank you ” What he was offer- 
ing me amounted to an unpaid, pait-time job — 
weeding is cniel hard on anybody’s back — bui 
my thanks weie sincere He knew, as 1 did that 
gardening can he a cure and a catharsis I 
offeted him my hand 

1 ight shimmcied in tht stone on ni) linger 
“Cat’s-eye,” he said 

“Is that what it’s called? ’ 

“1 ooks like one dunmt 
'Ves, I guess ii does- -the long siittod pupil 
“Same color eves as the Demchke cals 
‘ Right again lennet gave it l(» mi 
“Ah, did she then 
“Well — thanks again ’ 

You re well oine Downtheie — he jioinied- 
“aie my herbs uuess 1 don’t nonl to show you 
them ” 

“home other lime, mavbi 

‘Take what vou want Ciardin sheds that 
way ' 

He siumpt'd slowly back to the plate where 
he had left his hoe I had been dismissed but 
with tourlesv It had been kind ol him to make 
me free of the garden 

I found the shed ^\lll was a pro — every twol 
in Its place, not a s]»eck of rust or a gias*' black 
on them Among the tools were several chain 
saws 

They weie the only implements that might 
make a dent in the jungle, supposing anyone 
weie inclined to tackle it Secateurs and clippers 
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would be about as much use as a pair of scis- 
sors. I was not about to tackle it, not then or 
ever 1 closed the door. 

The table under the oak tree was where 1 had 
ended up, .sprawled ungracefully at Jordan’s feet. 
I started toward it, frying to remember my exact 
position. 1 had fallen forward. Assuming 1 had 
proceeded in something like a straight line, I 
must have emerged from the hedge Just about . . . 

There was something on the table. It could 
have been a pool of tlappled sunlight and 
shadow, but it wasn’t. 

f approached the cat with the caution of inex- 
perience It had raised its head and was watch- 
ing me. Its eyes were grecni.sh yellow, ’liello, ” f 
said teiiutiveiy. 

Its mouth opened, and for an absurd instant I 
thought It was going to answer. Imtead it 
yawned, displaying long sharp teeth. The tip of 
one ear was missing, giving it a mildly rakish 
appearance and there were buruocks anci leaves 
stuck in its fur, but otherwise it looked healthy 
and well groomed. The paltein ol mottled faven 
and brownish red covered its entire body except 
for its lace and a pair of white paws. 

“He’s wailing for his tea.’ 

I had been .so intent on the cat I hadn't heard 
her coming My sudden movement startled the 
animal. It rose in a single fluid motion and 
jumped down off the table. 1 backed off. 

“You needn’t be afraid of him,” Doreen went 
on. “Here, give him his milk.” 
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She shitted the tray she was carrying to one 
arm and indicated a pitcher 1 poured a hi tic ot 
the milk into a saucer and put it down on the 
grass Fuinng the cat fucked in 

‘There, you see"’ Doreen ga\e the table a 
casual brush-off and shook out a white lotli I 
moved to help her She had the cloth spiead btfou 
1 could do so but she nodded hei adcnowledg 
ment as she pul the trav dow n and began unload 
mg It with quick piofessional movements 

I wailrcl tables at 1 be Win he ^ c auldion 
belorc ! came here slu explained Sii down 
wh\ dont you’ Th^ oiheis will be along 

She knell down beside tin cal and picUfl a 
burr off its hmckiuarter^ It giowltd at Ini but 
did not raiNt its head ftom tin saucii 

‘lies jiM an old solly icalK Doreen said 
fondly 

He diclni loc>k like an old siiftv lb' was ivt n 
bigger than jiniuis cal and he bad detiniub 
not been aluied but the (olonng was almo^-i 
idtntical It was not surpiising that -.iipcrsti- 
tious people would find something uncaiinv in 
the resemblance CT course it was nothing raon 
than the result of inbieeding and a patticulai 
genetic makeup, and I doubted that anyhc*dy 
knew what color Demdikes eat had been if she 
had had a cat As I had told Jennet, black was 
the preferred shade 

“Does he come to tea every day^ ’ I asked 
“Unless there’s (ompany He doesn’t like 
strangers ” 
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The cat had finished the milk. He pulled 
away from Doreen’s hands and nibbed against 
my leg 

“Does he want more milk^” I asked appre- 
hensively. 

Dortcn laughed. “He wants a pat Go ahead, 
he won't bite you ” 

i thought you said he didn’t like strangers.” 
The cat purred, preening under my tentative 
touch. He had come to me only because I had fed 
him and because he was tiled of having Doreen 
jjull his fur, but I couldn’t help feeling flattered. 

“I guess he thinks you aren’t a stranger. His 
name’s Fibb.” 

It sounded like a formal introduction, and the 
cal’s response was amusingly appropriate. It 
jumped onto my lap. I said, “Oops,” and stiffened. 

“Don’t you like cats? She sounded purzled. 

“1 like animals I’m just not used to them. 
We — 1 never had a pet.” 

“You lived in a flat, did you?’ 

“No." Stroking the cat, I explained, “My 
mother said animals were messy. ” 

“Nasty nice housekeeper, was she? How 
about your dad?" 

“Oh, he loves — loved — animals, especially 
dogs. He always wanted one, but she wouldn’t 
let — ” 

1 broke off. Doreen seemed willing to over- 
look my abrupt dismissal of her the previous 
day, and I wanted to be on good terms with her, 
but not such intimate terras as that. 
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“It's the same with Mr Giles ” Doreen said 
“Lindsay’s not the kind to care about anything 
oi anybody but herself and that rotten kid ’’ 

Obviously she didn’t share my inhibitions 
about discussing people’s private affairs 1 had 
wondered why Karim, who brooked no dt’fianie 
of his authoiity fiom other people, allowed 
Doreen suih freedom of speech 1 should have 
known She kept him up to dale on the neigh 
borhood news 

A well-bred woman would have nidicated 
giTitly but lirinlv, that she didni caic f«'i malt 
sious gossip A woman as uinniciestcd m othti 
people as I had been, only a tew da\s ago 
would have changed (he subjcst 1 -.aid How 
long have thev been manied'? 

Her conspii atonal smile warned me that I 
had inadveite ml) lapped a neb v('in ol gossip 
“Iwelvc years Bob will be ihiiteen in August 

I eouldnt think what to say It was ureltvanl 
and immaterial and possibly not true, and eci 
tainlv none of my business Doreen wimi on 
“He dul the gentlcnianl) thing, did Mr Giles 
even if it wasn’t his ” 

“Honestly, Dorcem, I don’t want to heat — ’ 

No, listen ’ She leaned forward, her c)cs 
wide and solemn “You have to heai this, its for 
vour own good I he boys not like him at all, 
there’s never been a streak of that m the 
Betancourts It’s not safe to interfere with him ’ 

“Doreen — ” 

“You wonder why Mr Giles won’t keep a pet^ 
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Il’s not because of her. They had a puppy when 
Bob was four. They’ve never dared to have 
another one.” 

I supposed she had selected her words with 
care in an effort to spare my sensitive feelings, 
but the simple statement was almost as bad as a 
detailed description of what the child had done. 
It left so much to the imagination. 

“My God. How did he manage to get hold of 
fibb?” The cat, lazily kneading my knees, 
looked up when I spoke its name 

“Fed him salmon sandwiches. I expect. He 
won’t be so stupid next lime. Cats have long 
memories, not like dogs.” 

1 looked at the claws plucking gently at my 
trousers. 1 didn’t need Doreen to tell me he was 
just playing, th’ claws only partly extended 1 
wouldn’t have wanted to Icel their full effect. 

Doreen got to her feet. “There’s the boss. I'll 
bring the tea. Guard the sandwiches, especially 
the fish paste.’ 

They met midway and paused to exchange a 
few' words or a joke. 1 heatd Doreen laugfi. She 
obviously got on well with him, but he was “the 
bo.ss” or “the old chap.” 1 had heard her use first 
names when refening to Jordan and .Sean and 
even l.indsay. But Giles still rated a “mister” in 
front of his name. 

“So you have made the acquaintance of the 
cat, ” Frank said, eyeing the large bundle on my 
lap dubiously. 

“Don’t you like cats?” 
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“I revere all life,” Frank said. 

"1 suppo.se that’s in the Koran?” 

“Probably.” He grinned at me. “But nothing 
in the Koran or elsewhere says I must be inti- 
mate with them.” 

Sean sauntered up in time to hear the 
exchange “I’ve been telling him he ought to get 
a guard dog, but he won’t hear of it ” 

“Ihcv are too dangerous,” Frank declared. “I 
have heard of them turning on their owners ” 

“Not if they’re properly trained If it would 
make you feel better, I could keep him chained 
up during the day and only let him loose at 
night.” 

“One day you would forget, and then he 
would attack me. ” 

It was obviously an old argument which Sean 
continued only because he enjoyed teasing his 
boss. He gave me a sidelong smile, inviting me 
to share the joke. “We could gel a little dog A 
Pekingese or Chihuahua.” 

Frank was not amused. “What would be the 
point of that? Guard dogs should be large and 
fierce. No, I won’t have one. They make drop- 
pings on the yard and dig up the flowers.” 

“I can’t deny that. At least we have an attack 
cat.” Sean reached out and scratched the cat 
under its chin. He went on scratching, the heel 
of his hand resting casually on my thigh, until 
Doreen came with the tea. 

I couldn’t think of a good reason for refusing 
to pour, as Frank requested, though i felt sure 
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he expected Id make a mess ol it 1 knew the 
routine — f had had it pounded into im — and I 
got through It without spilling anything The 
cat refused tea, hut accepted the sc laps of sand 
wich Scan tossed him after a time he walked off 
and found i patch of sunlight \vhttt he 
stretched out anc* slatted he king his paces 

How did he know that was the last of the 
sal mo I H I liink aslc'd 

lies a Deiiidike cii Scan said sciiousK A 
witchs ( at 

Pcth.ifs Ik would life moit ( lO ,‘nd tell 
Doittii— 

Scan (hiKklcd and 1 said Dout he sill) 
He d had enough thats all 

' The > aie uti( auto c t( a»urcs diough 1 lank 
inutttic*d I h('' know things 

like the waN tint ugh the hedge** Such 
knowledge wouldnl lequiit supctnatural pow- 
cis only the tn-,imti a >( ii wild creature I 
kept an unobtiusu' e\c on tin animal hut he 
staMcl where he was cuihng up foi i nap after 
ht had finishc d washing hinisclf 

joidan didnt join us but when Doncii came 
to bung more hot water she had a niessage from 
him ‘He said to tell vou Mi G Us will be heic 
for dinner 

“Oh"’” flank’s scowl was not meant for her, 
though It was diiected at her ‘Who invited 
him?” 

“He rang up to ask if he could drop in this 
evening,” Doreen said calmly “Lindsay and the 
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kids have gone to her mum’s, so Jordan asked 
him to come for dnnks at six, and stay tor sup- 
per. I’ve told Mrs. Greenspan. It’s not as if you 
dine formally; there’s always plenty of food ” 
“Have you made any other arrangements 
you’d care to share with me?” hrank inquired. 

“No, sir, that’s all,” Doreen s.ud, slraight- 
taced. ‘I’ll just take the tray, shall P” 

She collected the remainder of the sand 
wiches and cookies — biscuib. — and went off 
without waiting for a reply 

“Well, well,” t rank murmured “1 wondet 
what’s up ” 

“Why should he he up to anvlbmg?” Sean 
asked. “He drops in all the time ” 

“Now, Sean, you know that isn't true Giles is 
so confounded well-bred he never invites him 
self. Peihaps he has lound a new attraction 
here.” 

lie beamed at me 


iv 


I decided to shower and change. Not because 
“we” were having a guest, just because. When 1 
went into my room I found that something new 
had been added. Another day, another little 
amenity. This one was an electric kettle. It sat 
on an elegant silver tray with a sugar bowl and a 
folded napkin and a teaspoon and a cute little 
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basket containing packets of tea, cocoa and 
instant coffee I cannot resist food in any form, 
so I SOI ted through them and found that my 
every' wliim had been anticipated, there were 
'.ovcral varieties of coffee and ihiee kinds of 
heibal tea bags in addition to tht standard Earl 
Cirey and I^psang Souchong 1 wondered what 
Frank and/oi Doreen would think of next A 
fridge maybe? 

lb the lime 1 was ready the others weie already 
on tht' tt'riJic I heard them from mv window, 
i rank’': einphuic voict rising o\ci ('ulcs’s genteel 
munmirs and an octasioiial coninient fioin Sean. 
H jordan was theic he wasn’t talking 

jordan was thtte Fie just wasiii talking The) 
all rose when I ( one out the kilt hen dooi, and 1 
‘'iiiikd to myself as 1 tliought hov pleased some 
women would be to letem the toiiceniraicd 
attention td hnu desiiablc men Thite of the 
loui were \oung and good-lot king Trank was 
ncilhei but in tine w'ay he could he considered 
the most desirable of the lot 

Lilies pulled out a than foi me fordan nod- 
ded vaguely in in\ dnection and resumed the 
conversation my arrival had interrupted 
Aon brought the papers with \(m^” 

"\es ” Always the gent, (tiles explained to 
me, “They’re the ones we weie talking about 
yesterday allcrnoon Frank ha.> tonvinced me 1 
may as well dispose of them now as later, espe- 
cially since you are willing to exaintne them ” 

I said brilliantly, “Huh?” 
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Frank said innocently, “Giles has decided he 
can trust us with his family scandals.” 

The old boy really was a pro at stimng up tiou- 
ble. I couldn’t imagine what lies he had told Giles 
about me — that 1 was a libraiian, or a rcseaich 
specialist, oi a trained secretary? — ^but 1 knew 
why he had done so; it was another jab at Jordan, 
who had assumed he would gel the papers and 
who was certainly better qualified than 1 to exam- 
ine them. I hoped he had sense enough to com- 
prehend that and not blame me, but I couldn’t tell 
from his (ace, which was as sullen and mexpies- 
sive as usual. He didn’t look at me. 

The innuendo directed at Giles had been 
even ciucler. titles flinched, but he didn’t avoid 
the Lssue 

“It would be (oolish o! me to ( ontein myselt 
about ancient scandal when m> current family 
problems ate known to everyone in the area. I 
had planned to work this evening, inn aftei 1 
learned of Bob's latest exploit 1 clccided 1 had 
better go home and deal with it That w'as my 
principal reason for asking to see you. Trank. 
Naturally I’ll be responsible for the damage to 
your car. I’ve notified my insurance company to 
that effect.” 

“I’ll send you the bill,” Frank said, ‘i trust 
you’re planning to take it out of the boy’s 
allowance, or possibly his hide.” 

Giles’s tight lips relaxed. “There’s something 
peculiarly comforting about your sledgehammer 
tactics, Frank. No doubt you’ll be relieved to 
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hear that I’ve almost persuaded Lindsay tv) send 
Bob off to school ” 

‘You’ll have to drag him, ku king and scream- 
ing,” Frank said “1 tiust it isn’t an ordinary 
boarding school you have in mind He needs a 
special school Someplace where they ha\c bars 
on the windows ” 

The speech was so outiageous that Jordan 
decided to intcivene “1 et’s finish oui business, 
shall we^ I presume the papers aie in youi car, 
Giles, we may as wcTl take them in before dark ” 
“Now, nc')w, what’s voiir hiirr\'^ Trank 
demanded I et the ])oor man relax loi a w'hilc 
Heaven knows hes entitled to it ’ 

“I wasnt asking fot help. Dad I can handle 
them myself ” 

Really, Jordan was too easy He kept setting 
himself up Giles cut m before Frank could 
respond, tossing a set of car keys to jt>rdan. 
“Hcie you go, then They’re in d c boot ’ 

1 could almost see the little wheels turning in 
Frank’s mind as he ined to decide what couise 
of action would be most irritating to the most 
people It wasn’t that difficult He jumped up 
“I’ll give you a hand, Jordan (Tnly too happy to 
help out. No, Giles, you Stay here — keep 
Heather entertained, eh^ I’ll write you a check. 
Five hundred, wasn’t it? ” 

“Guineas.” Giles sounded amused but firm 
“Yes, I expect you can use the extra money. 
Special schools are expensive ” 

He trotted after Jordan. Sean let out his 
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breath. “Jesus. The old boy’s in top form tonight. 
I’ll get us something to drmk and see what Mrs. 
Greenspan has left in the way of food. He’s gen- 
erally belter tempered after he’s been fed.” 

Mrs. Greenspan had provided a particularly 
elaborate variety of canapes. Browsing, 1 said 
with a sigh, “That woman is too darned good a 
cook. I’m gaining weight hand over hips.” 

Giles laughed and made the proper polite 
demurral. Sean was more candid “You could 
probably use some exercise. Why don’t you 
come and work out with me?” 

I couldn’t decide which appealed less — hav- 
ing Sean see me in a leotard and/oi spandex, oi 
being at his mercy in a room lull of weights and 
machines. “Thanks, but no thanks I don’t like 
exercise that consists of sitting or standing in 
the same spot repeating the same action over 
and over It’s bonng ” I popped another little 
yummy into my mouth 

“Do you run?” Sean inquired, watching me 
chew. 

I swallowed “Only when someone is chasing 
me. Maybe I should start jogging, though How 
far is it from the house to the gate?” 

“The dnve is full of potholes and ruts,” Sean 
said. “You’d be better off sticking to this area. It’s 
about a quarter of a mile around the perimeter,” 

“What about hiking?” Giles suggested. “I 
brought that book for you, Heather — the one 
about local walks I mentioned. Remind me to 
give it to you before I leave.” 
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Everybtidy seemed to be taking an inordinate 
interest in my state of health I didn’t know 
whether to be flattered or insulted. 

When Frank came back Jennet was with him. 
“Look who’s here!” he announced happily. 

' “Heather forgot her comfrey.” Jennet said. “1 
thought she might want it For her sore shoul- 
der. Hello, Scan — Giles.” 

1 had forgotten about my sore shoulder until 
then. 

Frank in.sisted that jennet stay for a drink. 
“Jordan has gone off with his dirty old papers. 
What were you talking about before we inter- 
rupted you? You appeared to be enjoying your- 
selves.” 

“We were talking about me exercising,” I 
said “There seems to be a general con.sensus 
that I need to.” 

“That depends on the kind of exercise,” Jennet 
said. “Haven't you been running a lot lately?” 


She didn t stay long 1 wasn’t sc'rry to see her go. 
The woman was beginning to get on my nerves. 
It was probably all part of her act — ^White Witch 
or Wise Woman (both capitalized, of course), or 
whatever she chose to call herself — ^but that 
seemingly innocent question about running 
hadn’t been as innocent as the others believed. 
They hadn’t heard the unspoken word — running 
“away.” 1 had heard it, as .she meant me to, and I 
resented both the criticism and the implication 
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that she was Wise enough to see what 1 had tried 
to hide even from myself. 

1 could think of one reason why Jennet might 
have taken a dislike to little me. Giles Betancourt 
Just before she left he had returned to the subject 
of hiking — or walking, as they called it around 
here. 

“Would you care to go with me one day? I try 
to get out whenever 1 can find the lime, and T 
could show you some ol the more scenic 
walks.” 

“I’d like that very much,” I said tmthfully 

“What about Saturda), then, i( it’s fine^” I 
don’t know whether he caught the vibes I was 
getting, or whether he was just being polite, he 
turned to ]ennet. “You're a keen walker, Jen, or 
you w'erc. Care to join us?” 

“You know 1 can’t get away. Saturday is my 
busiest day.” 

“Another day, then, ” Giles said obliviously. 

She left right after that. 


Dinner was a much more pleasant affair than it 
had been the night before. Giles made all the 
difference; he managed to keep the conversation 
light and casual, deflecting Frank’s jibes and 
avoiding painful subjects 
Jordan didn’t contribute much either. His 
eyes fixed on vacancy, he shovelled the food 
into his mouth as if eating were only an annoy- 
ing distraction that had to be completed before 
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he could gel on with what he really wanted 
to do. 

He started paying attention, though, when 
Prank asked Giles to tell me how much he 
remembered about the gardens. 

‘ “Not much,” was the reply “I was only six or 
seven when we moved away, you sec ” 

'‘That long ago?” I blurted. Frank laughed, 
and 1 felt mysell blushing ‘ Senry, 1 didn’t 
mean— 

“Of course not Prank,” said his guest ami- 
ably “has a gift for finding double entcndies 
where there are none It was thirty years ago to 
be prctise We had to move, the house was 
falling down around our ears, and maintenance 
was too {“xpensive M) father did his best, poor 
old chap, but liter” was no money to hire help 
and aftei he died everything except the house 
and approximatelv t^^cnty acres went to pay the 
death duties. My mother would have sold it too, 
but no one was tool enough to make her an 
offer Fven the National Pnist turned us down.” 

“He lights candles in thanks to me whenever 
he goes to his church,' said fiank complacently 

Giles laughed “That's not how it works, 
Frank But if ymu like I’ll mention you in my 
prayers ” 

‘Then it looked much as it does now.?” 
Jordan asked. He glanced at me, and glanced 
away. “Including the hedge?” 

“Oh, it was a great deal worse. Keeping that 
damned jungle under control was one of the 
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things that finally broke my father’s back. One of 
my most vivid memories is of watching him trim 
it — not once or twice a year but over and over, 
week after week all summer long. There was 
something unnatural about the way it grew; I 
used to stand and watch it, fancying 1 could see 
the tendrils lengthening and reaching out for 
me. ” His voice was soft, his face remote; then he 
caught my eye and smiled sell-consciously. “I 
had been warned to stay away from the plac e, 
because of the thorns and nettles, so 1 suppose it 
was inevitable 1 should come to think of it as 
nightmarish, like a great green dragon.” 

“And your dad was St. George.” 1 said. 

“('.hain mail would certainly have been use- 
ful. He always ended up with a few' .scratches, 
though he wore heavy clothing.’’ 

“So you have no regret about leaving?” 

“Not the slightest. I hated the bloody place.” 

After dinner f rank insisted we retire to the 
library “to help Jordan with those papers.” I had 
expected Jordan would drag his prizes up to his 
own room so he could croon over them and 
play with them in private; cither Trank had bul- 
lied him into sharing or there wasn’t enough 
space in Jordan's room. The latter might have 
been the case; there were a dozen big boxes, all 
crammed with stuff. 

After one look at the dusty, cobwebby crum- 
bling papers 1 declined to participate. Giles 
refused the treat too. “I've spent enough time on 
them already. Don’t complain to me, Frank, if 
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you find nothing earlier than World War One. I 
gave you lair warning.” 

hventually Frank got bored with the papers 
and With heckling Jordan and announced that 
he was going to bed. 

“It's tune I was oil, loo,” (jiics said. 'I didn’t 
realize it was so late This has been very pleas- 
ant Suppose 1 ring you tomorrow, Heather, and 
we’ll settle the arrangements for Saturday.” 

Jordan was btill mumbling and muttenng 
over his papers when I left the room. He didn’t 
say good night 
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to 1 iouldnt think of am leasoii to go an>- 
whete Mv room was beginning to feel vcfv 
cozy, vvnh tea and cookies laid on and the 
new'esi addition -an ext. client reading lamj) by 
the bed 

I vei 7 bodv left me alone, even I rank He had 
apologized foi his neglect, as he v.alled it, 
explaining that he was ifynng to clear away a 
pile oi business matters so he could concen- 
trate on the restoration One room ot his suite 
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was fitted up as an office, with every telecom- 
munication device you could imagine, and he 
spent most of his time there. Which was fine 
with me. Flank was interesting but tiring to be 
around. 

Jordan’s absence made things easier too. I was 
mildly surprised not to find him m the library 
the iollowing afternoon, and even more surprised 
to discover that the papers had been returned to 
the canons He’d made such a fuss about them I 
hadn’t expected he would lose interest m them so 
quickly. Mostly, though, 1 was pleased to liave the 
place to myself, curled up in Frank’s big leather 
chair reading, or looking through the rare old 
books on gardening. It wasn’t until I wandered 
into the kitchen later that day that Doreen told 
me Jordan had gone away — to Oxford or 
Cambridge or someplace like that. 

She and the cook weie sitting at the table, 
their heads together over cups of tea when I 
came in. They looked up with the guilty expres- 
sions of interrupted gossips, so I started to back 
out, apologizing for disturbing them. 

“No, that’s all right,” Doreen said. “1 was just 
going to go looking for you to ask when you 
wanted your tea. Mr. H. is having his in his office. 
Do you want I should bring yours to the library?” 

“There’s no need to go to all that trouble. I’ll 
just have a cup with you and Mrs. Greenspan, if 
I won’t be in the way.” 

Apparently it was the right thing to say. 
Doreen pulled out a chair and fetched another 
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cup The cook gave me a shy smile and pushed 
a plate of pastry toward me She was a huge, 
slow-moving woman who reminded me of those 
lumpy prehistoric female statues I had nevei 
spoken with her before, )ust eve hanged nods 
and murmured greetings 

Doreen did most ol the talking That stemed 
to suit her and Mrs Greenspan )ust fine, the 
cook listened and nodded and smiled It suited 
me fine too Ram dripped at the foggy windows, 
the kitchen was a watm oasis ol light, the tea 
was hot and sweet the pastiies wtte delicious 1 
ate three of them v/iih Mrs Greenspans siknt 
smiling approval Women sitting with their 
heads togetlur and then elbows on the table 
talking comfortabh about nothing ni parttitilai 
no men around It was probably a iitual as 
old as the human rate, going back to a time 
wjhcn women wtapped in skins scjuatled around 
a rock eating beirit^ and grunting at one 
another Mis Ineenspan would have lit right m 

When she started to poui me a thud etip of 
tea 1 felt obliged to make a token protest Are 
you sure 1 m not keeping you from your work^ 
Realising that that might b« intcipretcd as ciiti- 
cism 1 added quukly, ‘Its nice of you to let me 
join you T was getting bored with nobody to 
talk to ” 

That v/as when Doreen told me Jordan had 
gone off, as she put it 1 dont know what he 
does m those places You’d think there was 
enough books here, wouldn’t you?” 
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“Maybe they aren’t the kind of books he 
needs,” I suggested. “The ones in the library are 
all about gardening.” 

“Hi> room is full of books ” Doreen said, 
shaking her head. “Terrible dust collectors, 
books are.” 

“1 wonder if he has any novels,” I said hope- 
lully “I’m m the mood tor something light and 
froth) and romantic.” 

“It’s not likely Jordan would have anything 
like that,” Doreen said with a grin She fished in 
till bag lianging over the back ol her chair. 
“You’re wi'leome to this if it's not too tia.shy for 
vou. I've fmi.'>hed it ” 

To judge by the cover the liook was what is 
known in the trade as a Regent y. So standardized 
are the plot lines that 1 could have predicted that 
ilie girl in the diaphanous empire gown pouting at 
the gentleman attireil m tight breeches and frock 
coat would end up in bus anus alter two hundred 
pages of .saucy diak'gue and mad escapades. I 
practically snatched it out of her hands. 

Mrs. Greenspan rose and moved toward the 
stove. It was like watt hing a bouklei walk. “We’d 
best be getting on, Doreen hog's thickening.” 

‘Righto.’ In a lew economical movements 
Doreen cleared the table and uipt'd it oft. “Being 
it’s such raw weather Mrs Greenspan made a 
nice hot chicken ])ie for tonight, Heather. It’s in 
the oven. On our way out I’ll just remind Sean 
to turn It off in an hour.” 

“I can do that.” 
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“No need to trouble yourself, he’s used to 
doing it.” 

“1 haven’t seen him today. Did he have his tea?” 

“Sean’s not one for tea. Likely he’s been sitting 
there all afternoon drinking his beer and watch- 
ing sports on telly. ’’ She wrapped Mrs. Cireenspan 
in her c oat and reached for her own mac. 

On a sudden impulse 1 said, “Doreen, do you 
ever stay liere at night ?” 

She stood motionless for a moment, her back 
to me. When she turned her face was almost too 
innocent, as if she had wiped off another expres- 
sion. “Here in the house, you mean? Where 
would I stay then? There’s no extra looms, 
except for those nasty little cubbyholes m the 
attic, and they’re not fit to be lived in.” 

“Ol course. 1 just wondered.” 

“You’re not afraid, are you?” 

“Who, me? What's to be afraid of?” 

She didn’t reply immediately. Finally she said 
slowly, “Sean’s there, you know’. He’ll come if 
you want him. He’s good that way, Sean is.” 

1 decided not to ask her what way that was. 


It 


1 was driven out of my room next morning by 
the “teenagers,” as Sean had called them. They 
had high shrill voices like birds, and they gig- 
gled a lot. 1 was drinking tea and finishing Lady 
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Gertrude's Seciet when 1 heard them coming, 
accompanied by a series of thumps which I took 
to be the vacuum cleaner being dragged up the 
stairs They stood outside my door squawking 
and giggling loi a minute, and then retreated, 
presumably into one ol the other bedrooms 

1 hey had been 'onsidcratc eiH>ugh not to dis- 
turb me and I was in an excellent mood; so 1 
decided 1 would get out of their way and let 
them get on with then work. 1 found them m 
lotdaii's room dusiing and emptying wastepaper 
liaskeis 

I hey looked, to my eldeily eyes about twelve 
years old, but that was probably because they 
followed the worst excesses of youthful style — 
exaggeiaied makeup, moj»s of frizzv hair and 
eniaciated hlile bodies .So maybe I was preju- 
diced. Deliiiitely skinny, though. 

1 he starts and squeaks with w'hich they 
responded to rnv greeting mauc me fed even 
older. One of them— -the redhead — actually 
bobbed a curt.sev. 1 s<ud, w'lth the graciousness 
of the (^uecn herself, that 1 hoped 1 hadn't dis- 
rupted their schedule, and they as'ui'xl me 1 
hadn’t, 

’Doieen said we w'asn’t to go tiear Mr. Karim’s 
rooms,’ one ol them — the blonde — volun- 
teered. “So we’ve not got much to do today. You 
just go back and rest, miss, if that’s what you 
w'as doing.” 

“My name’s Heather,” I said. ‘ 1 wasn't asleep. 
1 just wanted to finish my book.” 
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As it happened Mitzie (the redhead) had also 
read Lady Gcrti-udc and had liked it a lot, 
though not as much as the author’s earlier work. 
Lord Ronalds Estape. They were more at case 
with me by the time we finished our literary 
discussion, and I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to inspect joidan's quarters. 

It w'as the first time I had entered that sacred 
chamber. It was almost twice the size of mine 
and obviously occupied the entire area o) tlie 
squaie lowei on the north side o( the bouse 
There were windows on two walls and another 
door opposite the one through which we had 
entr,red Remembering the e.xtcnoi, I ileverly 
deduced that the second dooi led into the 
smaller tower, probably a bathroom or dressing 
room. 

It was a nice arrangement — cross veniila 
tion, plenty of light, ample space — and he had 
made himself comfortable, in his own eccen- 
tric fashion. Except for a single bed, which 
was crammed into a corner, the room had 
been fitted up as a study, with a big table, a 
computer center, and bookca.ses on every 
available wall surface. The heavy blue drapes 
were a concession to those glaring outside 
lights, not a decorative feature; the rug looked 
like something he had picked up at a yard 
sale. There were two straight chairs, one at the 
desk and one at the table. The only comfort- 
able articles of furniture in the room — 1 
couldn’t be certain about the bed, but it didn’t 
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look comfortable — were a big leather chair 
and matching hassock 

It wasn’t the room itself that interested me. It 
w<is the books I can no more resist a bookshelf 
than I can a cand) ( ounter When Mitzie 
plugged m the vacuum and its noise put an end 
to conversatum, f sauntered casuall) along the 
shelves 

The collection didn’t look promising for 
someone wht) had just Innshed Lad) Gertrude 
Most ol the volumes had title's like Fcitilitv 
( tdls in PidliissiLal Git((( and I ssays on 
PrimitiM kc/igii*n Some ol them were in 
( icrman 

then my eve tell upon a thin book that was 
])mg on Its side ato]) one 'ow The gilt Ic'tters of 
the title weie 1 adl\ rubbed but they weie still 
legible flic MonsUr oj tht Mocc I hat sounded 
hopelul I was gelling bened with witches, but 1 
wouldnt ob)cci to an old-tashionccl thiiller I 
opened it to the Inst page 

‘He was barely seventeen when he saw her 
toi the first tinic, crossing the stream near the 
mill A mass of tangled black cuils tiamed hei 
lounded face, <md hei bright, tattered skirt 
had been lifted to displa) slcndei brown 
limbs 

Ihe sound of the vacuum stopped and Mitzie 
said briskly, “That’s it then Okay if we do your 
room next. Miss Heather^” 

“Yeah, suie I et me get my jacket and then it’s 
all yours.” 
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1 took The Monster of the Maze with me. 
Surely Jordan wouldn’t object to my borrowing 
it; he had probably bought it by mistake, 
because it had the word “maze” m the title. 
Anyhot^, it was a shoit book. 1 could gel it back 
before he noticed it was gone. 

I don’t believe I have mentioned why 1 was in 
an excellent mood. Giles had telephoned to ask 
if 1 was still interested in walking on Saturday. 
He had been biiel and businesslike, perhajis 
because he j.uspc(ied that Doreen, w'lio hail 
taken the call, was listening on the kitchen 
extension Since I shared that suspicion I 
expressed my inteiest w'lth relative restramf, 
and he said he'd pick me up at nine. 

The weather was, as he had said, on the 
mend. The sun had made a wateiy Init deter- 
mined appearance, and I decided it would 
behoove me to limber up a bit belore 1 set out 
on a four-hour hike. It had been a long time 
since 1 did anything that strenuous and 1 did 
not want to lall by the wayside. Leaving the 
teenagers in possession I went downstairs and 
out the side door. 

1 had gone around the perimeter of the yard 
sometimes running, sometimes — well — some- 
times not running — three times when I saw 
Sean. He stood on the terrace watching me until 
1 came around for the fourth time. 

“You’re a little out of condition, aren’t you?” 
he remarked. “Sit down and take a breather." 

I dropped onto the low stone wall and wiped 
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my lace with my sleeve. ‘I’m not out of condi- 
tion. 1 never was in it. Whew. It’s getting hot.” 

“Muggy.” Sean corrected. He sat down, not 
too close, and looked me over with the critical 
eye ol a trainer or a coach. 'What brought this 
on? 1 thought I heard you say you never ran 
imles.s someone w as chasing you.” 

“I’m going hiking tomorrow. And dont pre- 
tend you don’t know. Everybody around here 
knows everything about everybody as .soon as it 
happens.’ 

The combination of big black beard and large 
white teeth made a startling picture. I look it 
that the teeth indicated anursement, because he 
laughed ‘Doreens a great little talker. There are 
a few things she doesn’t know, though. How did 
you get out of the house yesterday morning?” 

The teeth were still visible, but I had a feeling 
they no longer indicated amusement. 1 consid- 
ered telling him it was none of his business. 
However, that would not have been true. 
.Security was his business. 

“1 went across the roof of the veranda and 
shinnied down a po.st.” 

“1 was afraid it was something like that. 
Damn it. Heather, you’re lucky )OU didn’t break 
your fool neck. Why couldn’t you have waited 
an hour or two?” 

“1 don’t like being shut in.” 

“Oh." 

Neither of us spoke for a moment. I was star- 
ing at my feet, wondering what had prompted 
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me to make such an imbecile remark, when he 
put his hand over mine. 'Okay. I think I under- 
stand. But if you’re hellbent on climbing out 
windows I’ll lend you a rope.” 

The kitchen door opened. “Anyone interested 
in a cup of tea? ” Doreen asked. 

I did not have a cup of lea. 1 did another mile, 
trotting lightly, head up and arms swinging — 
and then crept into the house via the side door 
and dragged mysell up the stairs. The teenagers 
were still in my room. I overheard a tew words 
that suggested they were making plans tor their 
weekend entertainment before my appearance 
ended the conversation, and they took them- 
selves and the vacuum cleaner away. 

1 ate too much for lunch and too much for 
dinner, and in between, there was tea. 1 hadn't 
planned to have more than a cuppa but Mrs. 
Greenspan had baked that morning, and it was 
cozy in the kitchen and Doreen was full of 
interesting gossip. Most of it concerned the 
Betancourts. After hearing of Bob’s latest 
exploit 1 could understand why they provided 
the village with its chief entertainment. 

“Burned to the ground, it did,” Doreen said, 
shaking her head. “If Childers hadn’t happened 
to come home just when it started he’d have 
lost all his chickens. Lost a dozen of the best 
layers as it was, he couldn’t get 'em all out.” 

“1 told him he shouldn’t lake old Towser to 
the pub with him," Mrs. Greemspan said enig- 
matically. 
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'‘That dog’s not worth a thing as a guard any- 
how,” Doreen replied. “And he does like his 
little nip.” 

She went on to tell me about some of old 
fowser’s exploits, including the time he had 
been run in by a local constable with a sense ot 
humor for being drunk and disorderly (chasing 
a cal) on the public stieet. A becr-guzzling dog 
was new to me, and I was just as happy to talk 
about something besides those poor roasted 
chickens. Not until Mrs. Greenspan began shift- 
ing position, preparatory to rising, did 1 realize 
I'd been there tor over an hour. 

“1 hope I didn’t stay too long,” 1 said. 

“You're welcome any tune, ” Doreen said gra- 
ciously. “There’s not much goes on here when 
the old boy is shut up in his office and Jordan’s 
gone otf. 1 expect you’re bored.” 

“No.” My spontaneous denial surprised me 
more than it did Doreen. “1 suppose 1 should be 
bored but I’m not. I’ve been awfully lazy — sleep- 
ing late, and just lying around.” 

“You needed a good rest, 1 expect,” Doreen 
.said. “After all you’d been through. ” A gentle 
rumble from Mrs. Greenspan echoed this .senti- 
ment, and Doreen went on. There’s people 
hereabouts you’d enjoy meeting, I fancy. When 
you’re ready.” 

It was the first time .she had referred to my 
loss. No doubt she and Mrs. Greenspan had dis- 
cussed the subject at length, shaking their heads 
and exchanging cliches. “Time heals all wounds. 
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What she needs is a good rest. Peace and quiet. 
Something else to think about. A new interest m 
life.” 

I had thought of this interval as a respite, and 
so It had proved I was sleeping belter and 
dreaming less. As lor new interests, there weie 
plenty ol them. I couldn’t stay here lorever, but I 
had become so involved — so strangely and 
strongly involved — it would be hard to leave 
and never know what would become ol them — 
the Betancourts and ihcir troubled marriage the 
dreadful, disturbed little boy, the restoration of 
the three-hundred-year-old garden. I would 
miss Doreen and Mrs. Greenspan (and the lat 
ler’s cooking) — yes, and Frank. I would wonder 
whether he and his .son had ever come to terms 
with one another. 1 would even miss Jordan’s 
caustic comments. 

He would have plenty to say il he caught me 
with his book When I lucked myself in bed 
that night with my tin ol cookies 1 fully 
intended to have another look at Jhe Monster so 
1 could put it back next day. Instead I reached 
for the guidebook Giles had lent me — a slim 
green paperback, limp and worn with much 
handling. There were some pretty colored pho- 
tographs and a number of maps, all consider- 
ably more detailed than the ones 1 had acquired 
from bookshops and tourist bureaus. Alter flip- 
ping through the book I turned back to the 
table of contents. 

1 ought to have expected it. One of the sug- 
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gested walks was labelled ‘the Pendle witch 
country ” 


ill 


1 had told Giles T would meet him outside the 
gate, i wanted to avoid any appearance of being 
called lor by my young man, with Mrs. 
Greenspan oftenng him collee and Doreen 
lellmg me not to get mv feet wet and Frank 
making pmvocafive it marks. Doreen and/or 
Sean must have passed the word on to Frank; at 
dinner he kept referring to my “date" and assur- 
ing me I was going to have a wonderful lime. I 
couldn’t undei stand whv cvety'body seemed so 
pleased about it. \ou’d have thought 1 was a 
young lady m search of a husband and that 
Giles had tome a'touiung 

When I reached the gate he was wailing lor 
me. He was wearing hiking boots and carrying a 
backpack, and in his shabby old windbreaker, 
with the wind ruffling his lair hair, he looked 
ten years younger. 

“What’s that?” he asked, indicating the brown 
paper bag I held. 

“Mrs. Greenspan pressed it upon me as I was 
leaving. It’s probably food; my appetite is 
becoming an open scandal.” 

“Good idea. 1 had planned to ofler you lunch 
at a pub along the way, but it’s a nice day; we 
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might picnic somewhere instead. Here, let me 
take it.” He opened his pack. 

We walked single file along the road until we 
reached the track I had followed on my first 
visit. 

“Here’s where we •'tart,” Giles said. “The walk 
is the one ntimbercil twTiuy- seven in the guide; 
it begins in Barley, but we can pick up the right 
of w’ay a little tarlhei on.' 

“The witch walk' ' 

T’ni afraid we’\c made rather a (eatuie ol die 
witches,” Ciiles said with a smile. It’s om major 
claim to lame, you see. If you’re sick to death of 
them I promise not to point out nnv of the tradi- 
tional sites ’ 

The ail wa^ cold and clean and as ! drew it 
into my lungs m long breaths it .seemed to pene- 
trate and cleanse every square inch of m> boiK. 
Cloud shadows slid across the green slopes ol 
the hills. I pointed towaid a single lidgc' that 
dominated the horizon. 

“I et’s go up there " 

“Pcndle Hill? ” 

“1 thought that might be it. The \iew must be 
wonderful ” 

'\es, but — ’ 

“It doesn’t look that sleep. Do you think I'm 
not up to it?’’ 

1 met his gaze with a challenging smile. After 
a moment he laughed and slipped his arms 
through the straps of the pack he w’as carrying. 
“All right. Don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 
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The first part wasn’t hard w alking, over stiles 
and across stretches of peaty moorland, and I 
was feeling tairly pleased with myself when the 
path turned into a narrow valley, and began to 
ascend Giles set a steady pace He didn’t stop 
1 ntil we came upon a stream Imbbluig mernly 
across the vcay 

“Do you want to rest lot a minute^” he asked 
Then ’s a lather sleep stretch ahead ” 

I here was also no hndge across the stream I 
squared my shouldeis and said valiantly “No, 
I’m line Wt — uh — we cross he re do we^’ 

I managed to get across without wetting my 
feel hopping iiom stone to stone with Giles’s 
h.ind steadying me He hadn’t been kidding 
about the next siietch It a^as open hillside, 
lOugh with brac.vcn and piotrudmg stones, 
and I sweai it went up at a lorty-live degree 
angle When the path tinally levelled out I col- 
lapsed onto the ground and tried to catch my 
bicath 

“Mmost there,’ Giles said encouragingly 

‘Almost 

“The summit's only a tew hundred yards far- 
ther on ” 

An involuntary groan escaped roe as 1 turned 
to follow the direction of his pointing finger 
The pillar that marked the summit looked about 
a mile away and a mile higher 

“We’ll rest awhile before we go on,” Giles 
said 

“No ” I dragged myself to m) feet, waving 
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away the hand ht had offered If 1 sit here 
thirty seconds longer I’ll never gel up 

rhe path kept climbing but not ntatl\ as 
steeply as it had It also crossed stMial more 
rockv streams I would ha\c fallen into one of 
them if CjiIcs hadnt caught mv arm and '^viing 
mo neath up and over and onto tin bank I 
found breath enough to gasp \ou latzan im 
Jane Thanks 

After that f U I him hold m\ arm 1 plodded 
doggedly fotwaid step bv step ni) ()is fixed 
on the path until he tiansfcind hi-> giasji to nu 
shoulder 'lim v an stop no>v Wcm <»nncd Sit 
down 

I didnt sit 1 lav full length tolc’' sat (knvn 
beside me Mv bn ubing slovc 1 from a sc rie of 
whoops to (udinarv pants and gasps and 1 mus 
te'ied enough siiength to sit up 
All right imw’’ Ik asked 
■Vou don t look so gc»od vouiseif 
He mopped his perspinng faec and hiushcd a 
lock of damp haii back from his forehead 
What were vou Irving to do kill nu’’ 1<1 have 
slopped foi a lest hall a mile back if Id been 
alone ’ 

‘Serves you light I gasped Male ego 
“Selves you light f emimsi pride 
“Don t make me laugh Not enough breath 
We laughed anyway He took a bottle of water 
from his pack and we both had a long drink 
Then he said, “Now have a look and tell me if it 
was worth it ” 
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‘it was worth it," 1 said. 1 wasn’t referring 
only to the view. 

We found a rock to use as a table, and opened 
M rs. Greenspan’s package. She had done well by 
PS — egg and cress and chicken sandwiches, 
squares of rich shortbread, pickles and celery. 
We passed the bottle of water back and forth, 
and Giles pointed out various sites of interest, 
the way men do “See that house? No, not that 
house, the ime to the right. Now .see the grove 
of trees beyond it^” 

1 nodded and murmured at appropriate inter- 
vals. It was amazing how close together every- 
thing looked from up here — the village, Troytan 
House, Giles’s house (I couldn’t see it, but I pre- 
tended 1 could) 1 w^asn’t inteiested m the names 
of villages and rivers which meant nothing to 
me, but in the beauty of the panorama that 
stretched out all around. From that height it 
was as clear as an acnal photograph — green val- 
leys and shadowed slopes, stretches of wood- 
land and rolling foothills, little villages nestled 
m folds of the land. 

“Sometimes one can see the Irish Sea and the 
hills of the Lake District,” Giles said. “It’s not 
quite clear enough today unfortunately.” 

“It’s beautiful,” I said dreamily. “Peaceful. 
Where is Malkin Tower^” 

Giles gave me a startled look and then 
laughed. “I thought you didn’t want to hear 
about the witches.” 

“I don’t want to make a tour of the sites; 
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some people come here for that piecise purpose, 
I suppose But after reading that book of Jennet s 
I admit to a certain degree ot curiosity ” 

“I find the whole business a bit morbid,” 
Giles said “And tasteless — profiting from a sad 
tragedy of that sort even li it was ovei three 
hundred years ago Not,’ he added quickly 
“that I mean to criticize Jennet The tcmii owes 
her a great deal m building hei own business 
which she did practically single-handedl} she 
has brought business to the whole village 
“Have )ou known her long^ 

“Since inlancv She accusc's me of stealing hci 
toys and shoving her over when she was a tod- 
dler and I vva-^ a gieai brute of five 1 cant 
lemembei doing so but no doubt a psychologist 
would say 1 pieler not to 

“I can’t imagine you being a bully 

can’t imagine Jennet allowing heiself to be 
bullied, even at two, Gilc'- said with a laugh 
“She’s always been able to stand up fot heisclf 
Had to Her family, like mine were poor as the 
proverbial ehuich mice 

“How' did she manage to buv the hotel and 
the other property, then? 

‘ She came into a bit of money from an unc le 
The hotel was badlv run-down and the build- 
ings were derelict, sc:) investing m them was 
decidedly a gamble on hci part It’s paid off, 
thanks to her business acumen and hard work 
“But you were asking about Malkin Tower, 
where Demdike and her family lived I believe 
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the preci*^ location is still being debated by 
those who are concerned about such things, but 
there's a farm over in that direction” — he 
})ointed — “of the same name. The house itself 
isn't old, but one bit of the held wall is popu- 
L:rly believed to be part of poor old Demdike's 
house, and until rtccntly there was a stone- 
paved floor associated with it.” 

“The dancing floor?” 

“[ beg yoiir paidon?” 

' I don’t know why 1 said that. It was the word 
float that sei me oil 1 ovei heard one of the girls 
w'ho come io clean mention it Its probably a 
pub or a restauiant. ’^our pubs have verv pecu- 
liar names.” 

“bo they do,” ('.lies said amiably ‘That's a 
new one on me, th mgh. Well arc )on ready to 
stait back? It's downhill all the \va> from here ” 

“I’m not in a hurry” 

“Nor am i.” 

T\cepl T’ll probablv want to eat again in a 
couple <il hours.’ 

“1 can arrange that Meathei 

“What?” 

He wasn’t looking at me or at the view Head 
bent, he stared down at Ins cTas[)ed hands. “May 
I ask you something pci.sonal?” 

I had to take a deep breath before I could 
answer. “Of course.’ 

“It’s about Bobb>.” 

“Oh.” 

‘T’ve no right to involve you in my difficulties. 
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but you’re a teacher. You must have encountered 
similar problems.” 

“I’m no expert in emotional disorders. Perhaps 
you ought to talk to a psychiatrist or a . . . C^h, 
hell, Giles, I’m sony. I didn’t mean — ’ 

“You needn’t spare my feelings. I introduced 
the subject. 1 have consulted various specialists. 
Evetyone agreed he needed help, but I didn’t 
feel I could force him into treatment, especially 
when his mother . . . But recently he’s become 
even more unmanageable. You’ve seen several of 
the incidents yourself, and 1 suppose you’ve 
heard about the latest — the fire at Clhildcr’s 
farm ” 

“How can they be sure it was Bobby?” 

“He’s done it before. Nothing as serious as 
this, but under similar circumstances. The one 
positive feature is that Lindsay has now agreed 
to send him away. I’ve had this school in mind 
for a long time. It offers the sort of treatment he 
needs, or so I’ve been told. The only thing is . . . 
Am I doing the right thing? When I told Bob, he 
was ... He didn’t take it at all well. He went so 
far as to threaten his mother. He’d never done 
that before.” 

“Threaten her?” I repeated. “Oh, Giles, don’t 
take it so seriously. Kids do that when they’re 
angry, i’m gonna kill you, you old witch!’ They 
don’t mean it.” 

Not quite true. I had meant it at the time. Td 
been only five years old, but if I had had a blunt 
instrument and the strength to use it . . . 
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“He didn’t mean it,” Giles said quickly. “He 
adoics her She’s taken ihe kids in visit their 
grandmother for a lew davs She lives quite 
nearby, but ihe> love staying with her By the 
time they left, Bob was better ’ 

'' Maybe he thinks he van talk her into chang- 
ing hei mind 

“No doubt he does I don’t believe he will 
siuxeed Once she makes a decision she sticks 
to II ’ 

rhmiigh hell and high i\ater and headlong 
into a buck wall 1 thought It wasn l Inmness of 
vharaitei but singlc-mincicvl sellishness that 
direi led I imlsav 

'I ]ust want to be suic I’m vloing the right 
thing, ’ Ciiks lepcated ’Not onl) for Bob but for 
1 auia bhe was aln ost as upset as he was She’s 
><' attai hed to him— ” 

'Altai hi'd, hell She’s terrihed ol him ’ 

Do \ou leally think so^ She's nexci tom- 
plamed to me about him ” 

He looked so stikken 1 almost rcgietted my 
ifioughtless statement “Ptnhaps I put it a little 
loo stiongl> It’s not unnatural tor big brothers 
to tease and bully little sisters but he does 
seem to pick on her She might develop more 
self confidence if they weie apart for a while 
You mustn’t blame yourself. Giles Sometimes 
It’s easier tor a stranger to see things like that. 
And 1 could be wrong. 1 am wrong now and 
then ” 

“You, wrong? 1 don’t believe it. At any rate, 
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you’ve made me feel a thousand percent better. 
Thank you.” 

A romantic novelLst would probably say 1 was 
looking so deeply into those wide blue eyes of 
his that 1 was unaware of anything else. I didn’t 
notice that the sunlight was dimming until 
Giles lei out an exclamauon and started to his 
feet. 

“Good Lord. Look at that' ” 

The valley floor had vanished under a blanket 
ol fog. It moved quickly m even as we stared, 
enclosing the summit of Pendle Hill m a sea of 
gray 

Giles gathered up the temains of our punic 
and stuffed them into his pack. “I really am 
Sony, Heather. I don’t know where this con- 
founded fog came from; it wasn’t forecast. I’d 
never have brought you up here d I had 
known.” 

‘‘I don't mind It was lovely while it lasted ” 

He shnigged into the pack and handed me the 
jacket I had tossed onto the ground “Let’s go.” 

“Is something wrong? You do know the 
way?” 

“Of course. Here now, 1 didn’t mean to alarm 
you, there’s nothing to worry about. The first 
part of the descent is a bit steep but it’s a well- 
constiucted path, fust stay close, okay?" 

It was like climbing down into a bowl of 
milk. The farther down we went the more the 
mist thickened and curdled; I could see the 
ground under my feet, and Giles just ahead, 
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and that was all The path itself was clearly 
defined, though, there was no danger of wan- 
dering olf It even it he had not held my hand 
He didn’t •'pcak except to warn me of a drop or 
a turn 1 could feel his tension in the tight clasp 
<*'1 his fingers, but 1 didnt understand why he 
w'as M) loncermd Walking blind through noth- 
ingness was unnerving, even a little uncanny, 
but we couldn’t go lar asiiay, once we weie 
down olf the hill we would be among farms 
md houses 

Ivinmall) a structure appealed dimlv just 
ahead — something man made by the regularity 
ol the outline 1 was practically'^ upon it bclore I 
r(< ogmzed it as a metal gate Giles slopped and 
let go ol my hand 

Don I neglcd »<> tell me Gtcr how much 
\ oLi VC enjoy ed this he said w uh a w iv smile 
'I hast* enjoyed it 1 m evt n enjoying this, its 
a lu'w cxpcriciue T or h( a\tns sake stop apolo- 
gizing You aient le sponsible ioi tne weather” 
Us unaccountable Giles muttered Ivc 
st en tog come on (juiekly but ticvcr as quickly 
as tins, without the slightest warning 

“Witches, I said Weathei control was one 
ol their specialiies, wasn’t it'’ I shouldn’t have 
been thinking rude thoughts about them ” 

Unquestionably a grace erroi,” Giles agieed 
‘All light, excels 10 1 1 The paths not so well 
defined from here on, and the landmarks won’t 
be visible in this filthy muck, so for God’s sake 
don’t let go my hand ” 
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A series of yellow-topped posts marked the 
next stretch, but I began to understand what 
Giles had meant when he said the usual land- 
marks wouldn’t serve him now. The stile over a 
fence, which would have been easy to see in nor- 
mal weather, took him several minutes of tum- 
bling and swearing to locate. A wall guided him 
for another hundred feel, but when it ended 1 
couldn’t imagine how he knew where he was 
going. The ground underfoot was pasture, rough 
and hummoeky and it continued to descend 

1 hadn’t been exaggeiating when I told Ciilcs I 
was enjoying this new experienc e. Pei haps 
enjoying isn’t the right word, but it had a cei 
tain eerie charm. I felt as if 1 were enclosed in 
an egg-shaped bubble that moved with me 
across unseen land; f was alone with him in that 
small universe, free of resjionsibihty and self- 
ishly content that it should be so It was with a 
certain sense of regret that I realized the bubble 
had expanded, and that I could see the dark 
shape of a low wall — at least it looked like a 
wall — ahead 

I don’t know how 1 lost hold of his hand. One 
second he was there, the next second he was 
gone. The wall — ^if it was a wall — had vanished 
too. I heard him call out, but his voice was 
weirdly distorted and I couldn’t tell which direc- 
tion it came from or how far away he was. I 
took two tentative steps and stopped with a 
scream as something rose up out of the ground 
right in front of me. 
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He caught hold of me as 1 turned, and spun 
me around into his arms. “Stand still! You’re 
right on tlie edge ot a ravine.” 

He was holding me so close 1 couldn’t see 
anything except his face, slick with moisture 
aitd pale as the mist that had veiled it. When he 
let his breath out, it felt cold against my face. 

"Move back a step — this way. You’re all right 
now. Sorry about that ” 

“If you apologize once more I’ll hit you,” I 
gasped. “What happened^ Did you fall? Arc you 
all right?” 

“Yes, certainly. What about you? You’re trem- 
bling.” 

“1 do that when I’m terrified.” 

“Sorry — ” He let out a muffled sound that 
might have been c laugh. One of his hands 
moved to the back of my head and pressed it 
down against his .shoulder. 

After a while his hold loosened, and he said 
conversationally, “1 think the fog’s lifting. Can 
you hang on for another mile or so if I promise 
you tea at the end of it? There’s a decent little 
cafe in Barley ” 

“Offer me food and I’ll follow you to the ends 
of the earth.” The fog was dissipating, and I saw 
that the shape 1 had taken for a wall was its 
opposite — a ravine or gully cutting across the 
field. It wasn’t very deep, but if I had walked 
over the edge 1 could have broken a bone or two. 

“Did you fall in?” I asked, as Giles led me 
down the slope. 
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“Not exactly. I had to throw myself flat to 
avoid going over, though. 1 called out to you, 
told you to stand still.” 

By the time wc reached the village of Barley 
the fog was gone and the sun was shining Giles 
made no objection when 1 suggested the pub 
instead of the cafe. Settling me at a table he 
went to the bar and came back with glasses and 
bottles. 

“I’ve rung Sean and asked him to bring the 
car round,” he said. “You look as if you’ve had 
enough for today. ” 

“That bad, huh?” 

“1 don't look so hot mvself,” Giles said 
gravely. “Heather . .” 

“Watch It, Giles. ’ 

“All right, no apologies. And no thanks- -you 
don’t allow them either, do you? However, it 1 
were to be allowed 1 would (ell you you're abso- 
lutely wondciful.” 

I had a horrible suspicion that I was blush- 
ing, whit h I never do With a mumbled “Excuse 
me,” 1 fled to the lavatory. The comb I had 
tucked into my pocket was some help, but with- 
out makeup, which I had not brought along, 
there wasn’t much 1 could do to my face except 
wash it. I had chewed off every speck of lipstick 
and my nose was pink and shiny. 

When I went back to the table Sean was sit- 
ting in my chair drinking my beer. 

“Get up. Goldilocks,” 1 said, nudging him. 

“I’ll get you another,” Sean said. “You look as 
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if you could use it. What did you do to this 
woman, Giles, drag her all the way downhill by 
her hair?” 

Giles did not find this amusing. He said 
stiffly, “We had rather a nasty descent through 
thi' fog. Heather was a real trooper.” 

“Fog? What fog? ]t‘'« been sunny and clear all 
dav.” 


iv 


“.So,” Frank said with a fatherly smile, “did you 
enjoy your walk?” 

My mouth was full of Mrs Greenspan’s cot- 
tage pie, so I nodded. Sean said, “Wading 
through streams and crawling through weeds 
isn’t my idea of a good time What’s there to see 
once you get up theie^” 

“1 thought the view was lovely,” I .said. 

“In the fog?” 

The fog didn’t come in until later. 1 know, 1 
know,’ 1 said, anticipating his reply. “There 
wasn’t any fog here. It must have been what 
they call a local phenomenon It was bad while 
it lasted, though. Even Giles had some trouble 
finding his way, and he’s done it a dozen times:” 

“So that’s why you were so long,” Frank said. 
“We were beginning to w'orry.” 

“There was no reason for you to worry. We 
were never in any danger.” 
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“Hmmm.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 1 demanded. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all ” He ate m silence 
for a while and then said, “I’ve almost finished 
my business chores. One more day should do it. 
I’m going to London tomorrow, as soon as I get 
back we can start woiking on the garden.” 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday,” I pointed out. 

Tsn?” 

One day was the same as any other to him of 
course When Franklin Karim called a mcetmg, 
the meeting look place, at his convenience 
When he wanted to see '>omeone they camt-- 
from a honeymoon or a deathbed, probably 

Then it hit me I said slowly, ‘Sean is driving 
you, I suppose.” 

“Yes. But don’t worry about being alone in the 
house I’ve teleplnmcd Iordan and told him to 
come home. He’ll be here tomorrow” 

■‘You shouldn’t have done that,” I protested. ! 
didn’t want to admit, even to myself, that the 
information came as a considerable relief. 
“What about his work?” 

“Pooh.” Frank waved Jordan’s work away 
with an airy gesture. “He’ll never finish that di.s- 
sertation, it’s just an excuse to avoid responsibil- 
ity. Sunday, you said? I’m afraid you’ll have to 
get your own breakfast, then.” 

“You mean Doreen and Mrs. Greenspan get 
one day a week off? You’re all heart, Frank. 
Don’t worry about me. I’m perfectly capable of 
making toast and coffee, I do it all the time. I’ll 
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get something for you if you like. What time are 
you leaving?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear. We’ll stop 
somewhere along the way. Have a nice lie-in, as 
they say in these parts, and a restful day; you 
could lunch at The Cauldron and go .shop- 
ping — Jennet is open on .Sunda^^s, it’s a good 
day for the tourist trade — sec the church, the 
tower is quite — ” 

“1 don’t need a tour guide, Frank. 1 can enter- 
tain myself quite nicely.” 

“I want you to be happy here.” 

The flip reply 1 had been about to make stuck 
in my throat. He sounded so sincere. The candle 
flames reflected in hi.s wide eyes and made them 
look twinkl>, like those of a jolly old St Nick. I 
tokl him J was happy. And the funny thing is, it 
was almost true. 

After Sean and I had cleared the table Frank 
ordered him to go to bed. I asked Frank if he 
needed any help with his packing. He gave me 
the same blank look he had given me when I 
reminded him the next day was Sunday, and 
Sean, lingering at the door, laughed. 

“Honey, people like Frank don’t pack. He's got a 
duplicate wardrobe and everything else he might 
need m hLs London flat. Among other places.” 

Frank scowled at him. “Go, go,” he ordered, 
making .shooing motions at Sean. “We are leaving 
at six, be ready. Don’t forget to set the alarm.” 

“Yes, boss.” Sean sketched a salute, winked at 
me and went out. 
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“I didn’t mean you should go to bed,” Frank 
said, as we left the dining room and started up 
the stairs. “It’s still early and you can sleep as 
late as you like ” 

“1 may as well. There’s nothing else to do.” 

He stopped. “1 didn’t think. It is boring for a 
young person. Would you like . . What would 
you like? A television, perhaps, and a VCR? 1 
never waich the confounded things myself, but 
Sean has a TV; I’ll call him to bring it over now 
and then on Monday we can find you some- 
thing better.” 

The bearded face of John Tradescant the 
Younger, high on the landing, appeared to be 
smiling cynically Maybe I was just imagining 
how Sean would look if I allowed Trank to rob 
him of his major source of entertainment 

“Don't do that. ” I caught hold of him; he 
appeared to be on the verge of plunging back 
down the stairs “Tor heaven’s jjake, Frank, it 
would take a long time to haul the thing oi ei 
here and set it up. I don’t want it. Really.” 

“Monday, then. Is your room comfortable?” 

“T have everything I could possibly want 
Doreen keeps bringing me things.” 

“Good. That’s good ” His room was to the left 
of the landing, mine to the right, along the cor- 
ridor. He stopped at the top of the stairs and 
held out his hand. “Good night, Heather. Now 
don’t worry, 1 told Iordan he must be here by 
noon tomorrow.” 

“Good night, Frank.” 
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1 had taken only a lew steps when he spoke 
my name 1 turned He had opened his door; the 
light Imm the room behind him left his face in 
shallow “Dont go walking alone." he said “It 
c<iul(l be dangerous ’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

His silhouetted shoulders lilted m a shiug. 
“Falling and hurting yourscll, meeting a snake 
or a rabid dog — 

'How about a tarantula-' Plus isn't the 
Arizona desert, liank Bui if it will malce you 
iecl better, 1 have no intention of exerting 
myself tomoiK'w I’ll probably be stiff as a board 
an>how, after all that unaccustomed exercise, 
fogging around the yard :s about as lar as 1 
intend to go " 

“(lood,” he lepeated ‘Veiy good 

‘ Ciood night. Frank," 1 repeated 

1 turned down my bed and plumped up the 
pillows and ananged my water Ixittle and my tin 
of cookies on the bedside table, all ready and 
wailing. Ihe Momta of the Maze was already on 
the table; 1 reminded myself I had better get it 
back before fordan noticed it w'as misung. I 
ought to be able to manage that m the morning, 
after Frank had gone and before Jordan returned. 

Instead of getting undressed, I went to the 
window and leaned out. The outside lights 
glared brightly, but 1 could see the window of 
Frank’s office It was dark. The office was in one 
of the little towers that protruded here and 
there from the main block of th?i house; it cut 
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off my view of his bedroom windows, so 1 
couldn’t tell whether he had gone to bed. 

1 still hadn’t made up my mind what to do. 
Perched on the window seat, I considered the 
object that lay on the floor under the window. 
When 1 had seen it for the first time after 
returning from the pub, it had been in shadow, 
and for one cye-poppmg moment I had taken it 
tor a living thing, crouched on the floor. 

What it was. investigation proved, was a lad- 
der — one of the emergenc) escape types that 
cautious people buy in case of lire. It had been 
fixed to the windowsill All I had to do was toss 
it out 



SIX 


It IS an luUuule and diffuult Lalfoiti to 
find out the Centn‘, and (as (hi Vii/j^ai 
lomntonly like it joi) so in/iuuteas to 
lose one's self therein, and to meet with 
as ^reat a Number of 'stops thciem 
and Disappoinimcms as possible 

SlIlUV'' S\VU7!K J( HN()(.K'IPjUA Kl s;'< A, 1742 

lot all I knew tveiy upstairs >oom might have been 
provided witli such a ladder 1 hadn’t seen one 
m jordans room, but 1 hadn’t been looking for 
It hrank’s quarters 1 knew only from Dt»rccn’s 
casual references, he had never invited me in. 

A farsighted home owner would have pro- 
vided ladders like that one for all the bedrooms. 
The house was old the wooden floors and 
frame dry as tinder, and there was only one 
staircase. In a pinch the veranda outside my 
window and Jordan’s could serve as an emer- 
gency exit but the windows of Frank’s suite 
opened onto a two-story drop. 
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I was pretty sure I knew who had provided 
the ladder, though. Sean had offered to lend me 
a rope — and there it was. 

It was probably a lovely night. There were 
probably lots of stars. 1 couldn’t see them 
because of the glare of the lights. There was no 
sign of life on the terrace, not even the cat, but I 
would have been willing to bet money Sean was 
somewhere around, watching my window and 
wondeiing whether I w'ould accept the chal- 
lenge. 

If it had been Giles out there, wailing for me 
in the starlight ... 1 closed my eyes and remem- 
bered, not only with my mind but with my 
entire body — the hard pressure of his arms, the 
movements of his hand stroking my hair, the 
rapid rise and fall of his chest. Within the while 
wall of fog we had been alone, free of responsi- 
bilities and obligations. 

I opened iny eyes. Memory could make any- 
thing it liked of that moment, but common 
sense told me to forget it. Not passion but pas- 
sionate relief had prompted that brief embrace. 
He had told me I was wonderful; he might just 
as well have called me a swell kid or a plucky 
little thing. 

Sean hadn’t even told me I was wonderful. He 
had smirked and rolled his eyes and made a few 
ambiguous remarks, but I felt sure he behaved 
that way with all women and that he didn’t 
always spend the night in his quarters — at least 
not always alone. The cottage was some dis- 
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tancc from the house and he controlled the 
security system; he could come and go, and 
make it possible for others to come and go, 
unnoticed. So what did he want »vith me? He 
m^ist have better fish to fry, younger, sexier and 
more willing. 

1 changed my skirt lor pants and my sandals 
fi'r sneakcis before 1 lowered the ladder out ot 
the window The metal fittings clanked faintly 
w'hen I climbed over the sill. It did occur to me, 
as my foot came to rest on the topmt>st rung, 
that this might be a handy way of disposing ol 
an unwanted guest Fven a broken leg would 
lequire a hospital sta) and I’d be lucky to get off 
with a single broken hone after landing splat on 
the stone terrace 

Since such things occm only in romantic 
suspense novels it didn’t occur this time. I 
CTossed the terrace, out ot the glare of the lights 
and stood still waiting for my e}es to adjust. 
There were stars up there, all right A moon, 
too — round and shiny as a silver dollar Very 
romantic. At least it could have been romantic, 
il anyone of the male persuasion had been 
there He wasn't. 

Relieved (and somewhat deflated), I walked 
across the dew-damp grass, pulled a chair out 
and sat down, with my back to the lights 

There was Orion, with a row oi three stars 
for a bell, and Ca.ssiopeia. I had known them 
since I was a child. We would lie on the grass 
in the backyard on summer nights, when she 
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was at a meeting of the gaiden club or the 
bridge club or one of the others, he would 
point out constellations and planets and stars 
and tell me the legends about them, and I 
would ‘say” a poem I had a capacious memory 
and a childs love of the rhythmical beat of the 
woids, he w,is immensely proud of me and 
loved hearing me lecite “Twinkle twinkle little 
star’ was ihe fust out, when 1 was three ot 
foui, I went on to Shakespeare and Keats and 
the rest Rut u was not those words that came 
bat k to me now 

“ Sunset and exenmg stai And one < Icar tall 
lor me — 

“d ct there he no dah dah dah dah dah A'hen 
I put out to sea said a voice behind me 
\oure 111 a moibul mood tonight ’ 

“Damn it Sean, dont meak up on people like 
that'” He dropped lightly to the grass gnmimg 
and I added T w'ouldnt liaAc taken you lor a 
lover of poetn 

“Had an old battlt-axc ol an fnghsh teacher 
who made us inemonze some poems 

You didn t memonze that one very well ’ 

“If you’d lather ! could tell jokes oi tdk 
about my unhappy childhood " 

‘Was It?” 

“No complaints Want to talk about yours^” 
“No Why don’t you get to the point? You 
must have had some reason lor enticing me 
out.” 

“Enticing' Is that what 1 did? Well, tor one 
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thing, 1 wanted to see if 1 was right about you. I 
figured you for the kind that couldn’t resist a 
t hallcnge. For another thing, I want to ask you 
a ffw questions It’s hard to get you alone dur- 
ing the day ” 

‘You have a nasty, suspicious mind What do 
>ou think I am, some kind ol industrial spy. or 
an assassin lured by one of Frank’s business 
livals^” 

Sean chuckled "Worse I thought you were a 
leporier. 

"What?" 

He ‘•ettled himself more comfortably ‘Your 
ideas about inodirn business practices must 
come Irom thrillers, honey. Oh, sure, there are 
plenty ot pi ople who don’t like the boss and a 
few others who would love to know what he’s 
going to do next They have mote elicit ive 
methods ol getting information than sending an 
amateur to break into the place You'd have 
been out on your attractive ass five minutes 
alter you anived, sprained ankle and all, if it 
hadn’t been for your name. ’ 

“It is my real — ” 

“Yes, 1 know. But taking advantage of that 
coincidence is the sort of thing that might 
occur lo a bright, ambitious young journalist. A 
little research could discover the importance of 
the name, and the fact that restoring this gar- 
den is one of the old boy’s vulnerable spots. He 
hasn’t got many. Then you made him persuade 
you to stay. Thai would have, been smart 
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psychology He always ^'ants what he thinks he 
can’t have ” 

He leaned hack, supporting himself on his 
elbows and continued to contemplate the heav 
ens It was a pose that displayed his lean body 
and long legs to best advantage Theie was 
nothing wrong with his btaitis eilhei He was 
handling me Mist right -a caaial compliment 
hi're a casual cncleannent mere and the 
appearance at least of >.andui 1 was intiigued 
That was one h\pothe>.is 1 hadn’t ihouglit ol 

‘ It would ha\c been a small plan, all iigbt ’ 1 
admitted ‘ A little too ingenious though Wh\ 
would anvbod) go to *-ci iiiucii trouble just to 
get an interview’ 

“Ah,’ said ^ean “You doni icad the gossip 
columns c'r the tabloids do you’ Oi watch an^- 
lliing on 7V except RBS"* 

‘No ’ 

He sat up, crossing his legs ‘ Honev, you ic so 
lar out of the mainstream I’m not sure 1 tan 
explain it to you Frank has a nasty temper and 
a big mouth Hes extremely iich and exiiemel) 
antagonistic to leporters, and he’s pulled off 
some stunts that make the Iruinps and the 
Milligans look like Flsic Dmsmore — and gotten 
away with them. He is also eccentric, isn’t 
that what you schoolteacher types say'? Crazy is 
what I’d say Didn't you read about his setting 
up a school for prostitutes in Rome, so the) 

could learn ty^in^ and office skills? Or the 
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Intelligence he funded to the tune of five mil- 
lion bucks?” 

“I can’t believe he’d be that gullible! ” 

“Well, actually he isn’t. Right now he’s 
un^funding the Institute, and the former head of 
it vvill probably spend quite a long time in jail.” 
Sean sighed. “I’ve managed to keep most of his 
wilder stunts out of the papers, but the sensa- 
tionalist press would love to find out about this 
setup.” 

“I don’t see why.” 

“Don’t you? Here’s a man whose lifestyle 
included a couple of private jets and a fleet of 
ears and a staff of hundreds. There were a cou- 
ple of dozen people in secuiity alone. Now he’s 
buried himself in the country with only a cook 
and a couple of maid.s — and me. What is he 
doing here? What’s he really up to?” 

“It couldn't be anything so obvious as the 
truth, I suppose, " I suggested sarcastically. 

“I’m not denying the possibility. I’m telling 
you how a cynical journalist would react. Old 
Cutthroat Karim sentimental about flowers? Tell 
me another one.” 

“People change,” 1 said. “He’s not that old; 
maybe he’s had a midlife crisis or something.” 

“There’s no maybe about it.” 

I leaned forward, trying to see his face more 
clearly through the shadow that hid it. 

“Let’s stop playing games, Sean. You know 
I’m not a reporter, you’ve checked on me seven 

'"ays from Swj% isdps'rewl alml 
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the imaginative inventions of the tabloids. What 
are you worried about'* Wliat’s going on here? 
Why has everybody accepted me as part of . . . 
whatever it is? You didn’t even ask me how I 
penetrated your famous .security system.” 

“No security system is perfect. There are a 
couple of possibilities. As it happens, however, I 
know how you did it.” 

“Jordan told you?” 

“Jordan and I don’t talk much,” Sean said 
flatly. 

“And that’s another thing. W'hy don’t you talk 
much? Why is Frank so hard on him? Why arc 
they — " 

1 shied back as Sean sat up m a .sudden move 
ment that brought his face into alarming prox- 
imity to mine. “You’ll have to ask Frank about 
that. As lor your so-called tunnel--” 

“It’s there. Jordan saw it.” 

“1 know. What 1 don’t understand is how you 
found It ” 

“1 was looking for a back gate or a platv 
where I could climb the fence,” 1 admitted “I 
told you why 1 wanted to see the grounds. T hat 
was the truth.” 

“The truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth?” 

“Yes!” 

His stiff, aggressive po.se relaxed and he stood 
up. “All right. It’s getting late Time for all good 
little girls to be in bed.’’ 

“You haven't answered any of my questions.” 
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“Maybe 1 don’t know the answers. Come on, 
will you? I've got to be up at dawn and I’m not 
going to leave you alone. If you fell off the lad- 
der Frank would crucify me ” 

“1 am perfectly capable of climbing that lad- 
der without help.” 

“1 said, come on!” His hands closed over my 
wrists and pulled me to my feet. 

The sound cut through the quiet night like a 
siren, rising from silence to a falsetto scream 
bcfoie it ended. Already off-balance, 1 fell heav- 
ily against Scan. 

‘What m God’s name was that? ” 1 gasped. 

“Some kind of bird or animal, 1 suppose.” His 
aims had gone around me when I stumbled. He 
went on coolly “Some of them make weird 
noises, especially when they’re mating. Relax, 
Heather Look at me.” 

1 had iievei kissed a man with a beard belore. 
DeWitt had a mustache, stiff and pnckly as a 
dry toothbru,sh. The hair on Sean’s face was as 
soft as a cat’s fur; the brush of it against my 
cheeks and chin set up a thousand little tingles, 
an interesting contrast to the hard assurance of 
his mouth. 

1 won't <Taim I didn’t enjoy it, but under the 
layers of pleasure and need was the bitter 
knowledge that this was a substitute for what 1 
had wanted that afternoon, when Giles held me 
m his arms. Another reason for my enthusiastic 
cooperation was even more ignoble; I wanted to 
prove that the soft, cuddly little women aren’t 
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always the sexiest. I was pretty sure 1 had con- 
vinced him when he finally raised his head and 
gave me a blank, bemused stare. 

“Hey,” he whispered, getting a firmer grip. 

I turned my face away “It’s late. You need 
your sleep.” 

“Honey, that’s not what 1 need.” 

“Be sensible, Sean. You didn’t think you were 
going to get me ont»i my bark so easily did you^ 
E.specially m this wet grass.” 

He took my chin in his hand and turned my 
face to his. 1 would have resisted — 1 think I 
would have resisted — if 1 hadnt seen that he 
was laughing “You’re really something. And 
you’re right Wet grass is only one ol the prob 
lems. Up you go, then. I’ll hold the ladder loi 
you.” 

He waited below until I had hauled the lad- 
der up, and blew me a kiss lieforc he walked 
away. 

1 should have been tired. My muscles were 
aching, as predicted, but I was w ide awake and 1 
knew 1 wouldn’t be able to sleep for a while It 
had been quite a day loi a spinster school- 
teachei. 

Sean had taken my rejection more gracefullv 
than I would have expected. I wondered ii 
Frank was one of the “problems” he had men- 
tioned. In his own eccentric way Frank was an 
old-fashioned gentleman. He had never used a 
swear word, not even a little “damn” m my 
presence, and he had never come to my room 
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except for that first time, when he had brought 
Jennet with him as chaperone. He had never 
invited me to his room. No, I thought, Frank 
wouldn’t be well pleased to lind Sean “taking 
liberties” with me, and he’d be even less pleased 
to find me encouraging them. Not that it mat- 
tered; lor a number of other reasons I wasn’t 
inclined to add myself to the list of Sean’s con- 
quests. Fven il he did look like John the 
Younger 

I got into bed with my book and my tin of 
cookies and pried open the hd of the latter. 
Doreen had emptied out the remains — mostly 
crumbs, I admit — ol the first offering and 
replaced them with another variety, chocolate 
over a walery center. They ought to compensate 
lor the dullness ot my book. 

The Monster of the .Mare turned out to be 
another version of the Pendle witch story. At 
least, parts ol it were the same; Old Demdike 
was one of the chaiacters, along with her chil- 
dren and a couple ol other people whose names 
1 recognized from Jennet’s book. However, the 
author ot I he Monster had tried to spice up the 
stoi 7 by making Demdike’s daughter Alizon. 
who had been described as ill favored and 
homely, into a bewitching village maiden — the 
one with the sable curls and long slim legs. He 
had also added a couple of characters, the most 
prominent being a local landowner who was the 
villain of the tale. Having tried in vain to seduce 
the pure maiden Alizon, he had been the most 
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damaging witness against her and her family, 
claiming she had bewitched him with love 
potions and killed his cows and called up a 
storm that ruined his hay crop. His name was 
Roger Fallon-— of Troytan. 

If that now-familiar name hadn’t caught my 
attention 1 might not have finished the book 
However, it got better as it went on. The epony- 
mous maze was the one Fallon had had built, 
and it was there that he had attempted to lorcc 
his vile attentions on the innocent AUzon, pur- 
suing her along the twisting paths whose secret 
was known to him alone, and cornering her at 
last in the center 

Mindful of the sensitivities of his Victorian 
readers, the author hadn’t gone into detail, but 
there were enough references to bare white 
shoulders and writhing limbs and sobs and vain 
pleas loT mercy to make it cleai that f allon had 
in fact succeeded in his “vile attentions ’’ 

So why harass the girl and her family afiei 
that? I wondered, munching cookies. Poor and 
humble (though virtuous) they couldn't lake 
legal action against a man ot property, and rape, 

esDtaSrf 

sidered a crime. i , ,n 

The author of the hook had obviously >vun 
dered about thi.s too. lie had tO COme up With 3 

ness against the 
explanation was 
of his time, sin- 
He was also a 


cwovvve loT I’allcm’s vindictivi 
girl he liad wronged, and his 

miffhr 
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pompous, pious hypocrite. He had accused 
Alizon and her family of casting a spell over 
him — using black magic to make him lust after 
her. It sounded perfectly reasonable to the 
court, and Fallon’s accusations were the final 
.straw that condemned the Pcndle witches. 

However, Old Demdike had had her revenge. 
She had cursed Fallon from the very scaffold, in 
words that curdled the blood of the spectators 
and tacitly admitted her guilt Why shouldn’t 
she admit it? She was already condemned, the 
rope actually around her neck, the hangman 
waiting 

“Never believe, vile betrayer, that you will get 
away scot-free. You have escaped the vengeance 
of the law but you will not escape the 
vengeance of Another. It waits for you in the 
heart ol the maze!” 

Ihc description ol the old lady on the scat- 
told made it clear that a good part ol the story 
was pure fiction. As 1 knew from jennet's book, 
Demdikc didn’t live long enough to be hanged. 
She died in prison. / flipped to the end, skip- 
ping pages of pious moralizing, to find out 
w\\.e.\.\te.x live monster ^ot Fallon and what it was 
hl^c 

“He was tound next morning in the heart of 
the maze, at the foot ol one of the classical stat- 
ues he had brought Irom abroad to omameitt 
ms gardens, a look of indescribable horror oa 
his dead face. There was not a mark on the 
body, but beside it, on the dust of the padi, wvxt 
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the prints of bare feet — the slim, dainty feet of a 
young and beautiful woman.” 

I closed the book. The author had exhibited 
more restraint than 1 would have expected — no 
tom flesh, no clawed prints — ^but the descrip- 
tion had an eerie suggestiveness. 1 wondered 
whether the statue had been that of a hooved 
and horned god 


ii 


1 treated myself to coffee in bed next morning 1 
felt very pampered and upper class lounging 
against the pillows, even if I did have to get out 
of bed and make the coffee fiist. The sun was 
well up and the outside lights were off, so it was 
probably safe to as.sume that Sean and Frank 
had gone, but the possibility that they might 
have been late getting away was another reason 
for remaining m my room. 

It felt good to know I was alone in the house, 
with nobody around to fuss at me or make 
ambiguous remarks or expect me to talk to 
them. Stretching lazily, I decided I wouldn’t 
bother getting dressed until after I had made 
myself a large breakfast. I might as well make 
the most of my quiet time before Jordan showed 
up. He’d be even grumpier than usual after 
being dragged away from his precious research 
to play nursemaid to me. I doubted he would be 
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there by noon I wouldnt have been, I’d have 
showed my resentment in some relatively safe 
and harmless wav lil'C being three or tour hours 
tate Howe^^cr j liguied I had better return his 
iit‘ol< before 1 forgot about it In robe and shp- 
peis uncombed and unwashed I tiaddcd down 
the hall ( was icachmg for the doot when it 
opened 

After 1 had swallowed my heart I said weakh, 
i owe \ou ^'ue for that ’ 

Very slowlv jordans eves moved horn nn lace 
down to the book on the floor where J had 
drojipcd tt and then back to my late He looked 
as if he hadnt shaved in two davs his eves weic 
puHy, and his paiamas were a mass of wrinkles 
lie looked to sum it up like a man m the grip 
of a massive hangovei 

Silently he returned Ins gaze U' the book 1 
picked tt up and olicred it to him 

‘1 didn’t knowv'ou wtie hcur ’ I explained 

“(Obviously' 

‘When dici you— ’’ 

About three hours ago 

“Oh I’m Sony 1 woke y'ou up rxtusc me Go 
back to bed ” I started to edge aw^ay. 

“Stop nght where vou are ’’ He wasn’t hung- 
over, he was tired — and mad His voice rose. 
“What the hell were you doing m my room? 
Who told you )Ou could make free with my 
property?’ 

“I was going to put it back before you got 
home.” 
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“Oh, well, that’s all nght then ” 

“I just wanted sotmeihing to read The 
teenagers were here cleaning, and — ’ 

The who^“ 

“The girls from the village That’s what Scan 
calls them, the teenagers They wore in your 
room, and \oui door was open, and 1 was — ” 
“(lomg to pul It hack before 1 got home ” 
“Uh-huh 1 apologize 1 didn’t look at anv 
thing CM ept the books htmest 

joidan weighed the bewK m Ins hand (lO 
away ’ he said 

“1 was going to 1 Tcally am 
The dooi c losed 

1 needed iiounshmcnt more than ,\er aliei 
that encountci so 1 proceeded to the kitchen 
and began rummaging in the fridge My diseom 
tort was partly shame and paitlv resentment 
Mostly shame, though He had been in ihc 
nght It was his rudeness 1 resented not his 
point ol view 

I assumed he’d gone back to b<d. so he got 
another squeak of surpnse liom me when he 
entered the dining room 1 here were still visible 
shadows undei his eyes, but he was clean- 
shaven and fully if informally dressed Neat as a 
pin, though — not a wnnklc in shirt or slacks 
The comparison was not to mv advantage and if 
I had been a suspicious-minded woman I’d have 
thought he had clone it on purpose He appeared 
to be in a more amiable mood, however, con- 
templating the platter of scrambled eggs and 
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bacon on the table he said, ‘You didn’t have to 
fix breakfast for me ” 

I also contemplated the platter of scrambled 
eggs and bacon on the table I didn’t I mean, 
ah, I thought you Help yourself I’ll make 
more toast 

He calmh piocic dcd to ea< most of my bitak- 
fast though by that time — if noi before — he 
must have su‘-pected I had intended it for 
rmself 1 dulni feel 1 was m any position to 
ob|ocl 

So he said elbows on the table, what did 
vou think of i he Monster of the Maze ’ 

I aiily typical of third late Victoiian litt ratine 
1 said with a shrug Theu weie just as many bad 
books being writuti thin as there an today 
MtitifalK most of them have been forgotten ’ 

I had a hell ot a iiint finding that one 
Joidan said But 1 didnl acqmie it for its liter- 
al n qualities 

I can t imagine whv yviu did I uv it 
C an i you? I ie leac heel lor the coffeepot 
The connection w'lth Irovtan and Roger 
I allon? '^urelv that part was pure fiction jennet’s 
book ncvci mentioned him A number of othei 
elements viere obviously imaginary like the 
curse and the innocent beauty of Alizon ’ 

“And the cat ” 

“What cat? Oh, the one our imaginative 
author claims belonged to Old Dcmdikc That's 
right, the trial recorcis described the old lady's 
diabolical familiar as a dog named uh . 
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“Tibb,” Joidan said 

‘Yeah Tibb Interesting, how some names sur- 
vive The author obviously made that part up ’’ 

He filled my cup anci then his ovm The 
same is true of other novels written about the 
Pendlc witches Have >cui read Ainsworth and 
Mist over Penciled” 

“No, and il they re as bad as this out 1 don t 
intend to I’m not interc'sted in finding out any 
more about the local lase 1 onl) read fht 
Monster because Im a compulsive icaclei and 
thc'rc wasnt inyihmg else around 

He was silent for a moment 1 lu n he said 
“You taught bnglish and historv I believe 

‘Junioi high level If >ouic looking foi a 
research assistant you re out of luc k 
“Hmph ’ said Jordan 
“Do you Vkanl this pici ( of toast’’ 

‘No, thanks He watiheci me eat the toast 
“What are your plans foi today ’’ 

“I told you 1 am not c^uahfied — 

‘\es you told me 1 was going to suggest a 
visit to the village We might hast luiuh ami 
stroll gently along the high street See the local 
sights ” 

“Hmph,’ 1 said 

“\ou could get something to read 1 agree that 
only desperation could have driven you to — 
er — borrow 7 he Monster oj the Maze ’ 

The idea tempted me, but 1 saw one serious 
objection “The shops are closed ” 

“Jennet’s place will be open She has quite a 
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good selection of books, including sensational 
fiction.” 

‘ Well . . Okay.” I added gradgingly, “Thanks.” 

“You’re welcome. Suppose we leave around 
noon I’m going to work for a couple of hours.” 

I hadnt expected he w'ould offer to help with 
the dishes. 

I am a messy cook By the time 1 had restored 
the kitchen to the pristine condition in which I 
had found it and restored myself to a civilized 
appearance, it was almost noon When Jordan 
kiioiked at my dooi — ratliei pomicdly, I 
thought — I was ready. 

“1 suppose you want to eat first,” he 
remarked, as we drove lo^vard the village. 

"I can always cat The Witches Cauldron, is it?” 

“There’s a McDonald’s in Roughlee, if you 
prefer that. the local pub. 

“The Dancing Tloor?” 

He came to a sudden stop at an intersection 
The seat belt cut painfully into my stomach and 
f said irritably, “Didn't you sec the sign? ” 

“1 saw It What did you ]usi say?” 

“1 dont know. Oh — the pub. That’s not its 
name? No, I guess it can't be, Giles would have 
recognized it ” 

“V^cre did you hear tC’ 

“Mitzie.” He looked blank, so I elaborated. 
“She’s one of the girls who comes to clean. Don’t 
you even know their names?” 

“I avoid them like the plague They giggle. 
What did she say?” 
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“1 can’t remember exactly. Something about 
meeting at The Dancing Floor on Saturday. 1 
assumed U was some local hot spot. 1 would 
pieter the pub, as a matter ol iact All right? ’ 

‘‘Okay,” jordan said. 

We had a glass oi beer and a nice lowbrow 
lunch, loaded with fat and calorics at The 
Green Man jordan seemed abstracted, but he 
condescended to lecture me on pub names 
“The derivation oi Ihc Giccn Man is inteicsting 
Did you notice the «ign — the human figure w'lth 
vegetation sprouting from his face and body? It’s 
obviously derived from some piimilive agricul- 
tural ceiemonv — ’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ 1 said “Ihe god reborn and lesur- 
rected. I he grow'th ot the crops lioin the body ol 
the sacrifice Osms and Adorns and that crowd 

Jordan put down his loik and stared at me 
“Have you been reading Ihc(toidcn 

“No, I got 11 from a novel A romance no\el, ” 

1 added 

He didni believe me ‘Ti you re familiar vvith 
the history of fertility <.ults — " 

“Can I have some ol that cake?’ 

He continued to stare I said defensively, 
“Well, this IS my mam meal of the day. 1 d offer 
to cook dinner but 1 don’t know what’s there 
and anyhow 1 can’t cook anything but eggs and 
macaioni and cheese." 

Jordan’s lips tightened, but he went to the 
counter By the time he retunied — with the 
cake — I had repented of my teasmg. He was try- 
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mg to be nice It wasn’t his fault if he didn’t 
know how 

“I’d help you with your work if 1 could,” I 
said 'But honestlv, 1 don’t know anything about 
thw subject except what I ve picked up here and 
trtcic Why don t you hire an assistant'* ’ 

‘1 dont need Never mind Have V(>u fm- 
i^-hed?” 

We strolled — gently' — along the high street 
Plodded by me jordan provided a giudgmg 
commentary “There’s not much of historic or 
artisiu mteiest I he building lennet converted 
into her shop is sixteenth centuiy and so is the 
lestaurant Do you want to go m? 

1 wouldn’t have minded another look at 
jtnnets merchandise but not with hmi along 
^hopping with a man is no lun Ihev keep 
glam mg at their w'aiches ^nd looking patient 
“Not particularly That nev^sstancl is open 
Maybe they have some paperback‘s ” 

jordan kept glancing at his w^tch and look- 
ing patient while I selected some reading mate- 
rial He let me carry the parcel 
“Where now^” I asked 
“May as well have a look at the church ’ 

‘T rank said it had been largely rebuilt What’s 
to see^” 

“There are some points of interest A little 
exercise won’t hurt you ” 

“I got plenty of exercise yesterday.” 1 pro- 
ceeded to tell him about it, in indignant detail, 
as he led me on. He didn't comment. 
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St. Mary Magdalen under Pendle was, for all 
its imposing name, a imall parish church of 
simple design and moderate size, built of the 
local gray stone. The tower was square and 
squat with a single pointed window and machi- 
olated roof. In a small side chapel was the mon- 
ument joidan had brought me to see. It was set 
against the wall in an arched alcove: the kneel- 
ing life-sized figure of a man wearing a scarlet 
gown and short cloak. His eyes were closed and 
his joined hands were raised in prayer. The 
inscription under it was in Latin, but the name 
was immediately identifiable. 

“Roger Fallon! Our Roger?” 

‘ None other,” 

1 studied the plump cheeks and pious smirk 
critically. “He doesn’t look at all the way 1 imag- 
ined him. But maybe it’s not a good likeness. 
How old was he when he died? No, don’t tell 
me; i studied Latin in high school, let me sec 
how much I can translate. 'Hie jacet . . . Here lies 
Roger Fallon of Troylan, born February 19, 1576, 
departed this life October 31, 1612. With fire . . . 
tandem in gratium redit' Okay, 1 give up. What 
does that mean?" 

“With fire he will at last be restored to grace.” 

“Odd epitaph. Sounds as if he expected to go 
to hell.” 

Jordan responded to this uncouth comment 
with the silence it deserved, and I continued 
blithely, “Thirteen plus — ^uh — twenty-four. He 
was only thirty-seven,” 
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“Brilliant,” said Jordan. “You didn’t even have 
to count on your fingers. Anything else strike 
you?” 

“No.” 

Sixteen twelve is the same year the Pendle 
v» 4 tchcs were hanged.” 

“So? Oh! Maybe the coincidence is what gave 
ihe author of the Monster of the Maze the idea 
of using Roger as his villain Is that what you 
mean^” 

Jordan gave me the same look he might have 
given a dog that had suddenly broken into 
bnglish. “Very good ’ 

“Don't be so damned condescending.” I 
started down the aisle toward the door. 
‘Incidentally, why was the author of that book 
so modest? All it says is ‘A Gentleman of 
Lancashire 

“That’s one of the things Tm trying to find 
out ’ 

Ah. 1 hat’s why you wanted Gih's's papers.” 

1 got another “what a cle\er dog” look. 
“Right His great-grandfather fancied himself a 
litterateur and antiquanan. just the sort of man 
to have written a book like that — and to have 
considered it too trivial to bear hLs dignified 
name.” 

“So you’re looking for . . . what? Notes? A 
manuscript?” 

“'Whatever. If he did perpetrate that book he 
ought to have left some reference to it.” 

“Seems reasonable.” 
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“You don’t sound as if you’re convinced.” 

“I’m just wondering wfty you give a damn. It’s 
a very minor point and can’t have anything to 
do vvdth your dissertation.” 

The doggie wasn’t as clever as it had first 
appeared. Jordan shrugged, scowled, and did 
not reply. 

We walked through the churchyard on our 
way back to the street. Most of the markers 
were small and simple. According to Jordan, 
some of them were Fallons. I took his word for 
it, since the alternative would have been kneel- 
ing in the dirt and st rapmg away the lichen that 
blurred the w^om inscriptions. 

“Roger was the only one who rated a iancy 
monument in the church,” I remarked. 

“He was the only one who could afford it,” 
Jordan answered. “The family fell on hard times 
After the manor house burned — ” 

“Was that what happened to it^” 

“Do you make a habit of interrupting people^ 
Yes, that’s what happened to it, and to a lot of 
other dwellings. Open fires, candles and torches 
for light — It’s a wonder any houses of that 
period survived, especially when you consider 
the drinking habits of the gentry and anybody 
else who could afford wine and beer.” 

“Ale and wine were safer than polluted water, 
which a lot of it was.” 

“I doubt that’s why they were preferred,' 
Jordan said dryly. “The germ theory of disease 
was centuries away. The scientific ignorance of 
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the period is one of the reasons why the 
witchcraft mania flourished. Curses are a conve- 
nient explanation for unknown disasters, 
including illness.” 

‘ Maybe that s why Roger was so hostile to the 
Dcindike lamily. Things started going badly for 
him.” 

“Things did go badly. 1 don’t know exactly 
what — I haven’t found any record.s — but the 
next generation had been reduced to poverty. 
They must have lived in the ramshackle shell of 
the house, because it wasn’t rebuilt until the end 
of the sixteenth century.” 

“What does this have to do with your disser- 
tation? The Fallon- witch connection is pure fic- 
tion." 

Jordan grunted uninformativcly. 

We had to walk the length ol the High .Street 
to reach the car, which Jordan had left in front 
of the pub. 1 was ambling along looking in shop 
window's when Jordan stopped short and said 
something under his breath. 

Lindsay and Giles stood by the Bentley. They 
appeared to be arguing in the typical Betancourt 
style: Giles’s voice barely audible, Lindsay’s 
high-pitched and angry. “No, 1 will not! He can’t 
be much longer, where is there to go in this 
wretched hole?” 

Turning to look along the street, she saw him 
and ran toward him. “Jordan! Where’ve you been?” 

“Showing Heather the sights,” Jordan said. 
“We didn’t have an appointment, did we?” 
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His tone and his words were rude enough to 
make her flush. She raised the handkerchief she 
was clutching to her eyes. “1 recognized the 
Bentley. They said in The Green Man you had 
left an hour ago, so 1 waited. You’ve got to help 
me, Jordan. Help me find him.” 

Jordan shoved both hands m his pockets and 
looked at Giles. “Bobby?” 

Giles nodded. “Hello, Heather. Jordan, I’m 
sorry about this, but . . . Yes, it’s Bobby. He’s run 
away ’’ 

“Again? ’ 

“I'm afraid it is again,’” Giles said, addressing 
me. “He’s done it before. We thought when we 
saw the car that Frank was in town and Lindsay 
wanted to . . . She thought perhaps 

He stuck at that point, since he couldn’t come 
up with a sensible excuse for Lindsay’s behavior 
She unveiled her eyes — which were, 1 couldn't 
help noticing, undimmcd by tears — and looked 
imploringly at Jordan. 

“1 thought perhaps you might have seen him. 
I’ve looked everywhere I don’t know' what 
to do!” 

“You’ve notified the police? ” I asked. I didn’t 
doubt the little devil had absented himself out 
of spite, to scare his parenLs; he was probably 
holed up somewhere pigging out on sweets 
and reading comic books. But if he wasn’t, if 
he had tried to hitch a ride or catch a bus . . . 
The idea of a child, even a juvenile monster 
like Bobby, falling into the wrong hands, was 
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terrifying. 1 couldn’t help feeling some sympa- 
thy for l.indsay; her mascara was imsmndged, 
but she did seem upset 

“Yes, oi cour.sc,” Cities said wearily “They 
promised to make inquiries, but one could see 
that they weren't taking the matter very seri- 
ously. As I said, he's done this several limes, ” 
“Where did he go the other times?” I asked. 
“His grandmother’s. Rut he can’t have gone 
there this time. It was from her house that he 
kit. He's not come home either” 

Jordan no longer bothered to conceal his lack of 
interest “1 le’ll come back when he gets hungry” 
No, be will not!” Lindsay directed a blazing 
look at her husband. “That’s why he ran away, 
the poor darling — because you threatened to 
send hun to that awiu’ school. ’ 

She had agreed witli tlie decision How^ever, 
Hobby wouldn't blame her, not w'ould she lake 
any ol the re.sponsibility tiik'-s didn’t bother 
pointing this out He was used to being the ogre. 

“Wc won’t find him standing here, Lindsay. 
We’ll go home and — ’ 

She twisted away from the hand he had placed 
on her arm. “You c an take me to Mother’s. I’ll be 
living there from now on, until I can gel a 
divorce. You have the number, Jordan?” 

U was obvious from Giles’s face that this was 
the first he had heard of her intention. She 
couldn’t have humiliated him more completely 
if she had hired the town crier. Impulsively I 
offered him my hand. 
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“We’ll let you know at once if we hear any- 
thing,” 1 said. “I’m sure he’ll be all right.” 

“Thank you.” Not just for the reassurance, 
his eyes told me, but for trying to leave him a 
few rags of dignity. “I hope you suffered no last- 
ing effects from yesterday’s excursion. ’’ 

“Not a twinge. 1 had a terrific time, Giles,” 

“So did I. I’ll ring as soon as we hear any- 
thing, Heather.” 

Lindsay had already started down the street. 
He went after her. 

“Get in, quick,” Jordan muttered He opened 
the door of the car and .shoved me in. 

“1 hope the boy is all nght.” 

“He’s probably back at his grandmother’s by 
now,” Jordan said with a twist of his lips. “The 
last time he ran off she kept him hidden for two 
days while Giles was scouring the county look- 
ing for him. l.indsay knew where he was, ol 
course. ’ 

“God,” 1 muttered. “Poor Giles.” 

“He may be on a roll. .She might go through 
with the divorce this time.” 


The sunlight lay golden across the grass when 
we returned. 

“Ready for tea?” I asked. 

“You had lunch an hour ago'.” 

“Three hours ago.” 

“1 have work to do.” He unlocked the kitchen 
door. 
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"It’s too nice a day to be indoors. Hey — 
look!” 

Jordan jumped. “Don’t yell like that! 1 don’t 
see anything.” 

1 never noticed it before. Maybe tiie sun 
v'^asn't right See that hue oi shadow ten feet 
from here? And the line, farther along? I hey’ re 
the old terraces. I’d bet my life on it .” 

“Oh, ” Jordan said. 

1 was too thrilled at my cleverness to hear the 
flatnc.ss of his tone. "And that sunken area 
south of the tree — it's not much of a depression, 
just a largish dimple — there was a small artifi- 
cial lake on th(“ plan. It must have been tilled in 
or was silted up. When the shadows lie this way 
you can see the whole plan: We need to do 
some digging, rraiii; ought to gel a hoitieuliural 
archaeoKigisi out here.” 

He didn’t respond. 1 turned vin him, scowling. 
“You think it’s |ust my imagination ’’’ 

“N(\ He said the ,*-ame thing.’ 

“Who? Frank?” 

‘ rhe guy who was here in l ebmary. Name 
was Burton, I think. Dad got hold oi him 
through English Heritage, he was some kind of 
aiehaeologi.st.” Hands in his pockets, he .stood 
staring out across the sun-dappled gra,ss as if he 
were seeing something I couldn’t see. “He 
dropped in his tracks, right out there, under the 
tree. Heart attack.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell me?” I demanded. 

“I’d forgotten about it,” Sean said. 

“You’d forgotten about a man dropping dead 
in the backyard? ’ 

Jordan had found a mes.sage from Frank on 
the answering machine, saying they were leav- 
ing London earlier than he had expected and 
would be back around midnight. When they 
finally arrived, at twelve-twenty, 1 was perched 
on the window scat, hidden by the curtain. 
Thanks to the bright lights 1 could .sec every 
line in their faces and every crease in then 
clothes Trank looked mmplcd, grumpy and 
sleepy; after Sean had opened the door 1 rank 
dismissed him with a brusque gesture and went 
inside. 

I put my head out the window, stuck two fin- 
gers in my mouth, and whistled. 

Sean looked up. Grimacing furiously, he put 
his finger to his lips. 

1 mimed my intentions. He shook his head. 1 
repeated the gestures — heaving .something out 
the wnndow, pointing down. 

Entering into the .spirit of the thing, Sean 
jabbed his finger emphatically at the window of 
Frank’s bathroom, laid his cheek on his hands, 
held up ten fingers and ten again. 

Ten minutes later Frank’s light went out. I 
waited another ten minutes. 
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Sean was at the foot ol the ladder when I 
descended, his hand ready to steady me 1 shook 
It off “1 don’t need that ’ 

‘Nimble as a mount.un goal,” Sean agreed 
“Let’s get out of the light 

' We crossed the glass into the shadow of the 
tree U seemed to loom largei that night, as 
monumental as any (hurch or temjile Many 
man-made stiuctures aie older, but none of 
ihem were alivt (.)f all living things only trees 
have a life span that can be measured m multi- 
]ile centuries Compared with the giant 
sLCjUoias, this tree was a meie infant, but it had 
seen ten generations of humans live and die, 
and the man who had mpei vised its planting 
had been dusty bones for thiee hundred years 
I shivered Sean turned one of the chairs and 
straddled it arms lesting on the back He had 
changed from his business suit to a dark sweat- 
shirt and pants “Whats on >our mind that 
( ouldnt wait till morning^ I’m tired 

I told him what was on my mind and he said, 
“I’d forgotten about it 

‘\ou’d lorgotten about a man dropping dead 
m the backyard?” 

“Who told vou that^ He’s not dead He had a 
stroke That sort of thing happens to people. He 
was an old guy, overweight, out of condition — ” 
“How old?” 

“How the hell should 1 know'^” He caught 
himself, swallowed audibly, and went on in a 
lower voice. “Damn, you can be irritating! Are 
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you implying that it wasn’t a stroke^ He was 
alone, nobody near him, not a mark on him ” 
“What are you so defensive about^ I wasn’t 
accusing you ” 

“It sure sounded like it ” The moon slid 
behind a cloud, shadows concealed his lace 1 
sensed rather than saw him shili position 
slightly “So okay, 1 still feel bad about it Not 
guilty, past bad He'd been lying there in the 
cold for over an hour before 1 found him It was 
a near thing If 1 hadn’t gotten him to the hospi- 
tal when I did, he might not have made it I 
should have kept an eye on him ” 

Foi a man who tamed a gun and was pre- 
sumably prepared to use it, he had a surpris 
ingl) sensitive tonsciente That’s silly’’ 1 said 
"Silly? Me?’’ He let out his bieath in a sound 
that might ha\c been a muflled laugh oi a gium 
ble of exasperation You sure have a vva> with 
words, lady Have you finished the inleriogaiion^ 
“No Why IS his fathci so brutal to Jordan? 
“Ate vou still harping on that? 

‘Yes ’ 

Sean sighed I don’t know' why 1 bother 
being discreet You’ll wring u out of soniebotl> 
sooner or later In the simplest possible teims 
T rank resents Jordan because he’s alive and his 
brothel is dead ’’ 

“I didn’t know he had a biolhcr ” 

“You’re unreal,” Jsean said in exasperauon “Don’t 
you ever read the papers or watch the news?” 

“Not that kind of news So thats who Frank 
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meant when he said he’d lost the person he 
loved best in the world ’ 

“Mitch ” Sean said “He was six or seven 
years older than Jordan ind as unlike him as 
the son of a different mother — which he wasnt 
1 dont know how Jordan turned into such a 
nerd Milch was a carbon cop> of the old man — 
looks, personality, temperament You might not 
believe it but Frank was a handsome guy when 
he was young, and something of a daredevil ” 
‘I'd believe it You knew Mitch?’ 

Hell, yes Thats how 1 came to work for 
Frank ’ Scan shifted position slightly “Went to 
school with Much We hit u off Did — things — 
together ’ 

“All sorts of — things?” 

“Mmm-hmmm It was only a murmur, amused 
and reminiscent ‘Neithci of us was exactly inter- 
ested m academic subjects, but Mitch was a lot 
smarter than I was, he managed t< keep his grades 
up 1 didn’t Flunked cnit, senioi year ” 

“You don’t suppose daddy’s money had any- 
thing to do with Mitchs getting passing grades?” 

“Maybe That’s the way the world goes. 
Anyhow, I didnt have any particular career 
prospects, so Mitch arranged foi me to come to 
work for him Bodyguard, companion, gofer — 
whatever you want to call it 1 was a fair athlete 
and I can look respectable and talk good gram- 
mar when It’s necessary. It worked out ” 

“And what did Mitch do?” 

“Oh, he was a vice president or something 
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We travelled a lot — Europe, South America. ” 
Something in the lone of iny voice or the qual- 
ity of my silence must have gotten through to 
him, because he added defensively ‘ He needed 
me. 1 got him out of a number of situations that 
could liave been embarrassing if the newspapers 
had found out about them. Trank appreciated a. 
That’s why be kept me on aftei the accident. ' 

I thought [ uiuler stood the things lie hadn't 
said Milch must have had the old mans charm 
and all the money in the world, as his compan- 
ion, Sean had enjoyed firsi-class travel, luxun- 
ous hotels — and other luxurious things 

“f'm surj^rised I'rank doesnt blame ysui,’' 1 
said bluntly. “Whal was it, a cai cia-.h' Whe 
weren’t you with him?” 

"Flane, not car I should have been with him, 
at thi‘ controls. He had his pilot’s license loo but 
he . . . On that occasion 1 was babv-siitmg 
Jordan. He’d gotten into some mess with a 
woman and the old man wauled him kept 
incommunicado. Mitch thought it was jnetty 
funny, Ims stuffy kid brother going otf the rails 
He ordered me to stay with Jordan. Promised 
me he wouldn’t do anything stupid. He wasn't 
supposed to fly that plane, they had lifted his 
license the month before — ” 

fie broke off, turning bis head away. 

So much for my sentimental fanta,sies about 
dear dead daughter. The person Frank mourned 
sounded to me like a typical playboy, selfish and 
spoiled and dangerously attractive. Everybody — 
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including, 1 didn’t doubt, Jordan himself — 
blamed jotdan foi his brother’s death Frank 
resented him becaust he wasnt like Miuh, Sean 
despised linn because he wasni like Much, and 
joruan was trying hi^ dainnide^t to be as unlike 
^'^^tch as he possibl) ( ould 1 did not think I 
would have liked MiU'h ver\ mu..li 

“II ynu’ve {unshed the inquisition 1 d like to 
mo lo bed ’ Sean said 

I gathered 1 was not going to get a good night 
kiss "Okas I said 

llic kitelven door opened 1 ihouglit i d save 
MUi the (limb, jordan said But I ean wait, il 
voLi ha\eiil finished what \oii were doing 

‘'can said emphatic allv Oh slut' and 
^talked off 

hneJan jiohirly h^dd the dooi foi me Ihen he 
slammed it Vvhere did \ou get that eontiap- 
»ion’ Sean' 

■\ go(»d ollensi is the best eUdeiise I Mowled 
at him llow did von hnel out aooul n’ Wert 
you in niv room"’ 

'1 ran out eif coffee and came ekiwn to the 
kitchen tei gel more " lie lubbed his forehead 1 
lenit inhered he had only had a couple of houis 
sleep the night before* No wondti he needed 
eatfeine to keep awake I was beginning to 
understand why he diove himself so hard, and 
to feel a little sorry foi him, when he said coldly, 
'How many men do you want^’ 

“Huh? ' 

“You don’t suppose 1 missed those tender 
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glances Giles was giving you? Now you’ve got 
Sean jumping through hoops, and the old man is 
making a fool of himself, and . . . What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Are you laughing? It isn’t lunny!” 

”Oh. yes it is.” 1 grabbed a paper towel and 
wiped my eyes. “You’ll never know how funny 
Look at me, Jordan Can you seriously believe 
that Frank would want me when he could have 
his pick of swimsuit models and cheerleaders^” 
“I’d rather believe that than ...” 

“Than what? I can’t think of anything less 
attractive from youi point of view, unless 
That he wants me for you^” 

He hadn’t thought of that one 1 am not a vain 
woman, but his look of incredulous disbelief 
roused my worst instincts 

“Well, why not? I’m young and healthy — 
good teeth” — I bared them — “wide hips, suitable 
for childbeanng — humble background — sensible, 
practical, unsentimental — ” 

“Go to bed,” Jordan snapped. “And don't for- 
get to haul that ladder in.” 

“Sturdy” 1 went on, “muscular. Good with 
children.” 

He stamped out of the room. “Knows a lot 
about old gardens,” 1 said. 

It was funny. The funniest thing 1 had heard 
in a long time. 



SEVEN 


The quaint mazes in the wanwn ^rrcai 
For lack oj Head are indistinguishable. 

Shakl.sm Aki . A Midsi.mmih Nh.iii's Duirn 

In (Use I haven't memioned it, hrecihfast wets country- 
house style, with eliafing dishes set out on the 
sideboard. When I came down next morning 
empty place settings and a tack of leathery toast 
suggested that the otheis had already eaten and 
departed. Wondering absently what idiot had 
ever invented toast racks, 1 got my.scif some 
scrambled eggs and croissants. There were three 
kinds of marmalade. I had thought it only came 
in orange. 

Three kinds of marmalade, two servants 
who didn’t even live in — and Sean. I’d been 
thinking about what he had said the night 
before and I could see why he found the situa- 
tion puzzling. Secretaries werent absolutely 
necessary in these days of instant electronic 
communication; the gadgets in Trank’s office 
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enabled him to be in direct touch with his 
employees all over the world. Electronic gad- 
gets could also reduce the need for body- 
guards, but protecting this place was a heavy 
burden for a single man. 

If a person tntly, wholeheartedly belie' ed thai 
his dcsiiny had been forecast from ilie day ol 
birth and that nothing he did could alter it he 
might leasonably consider bodyguards an unnec- 
essary expense. It was hard to imagine Frank 
being .so resigned to the woi kings ol F’ate, though 
He was a lighter il I had ever met one, and a dirty 
fighter at that. 

'file kitchen door opened and liouen poked 
her head in. "'Morning. How'd yini make out 
yesterday^' 

“The coi'kmg wasn't as good " I said, return- 
ing to the sideboard “Otherwise no probleni I 
suppose you've heard about Bobby Betancourt. 
Has he been tound yet?” 

“Oh. he goes olf like this all the tune. He'll 
turn up when he's good and ready, (.an I get you 
anything?” 

“More coffee would be nice, if it's not to(> 
much trouble ’ 

“Decaf or regular?” 

“Whatever you ve got. I’m not fussy.’’ 

“No, you're not.” She watched me pile butter 
and marmalade on the tail end of my croissant. 
“1 thought Americans worried about cholesterol 
and calories.” 

Jordan entered by the other door in time to 
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hear her comment and mv leplv It was bnef 
and to the point “Not me ” I put the croissant 
m my mouth 

“I’ll get the coffee,’ Doiecn said, and %an- 
ished 

“C;ood moinmg Jordan micI I nodded at 
him, m) mouth wa‘ full He went to the side- 
board and helped himseJl 

Doiien came back with a fresh pot of coffee 
1 11 clear this lot away if you re through with 
u she said, indicating the chafing dishes 

‘ ! rnav as well linisli the bacon ’’ I said 
rhcie aie only a louple of pieces left and it 
would be a shamr to waste them ’ 

Do von alwavs eat like that? ’ Jordan asked, 
eyeing the remains of egg, mushrooms and 
bacon on my plate 

‘1 considei the modem obsession with calo- 
rics a meaiiiiigless affectation ’ 

“« ')bviciiusK 

I ignoied the comment Jordan retired behind 
the book he had brought and 1 finished my 
bacon When 1 got up to go Jordan said softly, 
“I d like to talk to )'ou ’’ 

“I don’t want to talk to you After all those 
nasty things you said last night — ” 

“For God’s sake, lower your voice'” He indi- 
cated the kitchen door 

“I’ll do better than that. I’ll leave Go back to 
your damned dissertation ” 

Frank was at his desk in the libiary Sean was 
there too. perched on one comer of the desk. 
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He mumbled a greeting. Frank jumped up from 
his chair and hurried to meet me. “Good mom- 
ing, good morning! I was just about to go look- 
ing for you. How did you get on yesterday? Did 
Jordan behave himself?” 

1 could have killed Jordan for putting ideas 
into my head. Now I’d be hearing sly hints in 
everything Frank .said. Sean’s sidelong glance 
wasn’t any easier to interpret. 

“lie was very nice,” I said primly, avoiding 
Sean’s eyes. “He look me to lunch and to see the 
church.” 

“You slept well?” Frank asked. His eyes were 
wide and innocent. ‘ Nothing disturbed you or 
worried you 

Had Sean come clean and thrown himself on 
his boss's mercy? 1 didn’t think so, but if the old 
boy was hoping to induce confidences and con- 
fc.ssions from me he wasn’t going to get them. 

“I wasn’t nervous, if that's what you mean. ! 
wasn’t alone for a second. I don’t know what 
you told Jordan, but he drove hall the night to 
get here before you left. That wasn’t necessary.” 

“It was the least he could do. Well, good. I 
hope you have made no plans for today. Mr. 
Barnsley will arrive this afternoon, and you'll 
want to watch him begin the survey.” 

“Mr. Barnsley?” I repeated. “Survey?” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” He knew he hadn’t. “1 
followed your advice, you see. You said, ‘Hire 
an expert,’ and you said, ‘You must find out 
what is there before you decide what to do.’ So 
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I have hired one. Barnsley has worked at a 
number of historic gaidens, including Hatfield 
House, and his qualifications are excellent. 1 
made the final arrangements with him yester- 
day. ' 

'1 looked at Sean. His expression was about as 
animated as that of Roger Fallon’s effigy in the 
church. 

“That’s nice,” I said. “How old is this Mr. 
Barnsley? ” 

Sean choked and started to cough. 

“That is a strange question, Heather. Aren’t 
there enough young men around for you?” 

“Oh, yeah,” I said. “If he’s coming, 1 suppose 
you 11 want my room. I was thinking 1 ought to — ” 

“You can’t leave now, just when the work is 
getting underway. He will stay at the hotel 
Which reminds me, what is this I hear about the 
Betancourt boy?” 

“You probably know more about it than 1 do, 
if you’ve talked to Doreen.” 

“Doreen is an entire intelligence staff in her- 
self,” Frank agreed, chuckling. “Thai’s why I 
hired her. I think we will have a party this 
evening. To welcome Mr. Barnsley.” 

“And celebrate Bobby’s departure?” 1 said. 
“Frank, you’re not thinking of inviting the 
Betancourts, are you? Not even you would have 
the gall to ask them to come to a party when 
they’re worried sick about a missing child.” 

“Who says they’re worried sick? If 1 were 
Giles 1 would be celebrating.” 
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“You’re disgusting,” I said. 

Frank grinned. “Yes, i am. I speak the truth, 
and truth often is unpalatable. There’s no cause 
for alarm about the wretched child, he’s always 
running away.” 

“They won't come." 

“Well, we ll see. won’t we? Excuse me now; I 
must talk to Mrs. Greenspan about the food. 
Perhaps I can induce Doreen to stay laic il .Sean 
drives her home. You wouldn t mind doing that, 
would vou, Sean? ” 

ITe lell the room, smiling and rubbing his 
hands together. 

“Now what's he up to?” I demanded. 

“Being a pain in the ass,” Sean said, 

“You didn't lell me FTank had hired another 
archaeologist.” 

“You didn’t give me a chance. Do you think 
this guy is going to be struck down by some 
deadly curse — or by me?" 

“Don't be silly. Does Frank know' about the 
ladder?” 

“Sssh!” He put his hand over my mouth. ' Be- 
tween Doreen and the old man the walls around 
here delinitcly have ears. Come for a drive.” 

“Where?” 1 inquired indistinctly. 

“There’s something I want to check out; you 
may as well come along.” 

I had a hunch I knew what Sean had in mind, 
and I knew I was right when he turned off the 
road onto the track paralleling the wall. The 
same idea had occurred to me. 
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If tliere was ever a hiding place that would 
appeal to a child, that lungly tunnel was it. Its 
height and width, its very randomness, sug- 
gested a child's hand at work. 1 wouldn’t have 
pul It past Bobby to steal a chain saw and try to 
ciK his way into a place where he wasn’t 
w'anted, and wasn't supposed to be. 1 didn't see 
how he could have managed it by himself, hut 
li(* might hav(‘ hail help — Iriends his owm age 
and oldei, co- members of a gang or a secret 
club 

Tht wild grasses in the pastuie had grown 
several inches and w'eeds spread green stems 
across the track. “Who owns this?” 1 asked, 
indicating the pasture. 

“brank. His properly line runs along that row 
ol trees. ’ 

“It doesn’t look as it it’s ever been cultivated.” 

Sean didn't answ'er. I went on talking, more 
Ol less to m)self. “It must have been, though. 
t')r at least used lor grazing. Something has con- 
trolled the spread of the brambles. Goats? 
They'll eat almost anything.” 

Sean came to a stop. “We walk from here.” 

“1 know.” I scrambled out of the* pickup. “You 
did investigate my wild story didn’t you?” 

'T would have been derelict in my duty if I 
had failed to do so.” 

“You needn’t show off, I suspected you could 
talk proper English when you chose. Did your 
sense of duty impel you to tell Frank about the 
rope ladder?” 
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Hands in his pockets, eyes on the ground, 
Sean said morosely, “I didn’t tell him, but I’d be 
willing to bet he knows. He knows everything.” 

“I don’t care if you don’t,” I said. 

“1 guess I don’t. He knows I ... I mean, the 
only way 1 could get in trouble is if you com- 
plained.” 

“About what? You supplied the ladder, but it 
was my decision to use it. If Frank gets on your 
case I’ll tend to him.” 

“I’ll bet you would at that,” Sean .said. He 
sounded more cheerful. 

“Damn right. ” I stopped. “There it is.’ 

The gap was visibly narrower than it had 
been, and it looked more like a natural break. 1 
couldn’t believe bow much the vines had grown 
even since Jordan and 1 were there. One long 
tendril, armed with vicious thorns, festooned 
the upper part of the opening. 

Sean started across the grassy strip that sepa- 
rated the track from the hedge. 1 yelled, “Stop! ” 
He did, but by that time it was too late; his 
booted feet had crushed a wide swath. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

“You thought Bobby might have come here, 
didn’t you? You’ve just stamped on the evi- 
dence. ” 

“Hell. I forgot.” Sean scratched his chin. 

“Oh, well. It’s not likely the grass would 
retain traces of footprints, it’s too green and 
springy. Don’t touch anything — that’s a nettle 
you were about to swat. Don’t you have gloves? ’’ 
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“Not with me.’’ He raised hLs foot and swore 
as a bramble hidden under the weeds wrapped 
around his ankle. “It’s as tough as barbed wire,” 
he muttered, pulling his foot away. “1 can’t .see 
how anyone could get through this without 
bejng torn to pieces.” 

It was wider before. At least it seemed 
wider.” 

“Shall we have a look inside?” 

7 he last word seemed to echo in some empty 
space — my mind, no doubt. I remembered what 
Doreen had said “You were inside? Right in?” 

I said, rather more emphatically than 1 had 
intended, “Not me. And not you either, if you 
have an ounce ot common sense. You aren’t 
even wearing a hal.” 

“C hicken,” Sean said, fie ducked under the 
hanging vine and went in. 

He wasn’t in long. A loud “Damn it!” pre- 
ceded his sudden reappearance. 

“What?” I ran to him. “What happened?” 

He straightened and raised one hand to the 
crown ol his head. When he held it out the 
palm was sticky with blood 

“I just about got scalped.” 

“I told you so.” 

“You're not great on womanly sympathy, are 
you?” 

He started back along the path. When we 
reached the Jeep 1 asked, “Can you drive?” 

Sean scowled at me. “1 may faint from loss of 
blood, but I’ll give it my best shot.” 
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He settled himself behind the wheel, I stood, 
so that I could see the top of his head “It’s 
stopped bleeding,” 

Even that slight indication of interest soothed 
his temper “I’ll be damned if I can figure out 
how you got through that place without being 
tom to pieces ” 

“I’m shorter than you aie And I did get 
scratched prett) bad ’ 

“That tunnel sure as hell wasnt designeil for 
normal human beings ” 

“What^ ' 

He laughed ‘Whai do you tlunV I uican — tin 
pixies^ funny you should say that though 
1 hadnl said it he had he went on. Some pco 
pie behcM ihc) weiciit |usi fairy tales loi kid’- 
They were the prehistonc inhabitants ol Britain 
small, daik people who built their bouses 
underground tor warmth and safely and ease ol 
construction Archaeologists have ae tuallv lound 
some of those houses When the Angles, oi the 
Saxons, or whoevei invaded, they had non 
weapons The stone arrow'heads and bronze 
spears ol the little people didnt stand a chance, 
they weie dnven back into the hills and under 
the hills, where they lived lor centuries, coming 
out only at night and giving use to the legends 
about brownies and elves and so on That’s why 
the fairy folks hale iron, they remember the ter- 
nble weapons of the men who hunted them like 
animals ” 

“Where did you hear that’” I asked, wonder- 
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mg what had prompted this uncharacteristic 
speech. 

“T’m part Irish ” Sean grinned. “I got that 
from Jordan, if you must know He’s into folk- 
lore and fairy talcs and all that jazz.” 

^“Rigbt. So then who did make that tunnel, if 
It .wasn’t pixies or normal human beings? ’ 

'Kids. You had the same idea — that he might 
he hiding in there.’ 

“It had occurred to me ” 

‘1 thought so. 1 was afraid you might decide 
to investigate on your own; that’s why I wanted 
to sliow' you how unlikely a theory it is The 
kids ma) have (ut the thing, but Bob wouldn’t 
stick around ihcre ver>' long It’s too uncomfort- 
able tor a spoiled brat like him. ’ 

“He couldnt go to a hotel,’ 1 argued “A 
child, alone — ’ 

“ rherc aie places,” Sean said “bmpty houses, 
bams abandoned buildings Dunng the day 
he’d hang out in shopping centers and amuse- 
ment parks 

“You sound as if you know about places like 
that ” 

“I ran away a tew times.” The gates swung 
ponderously open and then closed behind us. 
“1 hat’s why I’m damned sure he’s not hanging 
around here. If he were, he’d want food, among 
other things He’d be spotted immediately if he 
went into a shop. Stop worrying about him. He’s 
not your responsibility ” 

Thoughtfully I followed him toward the house. 
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Ai least he had been sufliciently concerned 
about the child to investigate the tunnel. Except 
for his parents, nobody else .seemed to care what 
happened to the boy. 

Mrs. Greenspan was washing vegetables at 
the sink. Scan put his ann as far around her as it 
would go and announced, “Thib woman is the 
real love of my life. How about a cup of coffee, 
Matilda darling? And I wouldn’t say no to a slice 
of your homemade bread.’’ 

Mrs. Greenspan giggled — ^an a.stonishing sound, 
from a woman of her size and dignity — and 
pushed him away. 

"Crushed again.” Scan said, seating himself at 
the table. “But 1 think she’ll take pity on me to 
the extent of a bite and a sup. Heather?” 

The cook, who had taken a cup from the 
shell, looked inquiringly at me. “Thanks, but 1 
have Nome errands to do I’m going to the vil- 
lage.” 


ii 


It was already beginning to .seem familiar and 
friendly. People smiled and said good morning; 
the vicar greeted me by name and asked what 1 
had thought of the church. As I left the parking 
lot I recognized the highway robber whose car 
had rammed mine; he touched his cap, grinned, 
and said it was nice to see me. Small towns are 
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like that, and 1 didn't doubt that all Frank's 
activities were a subject of consuming interest; 
even so, this wholehearted acceptance was 
cxtraordinarv'. It was as il I were a long-lost 
daughter who had leturiied home alter a pro- 
loiij;;ed sia) abroad. 

When I reached jennet’s :shop she. was behind 
one of the counters, showing jewelry- to a pair of 
older women who were obviously American 
tourist^ were talking m high-pitched 

\oKes and debating the respective merits of a 
ling with a cat on it and a necklace with cats 
dangling from n. I gathered that the matching 
earrings also had cats on them. 

With a wave and a smile at jennet I went 
toward the book section. She certainly had a 
wide selection, including some fiction. I ended 
up with an armful of booki.. One of llie clerks 
offered to relieve me of them; seeing that Jennet 
was occupied with another customer 1 let the 
gii I take the books and went on browsing. I was 
in no hurr>'. And, I reminded myself, I was rich. 
I could buy anything 1 wanted. 

Jennet hadn’t overlooked a single aspect of 
her theme. Cats, of course — patchwork cat 
pillows, silver and gold cat jewelry, stained- 
glass cats and porcelain cats. Angels, wizards, 
fairies; crystals, incense, music for meditation, 
framed mottoes that advised the reader to seek 
serenity and start on a journey to self- 
discovery. If the object didn’t have an obvious 
mystical significance, the label supplied it; 
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“The Goddess Fop” was a flowing garmenl with 
butterfly sleeves, “one size hts all.” The beauti- 
ful knit stoles were “like the shawls veorn by 
Wise Women and White Witches in times 
gone by.” 

I collected a lew bags of herbs and a nng set 
with reddish stones that struck my faniy; to )udgc 
by the pnee. the gems weren’t rubies but they sure 
as hell weren’t glass, either I was inspecting the 
silky caltans when Jennet joined me. 

“Do you want to try the blue one oii^” she 
inquired. 

“I like the red one better,” 1 said pener-sely 

“Try both But you’ll ,see I’m right ’ .She lilted 
the dresses down and led the way towaid a cui- 
tained booth. 

She was right. The red looked like a costume 
The blue actually made my hair look as if it had 
auburn highlights, 

“I’ll take the blue,” 1 said. “Though I’m damned 
if I know' when and where I’ll ever wear it.” 

“Try the belt. Stay wheie yon are. I’ll get it ” 

She brought a selection of jewclr)' too — a 
heavy gold necklace and a couple of pairs ot 
dangling earrings. After seeing the necklace on 
me she shook her head. I was surprised, I had 
seen the price tag. When she offered a pair of 
the earrings I shook my head. 

“I don't have pierced ears.” 

“They can be converted. Just hold them up.” 

The ones she approved were dangles of iri- 
descent peacock blue stones. Red and gold 
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sparks danced in ihom. When 1 looked at the 
discreet little tag I let out a gasp. “Holy God!” 

“1 irc opals," Jennet said. “By one of my best 
young designers. Her stuff is going to be worth 
money someday ’ 

, “This un’t moncy^” I indicated the tag. 

i’ll convert them for free, itr I'll pierce your 
ears for you, giatis.” 

I could see her with a long needle m her 
hand ‘ No, thanks. I’ll take the earrings, 
though 

“Anything else? ’ 

1 looked at my watch. “I think I'll break for 
lundi. Will you join me?” 

' I suppose I’d better,” Jennet said coolly, 
‘bmee that was your real purpose in coming.” 


The restaurant was crowded, but the owner of 
an establishment never has any difficulty getting 
a table After we had ordered Jennet waved the 
hovering waitresses away. “You didn’t have to go 
to all that trouble and expense for the privilege 
of a private conversation with me,” she said 
dryly. ‘ What’s on your mind?” 

There were a lot of things on my mind. I 
started with the least provocative. “You’ve heard 
about Bobby, 1 suppose ” 

“Of course. ’ She raised both eyebrows and 
smiled faintly. “I don’t need a crystal ball, you 
know News spreads quickly in small villages.” 
“Has there been any trace of him?” 
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“Just the usual rumors. One of our less rep- 
utable citizen.s claimed he saw him get into a 
lorry somelimc afiei midnight and another 
claimed her nephew's bike was stolen last 
night.” She stared at her uiitouched glass of 
wine. “It's not Giles’s fault, you know.” 

“1 wasnt blaming him It’s none of m> busi- 
ne.ss. I hardly know them.' 

“You’re a teacher. I thought modern educa 
tional theory holds the parents accountable for 
everything that goes wrong with a child.” 

“Mum iS usually the ime who's blamed. ’’ 

“Not around here. The man is the head of the 
family and it’s up to him to control the kid- 
dies — with a stick, if necessary. Giles is too soft. 
A good walloping would set that kid on the 
right track ” 

“Surely you <lon’t believe that. ’ 

“There are limes when 1 do. Giles is a 
damned fool. He’s loo soft in some ways and as 
unyielding as granite in others.” Slie looked up 
at me. “He told me how kind and sympathetic 
you’ve been.” 

“1 haven't done anything. 1 mean . Look, 1 
don't want to talk about that.” 

“What do you want to talk about, then? ” 

It was hard to find the right words. Finally I 
said, “Two days ago 1 didn’t know any of you 
people existed. Now you’re talking about Giles 
as if he were a — a close friend of mine, and 
Frank treats me like a member of the family, and 
Doreen has told me things a stranger shouldn’t 
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know. I feel like an actor who’s been pushed 
onto the stage without a script. The rest of you 
know your lines, and you behave as if I’m sup- 
posed to know mine, but I don’t. 1 don’t know 
wha! I’m doing here!” 

^Perhaps this is w'hcre you were meant to be 
all along. Your place was pref^arcd and w'aitmg 
for you. Accept it.' 

When people make speeches like that one, 
they usually intone the words and look solemn. 
Jennet sounded almost angry 

T think you really beheve that,” 1 said 

She shrugged. ‘There is a lataliiy that shapes 
out ends. Rough hew them though we may.’” 

‘And ‘all the world’s a stage,”’ 1 said. “ And all 
the men and women merely playeis.’ 1 can 
quote Shakespeare too. It’s an elegant metaphor, 
but that’s all it is.” 

‘ Then why don t you pack your bags and 
leavc^” She loaned toward me, her eyes intent. 
”1 don't think you can. You’re caught in it 
now — part of the pattern. ’’ 

If she wasn’t dead serious she was putting on 
a superb performance. Uncomfortable, trying 
not to show it or admit it, 1 inquired .sarcasti- 
cally, “Lost in the maze?” 

“Another metaphor,” Jennet said musingly. 
“It’s interesting that you should choose that par- 
ticular one.” 

“Was Bobby the one who cut that tunnel 
through the wilderness?” 

She hadn’t expected that. She stared at me 
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without speaking and I said impatiently, “That’s 
no metaphor. Don’t pretend you don't know 
about the tunnel. You saw the condition I was 
in the other morning — the scratches, the nettle 
rash. You didn’t ask how I’d gotten them or how 
1 had gotten past the gate. You knew. What is it 
about that place?” 

“1 didn’t suppose you’d be interested in local 
superstitions.” 

“You’re stalling. Doreen knows something 
loo. .She said . .” 

But I didn't repeat the words. A eou{)le ol pro- 
saic prepositions hold no suggestion ol the 
uncanny, ‘in-— inside.” It had been hei tone ol 
voice and the way she looked. 

“Arc >ou sure you aren’t letting youi imagina 
tion run away with you?” leimei asked 

“The stiaiigc noise 1 heard night beiore last 
wasnt imagination it was like a stream, and it 
came from the direction ol the wilderness 1 
thought perhaps Bobbv iiad gone there.’ 

“Ah, 1 sec.' jennet's taut pose rela.xed. “As 1 
said, theie are some loolish local supeistiiions 
connected with the place At least you would 
call them foolish, since you dont believe in 
such things. I can assure you, however, that 
Bobby Betancourt doesn’t know about your tun- 
nel, nor would he have any reason to go near 
the place. You must have heard an animal or a 
night bird. Foxes make strange noLses.” 

“Yeah, right. Then who — ” 

She tossed her napkin onto the table. “I’ve 
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been away long enough. Take your time. Have a 
coffee.” 

“No, thanks. 1 think I’ll browse the shop 
some more Who knows. 1 may find something 
else I want.” 

We exchanged tight smiles. 1 followed her 
into the shop. .She went straight to her desk and 
picked up the phone — as direct a dismissal as I 
'had ever seen. 1 browsed. 

It might have been embarrassment that made 
her unwilling to enlarge on ' local superstitions.” 
People seem to think it reflects on them if their 
fi lends and neighbors harbor such beliefs. Jennet 
was a shrewd businesswoman w^hir had capitalized 
veiy succcs.slully on a basic human need, and her 
implied role as Village Wise Woman didn’t do her 
business any harm; but i felt sure she was more 
than that. She was a believer too In something. 

So far as I was concerned she could believe in 
angels, garden fairies (faeries seemed to be the 
preferred spelling! and Old Demdike. She was 
entitled to her opinions, so long as she didn’t try 
to foist them on rne 

She didn’t approach me again until 1 went to 
the cash register with my purchases. 

“1 thought you’d like to know. Giles called 
just now; they think Bob is heading for 
Birmingham. He told one of his school chums 
that’s where he would go the next time he ran 
away from home.” 

“Without money or transportation, in the 
middle of the night?” 
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“He had money. Nicked over a hundred quid 
from his mother’s handbag. She didn’t realize it 
was missing until an hour ago. It’s only six 
miles to the nearest train station. If he waited 
till after sun-up before buying a ticket no one 
would think twice about it.” 

She waited for me to comment. 1 couldn’t 
think of anything to say; she had covered all the 
obvious objections 


When I got back to the house 1 found Iordan and 
the cat having tea on the terrace. The cat’s nose 
was in a saucer of milk and Jordan’s nose was in a 
book. Neither looked up until I dropped one of 
the boxes 1 was trying to balance. 

Neither of them offered to give me a hand, 
either. Doreen emerged from the kiti hen so 
promptly I wondered whether she had been 
watching for me 

“Back so soon?” Jordan inquired, closing his 
book. 

“.Sit down and have your tea,” Doreen said, 
relieving me of my bundles. “I’ll take these up 
for you.” 

“No, that’s all right. ’ I tned to hold onto the la.st 
of my purchases, which was hanging over my arm. 
It had been tenderly encased in a plastic clothes 
bag. Not just any old plastic bag; it was silvery 
white, tied to the hanger with pastel ribbons. 

Doreen recognized it. Before I could slop her 
she had snatched it from me and whisked up the 
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plastic covering. Silk shimmered in the sunlight 
like running water. “Whoo!” she exclaimed. 
‘That’s gorgeous.” 

I didn’t mind her seeing the dress; what I 
minded was letting Jordan see it. From his 
cxptession you’d have thought 1 had brought 
back a spangled G-string or one of Frederick of 
Hollywood's more uninhibited creations. 

After one di.sgustcd look he opened his book 
again. 

“lust leave them on tins chair,' I said, with- 
out much hope that she would do a.s 1 asked. 

‘ That bloody cat will be all ovei the dress if 1 
ti(i. You know how they arc." 

She went oft, holding the garment bag high. 1 
fell eeitam Mrs. Greenspan was waiting to have 
a look-see too. Well, why shouldn't she? A place 
had been set for me. I sat down 

Jordan went on reading It w’as Matthews on 
mar.es; 1 could se-' the title, since he was hold- 
ing the book up in Ironi ol his face. 

“1 hc)' think Bobby has gone to Birmingham,” 
I said. 

“Lucky Birmingham.” 

“Arc the Betancourts comingT' 

“What do you think?” 

The cat bumped its head against my ankle. 
Jordan said, still from behind the book, “He’s 
already eaten all the ham sandwiches. There’s 
nothing left but cress.” 

“You heard him,” I said to the cat. “Want 
more milk?” 
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It didn’t, but I had to peel back the bread and 
show it the cress before it believed there was no 
more ham. With a sniff it stalked away. I ate the 
sandwich. 

Doreen hadn’t offered to carry my other 
parcels upstairs Since nobody seemed to want 
to talk to me I examined my purchases 1 
decided 1 would wear my new ring on mv right 
hand, but when 1 lugged at the cat’s eye Jennet 
had given me it still wouldn’t come off. Maybe 1 
had been eating a little too much 

Sucking my finger, 1 looked up to find that 
Jordan was watching me “I’m wetting it so 1 can 
gel the nng oil, ’ 1 explained 

“(''h You bought a icw books, 1 see ’ 

I gave up on the nng “l)h-huh. Have a look 
if you like I've decided to go in loi witihes It 
was that or angels ’’ 

“Hmmm ’’ His eyebiows lifted “Murray’s GuiJ 
of the Wttckcsl That’s pretty heavy stuff ’’ 

“1 am not eiitirelv devoid of intellectual 

J 

capacity. " 

“Hei theories ait generally' lonsideied un- 
sound.’’ 

“So I understand 

“1 suppose you read that in one of youi 
romance novels.” 

“That’s right. ’ His skeptical expression moved 
me to elaborate. “Murray proposed the idea that 
witchcraft was nothing more than a survival of a 
prehistonc nature religion — the worship of the 
mother goddess m one of her many forms. 
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maiden, mother and cronc. Her consort and/or 
son was a homed god. It was easy for Christian 
theologians to turn him into the devil 

“The supcnmposition of thr inquisitorial 
scheme on a preexistent •'tiatum of generic 
superstition.'’ 

“Huh”’ 

“Don't go out ot vouT way to sound stupidei 
than you are,” )ordan <nappcd ‘The idea of 
viitchcraft as a lompact with the devil was 
developed by theologians and mquisiti'rs and 
imposefl on the public through sermons, books 
and the witchcraft trials. Fventually many of the 
accused came to believe it themselves ’ 

‘(.■^h Right. I hats what the woman who 
wrote the novel said. I v'<‘ never lead Murray's 
book, so 1 figuied I d go e it a try ” 

“It’s not worth youi tunc. If you really want 
to read up on the subject I have some books 1 
I'an lend you ” 

f look the last sandwich “What aie you try- 
ing to do, get me educated enough so you’ll 
have somebody to talk to?” 

Iordans forehead tunowed “Maybe you’re 
right,” he muttered “Maybe 1 need to talk to 
someone I’ve been getting some ot the craziest 
ideas. . ’ 

“Like what?” 

He glanced at the door of the kitchen. “Never 
mind.” 

The kitchen door opened. I wondered how 
long Frank had been lurking there, and whether 
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Jordan had been aware of his presence. Our 
voices hadn’t been loud, but Frank had ears like 
a cat’s. Not that it mattered if he had overheard. 
We hadn’t said anything personal. 

“Ah,” he said, smiling. “Having a nice time 
together, are you? 1 hope I’m not interrupting.” 

“No. I’ve finished the sandwiche.*», ” 1 said, 
collecting my purchases 

“Then you had belter hurry and gel dressed, 
my dear. The party is al! arranged. Jennet is 
bringing Mr. Barnsley and the Betancourts will 
be here at six.” 

“You really are the limit,” Jordan said in dis 
gust. “Inviting a pair of worried parents to a 
party — ” 

“We’re not having balloons and dancing 
girls,” Frank .said “Just a quiet gathering for 
drinks and dinner. It will do them good. Who 
knows, 1 may be able to bring about a reconcih 
ation. Marriage is a sacred institution, not to be 
lightly dissolved. No doubt T indsay was upset 
and worried or she wouldn’t have — ” 

“Oh, for Ood’s sake. ’ Iordan fled into the 
house. 

Frank sighed. “The boy always puts the wxirsi 
possible interpretation on cvcry'thing I do and 
say. Now, Heather, run along and make yourself 
beautiful. Even more beautiful, 1 should say.” 

I was glad to gel away from him. What he 
had in mind 1 didn't know, but the situation he 
had arranged had all sorts of potentials for seri- 
ous embarrassment if not actual physical com- 
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bat. Giles and Lindsay on the brink of divorce, 
Lindsay in hot pursuit of Jordan, Jennet in more 
dignified pursuit of Giles, Sean — well, I 
wouldn’t have been surprised to learn that Sean 
had been or was involved with Lindsay and 
Doreen, and Lord only knew how many other 
women. And then there was me. 

From my window 1 had a good view of the 
|!>reparations and I sat watching, like a spectator 
at a play, as Sean carried an extra table and 
chairs across the lawn to the area under the big 
tree. Doreen followed with tablecloths and 
trays, Frank ran back and forth spouting orders. 
As the shadows lengthened the buncd features I 
had observed earlier seemed even more promi- 
nent. 1 w'ondered what Barnsley would make of 
them. I was beginning to relax, .safe in obscurity, 
when Frank stopped on his way back to the 
house and looked up at my window'. 

“Hurry, Heathei. They will be here in filteen 
minutes.” 

lie made sure I would obey by sending 
Doreen up to help hurry me. 1 was getting used 
to her popping in; when I heard her knock, fol- 
lowed immediately by the opening of the door, I 
finished hocking my bra and said resignedly, 
‘ Now w'hat does he want?” 

“That you should hurry up, what else?” She 
went to the w’ardrobc and removed the blue silk 
gown. 

“I’m not going to wear that.” 

“Saving it for Buckingham Palace, are you? 
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The boss said you should put it on.” She 
advanced on me and dropped the garment over 
my head. I swore. Doreen giggled. 

“How did he know about this damned 
dress?” I demanded, as she arranged the flowing 
skirt. “Did you tell him?” 

“He has his little ways. Now come on, why 
fight it? Lindsay will be dressed to the teeth, it 
will do her good to have some competition.” 

“I can’t believe she’s coming. There hasn’t 
been any news about the boy, has there?” 

“Not that I’ve heard.” Doreen opened the 
bureau drawer and took out the earrings I had 
bought. “Want some help with your haii? ” 

“No. And don’t oiler to pierce my eats, cither. 
I’ve already refused to let Jennet do it ” 

“.She knows how to do those things,” Doreen 
said seriously. 

I decided to let that one pa.ss. Since 1 couldn't 
wear the earrings, I .slung them bark in the 
drawer, passed a brush over my hair, and started 
for the door. 

Then 1 went back. It took ten more minutes 
to do what I had decided to do. I avoided the 
mirror. If the overall effect was that of an ugly 
duckling trying to imitate a swan I didn’t want 
to know. Hoisting my skirts with all the grace of 
a charwoman I descended the stairs and went 
out the side door. 

Jennet and Barnsley had arrived. Frank trot- 
ted to meet me. He took my arm and escorted 
me toward the table. I tripped over my skirts. 
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Barnsley was a tubby little man with a mus- 
tache; although he appeared to be m his mid- 
forties, he was already losing his hair. When 
Prank introduced me as “my dear friend and 
guest, Miss Tradcscant,” he actually blushed 
with excitement “Not really! How absolutely 
thrilling! What is the relationship. Miss Trade- 
scant?” 

‘ “There isn’t any,” 1 said. “And it’s Ms. 
Tiadestant. ’’ The poor little man flushed, and I 
regretted my bad manners lie had done noth- 
ing to deserve them. “But please call me 
Heather." i added, with a ‘•mile “Pleased to 
meet you. Hello, Jennet ’ 

■^he looked me up and down and smiled as 
sweetly as if we hadn’t been exchanging innuen- 
does ti few hours earlier “That outfit is delimtely 
you, dear You should have left the eairmgs to be 
^ onverted th have you decided to let me pierce 
your cats?” 

joidan was the next lO appear. He hadn’t 
bothered to put on a coat or tie. and he could 
have used a shave. He was being deliberately 
naughty, and his air of defiance would have 
been tunny if it hadn’t been rather sad. 

The Betancouits came separately. Giles looked 
absolutely exhausted, but his face bnghtened 
when he saw me. He drew me aside. 

“No news yet,” he said, before 1 could ask. 
‘T've left this number m case something should 
turn up. It was kind of Frank to arrange this, 
wasn’t it? Very thoughtful.” 
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He meant it. If I had said yes, it was thoughtful, 
my nosie would have shot out like Pinocchio’s, so 
I just smiled. 

Lindsay was the last to arrive. Just like her, I 
thought, but I regretted my evil-mindedness 
when 1 saw that her eyes were shadowed and 
her smile suained. She selec ted a chan next to 
mine and accepted a gla.ss of wine. 

“Henv nice to sec you. Heather. That's a deli- 
cious frock, 1 was tempted to buy it myself, but 
it’s not really my cedor " 

“jennet made me do it, ' I said ' You look — 
you look very nice ' 

In fact she looked even more attiactive with 
that wistful droc>p to her mouth and a minimum 
of makeup. 

“A tno of lovely ladies, ’ said nice Mi 
Barnsley, with a gallant bow in jennet’s direc- 
tion “f orgive me, Mlss Tradescant, but 1 am 
fascinated to meet a bc'arcr of that distinguished 
name You are an American, aren't you? 1 didn’t 
realize . . ’ 

He w'as a nice little man. We discussed the 
Tradescants and speculated on how the name 
could have gotten to Aracnca. Nobody men- 
tioned the missing child. 

There were salmon sandwiches I had ]u.st 
about decided the cat wasn’t going to show up 
when 1 saw it emerge from the hedge, flat on its 
belly like a furry snake. 1 stared. Was that the 
tunnel entrance? Not necessanly. Cats can 
squeeze themselves through holes you wouldn’t 
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believe, it has something to do with their shoul- 
der blade > 

When 1 lailcd to respond to a question of Mr 
Barnsley’^i, he mined to see what bad distracted 
me ‘Whai a handsc^me cat,” h( ca-i lanned 
Here, puss puss 

He held mi his hand and made pccubai 
noises The cat stopped and fnecl him with a 
.<Md -.tatc Barnsley thui kled ' A definite snub 
1 ats i-an make oni fc‘'l c ompietelv mli^nor <an’t 
they>” 

' Fiy the salmon sandwiches, f suggested. 

‘Mav P 1 am very fond t»f cats Bewitching 
< icaiures I liave three c»l my own Here you are 
then, my friend He started toward the cat 
holding the sandwich oin ai aim’s length 

it advanced a few feet and then stopped, paw- 
ing at Its mouth and shaking iis head 

If has a mouse or something,’ Lindsay said 
in disgust “Don’t let the creature come any 
c iosei ’ 

“It’s not a mouse,’ Jennet said 
Here, puss, puss,’ caioled Mi Barnsley ‘It 
appears to ha\e something caught in its teeth. 
Shall I fetch it^ Will it huc^’ 

The cat slopped again in a patch of sunlight a 
lew feet away jennet got to her feet. The animal 
didn’t resist when she scooped it up and «.arc- 
lully removed something from its mouth. 

Not a mouse, not a mole, not a piece of 
string A long strand of bright blue yam, twisted 
and crimped, as if it had been unravelled from a 
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larger piece of knitted fabric. I had seen that 
particular, distinctive .shade of blue before. It 
was the identical color ol the sweater Bobby 
Betancourt had worn. 



EIGHT 


What !s (/iis mif'htv labynnlh — (he euith, 

Bui a wild maze (he moment oj oui hnth? 

AmON\M()Is, “RifIK IIONSON WaIK!N(> IK iHl 

M\?l- \1 IIXMI'ION Coi RI. BrIJIsH , 1747 

I he <,unlighi mined io/iJ, hh a skin 0/ gold over 
leaves and grass and ihe cal lying in the curve 
(){ Jennet's sun-gdded arm. Not even a breath 
btoke the stillness until Lindsay fell out ol 
her chair, all in one piece like a block of 
wood. 

lennet lowered the cat to the giound and gave 
the piece of yam to Jordan. She went to landsay 
and knelt beside her 

The faces ol the others were almost as pallid 
as that of the fallen woman — except tor Mr. 
Barnsley, who was trying not to stare. He didn’t 
have a clue as to why everyone was behaving so 
strangely. It was typical of Giles, I thought, that 
his first words were directed at Barnsley. 

“You must please excuse us. This must seem 
rather — ” 
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“Oh, stop being so damned polite," ! said. 

“You’re sure it’s from the kids sweater?” Sean 
asked. He .sounded a little shaken. 

“His mother is," Frank said. “How is she?” 

jennet hauled Lindsay to her feet and 
deposited her m a chair. “Fainted,” she said 
brusquely, “Head on ihc table, Lindsay.” Lindsay 
just sat there staring at nothing; her arms and 
legs stuck out at odd angles. If it had been up U) 
me I wouldn’t have got her up so soon, but I 
wasn’t the village Wise Woman, jennet arranged 
her as she would have arranged a rag doll, arms 
on the table, head on her arms. "Brandy. Frank?” 

“I’ll get u,” Scan headed for the house. 

Holding the stained yarn at arm’s length. 
Jordan muttered, “The evidence is inconclusive. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean — " 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” I exclaimed. “Why arc 
you standing here talking^ It may not mean . . . 
anything, but we've got to look, haven’t we? If 
he's in there ..." 

The others turned to state at the wall of liv- 
ing green from which the cat had come 

Giles hadn’t spoken a word or moved to help 
his wife. Now he started walking toward the 
hedge. Frank caught his arm. 

“Wait a minute. Heather is right, but we need 
to plan before we act. Take your wife home, 
Giles.” 

“No.” 

“No.” Lindsay echoed. “I just need to rest — 
lie down for a minute. ...” 
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“Right,” Frank said. “Give her a little of that 
brandy and then help her upstairs, Doreen. ’ 
Doreen had returned with Sean and the 
brandy. He must have told her what had hap- 
pened; avid curiosity marked her face, and 
before she followed Prank’s orders I saw her 
eyes move quickly and comprehensively across 
the lawn. I looked too. The cat was gone. 

'*iriskiy and efficiently Frank look charge. 
Barnsley was dismissed, with apologies and the 
bnefest of explanations; Lindsay, while-faced 
and silent, was led away by Doreen. Everybody 
had brandy except jordan and me — not that 1 
didn’t need it. but 1 hate the stuff. 

Now, then,” Frank said, setting the bottle of 
cognac on the table with a decisive thump. 
"Wheres that tunnel of yours. Heather^” 

“How did you know about it?” 

“I know everything that goes on here,” Frank 
said flatly. “If I chotxse not to pursue .some mat- 
ters, it IS for reasons of my own. Never mind 
that now. It will be dark in a couple of hours. 
What’s the best way of getting into the place?” 

I had already considered that question, and 
tried to emulate his cool, practical tone. “From 
the outside, I think. We’ll need a chain saw. And 
gloves, bools, protective clothing. I’ll go up and 
change.” 

“Hold on,” Jennet said. “I’m not surprised 
that Frank has gone oH the rails, this is the sort 
of wild escapade he enjoys, but what in heaven’s 
name is wrong with the rest of you? You can’t 
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demolish that jungle with a chain saw, and there 
is no reason whatever to suppose the boy is 
there. All the children who attend the school 
wear the same sweaters; the cat could have 
picked up that scrap anywhere.” 

“This is blood,” Frank said, fingering the 
stiffened end of the yam with what struck me as 
unpleasant relish. 

“You don’t know that And even if it is — anv 
child, Bob or one of his mates, who explored 
the wilderne.ss, might have been scratched, his 
clothing torn.” 

Scan stroked his beard thoughtfully and 
Jordan said, ‘She’s tight. We could report this to 
the poli< e — ' 

Ills father cut him off. “As you were the fust 
10 point out, the evidence is inconclusive. It 
you're afraid of scratching your manicuied 
hands, stav here, jennet may be tight, but I’m 
going to have a look. Those of you who want to 
go with me had better hurry and i hange. l ive 
minutes." 

He trotted toward the house. 

“Damn the man! ' jennet exclaimed. ‘ Jordan, 
can’t you talk sense into him?” 

“I’m the last person he’d listen to,” Jordan 
said. “I’ll have to go with him The rest of you 
suit yourselves. ” 

He ran toward the house. 1 followed him. 
Jennet followed me. .She was muttering under 
her breath — curses, directed at Frank, I 
assumed. As we mounted the stairs she said. 
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“Have you a jacket or long-sleeved shirt I might 
borrow?" 

“Oh, you’ve changed your mmd?” 

“No, I have not changed my bloody mind. 
But il the rest of you are going to do this I have 
to go with you." 

■‘I can lend you a shirt and jacket, but my 
shoes would never fit you, and tho.se sandals — " 

^d’ll manage." 

riiat’s stupid. There are enough ol us with- 
out you." When I opened my door I saw Lindsay 
sitting on the edge ol the bed 1 had foigoltcn 
about bet “Slay with Lindsay." 

“She doesn’t need inc ’ Jennet said. “'Vou do." 

‘ What^ L le dowai. Lindsay, or viiu'li pass out 
again Where’s Doreen 1 thought she was with 
you?’ 

‘I want to go home.’ Lindsay mumbled 
Home to Mother.’ 

‘Oh, foi God’s si'ke' Doieen, where the hell 
axe you^" 

jennet went to the wardrobe and ojiencd the 
dooi. lorn between two women who a{)peared 
to have lost their wits, 1 was on the verge of 
slapping one or both of them w'hen Doreen 
sidled into the room. 

“You were .supposed to stay with her," I 
exclaimed. 

“She wanted some aspinn.” Doreen displayed 
the bottle. 

“I want to go home,” Lindsay repeated. “I’m 
sorry if I caused trouble. I didn’t mean to faint. 
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It was the shock . . But the cat — the cat 
couldn't . 

Unwilling sympathy tempered my dislike of 
the woman. 1 suppose the same horrible image 
had flashed into all our minds A small, still 
body, claws and sharp teeth digging into the 
blue yarn. 

“No,” Jennet said sharply “Don't even think it.” 

“What about me? ’ Doreen asked. “1 want to 
go home too.” 

jennet stripped off her tunic and sicjiped out 
of her pants “There’s no need for you to stay, 
we won't be partying tonight. Take her home to 
mum ’ 

“Me^” Doreen’s eyes pi'pped ‘ But what li 
she — ” 

“1 won’t, 1 VkOn’t do anything Lindsay 
caught Doreen's hand and held on, despue the 
latter’s cfiorl to pull U away “I promise 1 just 
want to get away from here ” 

Jennet turned “It will lie all right Doreen 
Do as I say.” 

“Well . ” 

“It will be all right,” Jennet repeated 

Doreen looked from her reddened hand, 
which still bore the imprints ot Lindsay's fin- 
gers, to Jennet Stripped to bra and panties, hei 
hair dishevelled and her face taut with new lines 
ot strain, the older woman was not a particu- 
larly impressive figure. The flowing tunics she 
favored had softened a body that was not so 
much boyish as sexless — virginal, you might 
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say, if that word could be applied these days to 
any woman of Jennet’s age. 

Doreen’s mouth relaxed. “Okay. If you say so.” 

“What a fuss about nothing.” I .said angrily, 
after D(;reen had led Lindsay out. “Hey, that 
jacket is the one 1 was planning to wear. You’ll 
have to make do with the blue one, if you’re still 
determined to come along.” 

A^ we passed his door 1 heard Frank’s voice 
raised in a wordle.ss bellow. Jennet stopped. 
' He’s misplaced his shoes or his pants or some- 
thing. I’d better hclj) him find them before he 
has .a stioke Go on, and don’t lei them leave 
mini wc get there.” 

“What do )'on warn lo help him for? We don’t 
need him, hell just be a nuLsance. You keep him 
oci upicd and I’ll go with — ” 

“No!” She turned, her hand on the doorknob, 
'No one is to enter that place without me. Do 
vou umlerstand?” 

! didn't understand, but -.hr didn’t wail foi 
me lo say .so She went into Frank’s room and 
I losed the diior. 

The men were waiting [ordan had added a 
shabby windbreaker to his attire; Si'an had 
changed into work boots and jeans with a 
matching denim jacket — designer, 1 couldn’t 
help noticing. Giles hadn’t done anything 
except remove his tie and button his blazer. 
Sean was yelling ai him. 

“You can’t go like that. You haven’t seen the 
damned place.” 
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“I know what it’s like,” Giles said. He smiled 
at me. “A suit of armor would be more suitable, 
but I’ll settle for gloves, if you have an extra 
pair.” 

Control like that ma) be admirable, but it is 
also unhealthy. 1 wished he would yell and 
swear. I could see the quiver of muscles and 
nerves under ever) exposed inch of skin. 

fordan suffered from no well-bred inhibi 
lions. He accepted the gkn es Sean handed him 
and wrinkled his nose. “Disgusting ob|ects 1 he 
gardeneis, I piesiime You’d think he could 
wash them cveiy ycai oi so Where's the old 
man? Why aie we waiting tor hiiiD He’ll only be 
in the way.' 

“jennet asked us lo wait for her, " 1 .said. 

Jordan tossed the Id thy gloves onto the table 
“I’ve changeil my mind. This is insane. Scan, 
ycm'ic supposed to protect the old fool. Wh\ 
don’t you stop him?” 

“Because he tan fire me, ’ .Scan snarled. “Wh\ 
don’t you stop him? I wash somebodv would 
I’m not crazy about doing this eiihei 

“There’s no reason foi any of you to do it, ’ 
Giles said qiiietb'. “If I may have the chain 
saw — ” 

Frank’s appearance put an end to what 
would certainly have developed into another 
argument. Giles meant precisely what he said, 
but neither of the other men could let him go 
alone without losing face. So w'c all piled into 
the pickup, Frank and Sean in the cab, the rest 
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of us sitting or standing in the back, and 
started off. The sun was far down the sky and 
the shadows were lengthening. Jennet had been 
quite right, this was a futile gesture, probably 
pointless, pos.sibly dangerous. 1 wished 1 hadn’t 
suggested it. 

Sean must have noteil certain landmarks 
when we were there before. He couldn’t have 
se'^m the opening; it was now almost hidden by 
new growth. There wa» something uncanny 
about the rapidity with which tho.se vines had 
lengthened and intertwined, as if they had 
been diiected by a guiding intelligence. Giles 
looked dubiously at the wall of greenery. ‘T 
don’t see — ” 

“It’s there,” I .said. 

‘T‘a.scinating,” I'rank murmured 
jennet stood to one side, her hands twisted 
tightly together Her lips were moving. I heard a 
low mutter of wha'' might have been profanity, 
but 1 couldn’t make out the words. 

Scan obviou.sly didn’t like what he was doing, 
but he went about it with the same- efficiency he 
had demonstrated in other ways 1 he chain saw 
was gasoline-powered When Giles reached for 
It Sean silently shouldered him away and gave 
the starter a hard yank. The engine caught with 
a sound like the angry roaring ot a large imnsi- 
ble animal. 

The rankest ot the new growth was on the 
outside, where it had ample light and room to 
expand. Once he had penetratecl into the tunnel 
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Sean began hacking at the vines that roofed it. 
His progress was slow, and even over the 
racket the saw made J could hear him swear- 
ing. 

The rest of us had gathered around the open- 
ing. Frank had started to follow Scan, and had 
been yanked back by Jordan. Wlien he started 
to protest Giles said, “I’m next in line, Frank. As 
soon as he’s made more room.” 

His tone brooked no argument. It shut even 
Frank up. 

When the engine suddenly cut off, the silence 
was deafening “Get the hell away from the 
opening,” Sean shouted. “You’re blocking the 
light. It’s daik enough m here.” 

“I’ve got the flashlight,” Giles .said “Shall 1 — 

“Yeah, come on Give me plenty of elbow uvim ' 

The bright, narrow beam shilled and settled, 
Iodising on the rtiol and Sean’s raised arms. The 
sleeves ol his jacket had slipped back and the 
strained muscles of his torcamis were outlined 
in dark shadow. In the glow 1 .saw that Giles was 
hunched over, his head bent. He was a couple ol 
inches taller than Sean and the latter hadn’t fell 
any extra headroom. 

When they had gone a lew more feet Frank 
made another attempt to follow. I had antici- 
pated it, and apparently Jennet had too; we 
moved in on him with the practiced precision of 
a pair of comerbacks on a receiver. 

“You try that one more time and I’ll break your 
leg,” 1 said between my teeth. Frank laughed. 
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Jordan had gone back to the truck for 
another flashlight. He didn’t look at his father. 
When he shone the light into the tunnel 1 saw 
that both men were out of sight. The tunnel had 
started to curve. 

“It's almost dark,” I said unea.sily. “1 didn’t 
realize they were going to make such a project 
of this. 1 should have gone in alone, 1 got 
through before." 

“Damn fool,” said Jordan distinctly. 

“They have to stop,” 1 insisted. “There are 
twists and turns and dead ends and — and 
things. ... It’s loo dangerous in the dark.” 

“I agree,” Frank .said. “Jordan, go after them 
and tell them to quit lor the night.” 

I don’t know whether Jordan would have 
done It or not. 1 didn’t wail to sec. He was 
even taller than Giles, and he’d left the nasty 
dirty gloves behind. I pushed past him and 
went in. 

It wasn’t as bad as I had expected. An occa- 
sional thorn plucked at my sleeve and the cut 
twigs made a slippery surface underfoot, but the 
light accompanied roe and once I caught a 
glimpse of shadowed sky through a gap in the 
roof. When the tunnel curved, cutting off the 
flashlight beam, 1 could see another light ahead 
and before long I imtde out Giles’s silhouette. He 
hadn’t heard me because the saw made so much 
noise. When I touched him he started, but he 
kept the light steady. 

“Jennet?” 
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“No, it’s me. Heather. Frank says to stop.” 

He didn’t move or reply. “You have to, Giles.” 
1 said. “Please. Maybe there’s been a message 
from the police — maybe they’ve located him — 
seen him — ” 

“And if they haven’t?” He had to yell; we 
were both shouting to be heard over the noise 
of the saw. “You go — all of you. Leave me the 
chain saw. I've tried to persuade Sean to let me 
take over — ’ 

“Do you suppose any of us would leave you 
here alone?” I caught hold of his .sleeve. “We’ll 
come back as soon as its light, with better tools. 
Please!” 

1 he arm under my haiuls was as hard as a 
stone. I could only begin to imagine the fnistra- 
tion he must feel, the pain of waiting inactive 
and helpless. This was something to do. at any 
rate. It might be futile but it was better than 
doing nothing. 

Sean’s arms were shaking with stiain; I don’t 
think he knew f was there. He moved forward 
anothei step, and then, without warning, the 
steady roar of the saw changed to a high, 
screaming whine. The blade rebounded, throw- 
ing Scan off-balance. His foot slipped and his 
back struck the brainbly wall and the white, 
skull-sized object that had fallen from the 
undei brush ahead bounced off his shoulder and 
hit the ground. 

It rolled and came to a rest. The empty eye 
sockets stared blindly at me, and the shadows 
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moved across the twisted mouth so that it 
seemed «o smile. 


jennet was the only one who refused Frank’s 
invitation to dinner She said she was loo tire,d, 
and her appearance bore it out. Giles had said 
she was a few years younger than he, but that 
nij.<ht she looked sixty, her face lined and pale, 
her shoulders bowed. 

After a quick wash and brush and a change of 
clothing I went to the kitihen. 1 was ravenously 
hungry. It must have been stress; I hadn’t dtme 
anything except stand around and cause trou- 
ble 1 knew that it I wanted something to eat I’d 
have to get it myself Giles had gone to tele- 
phone, Sean was in his quarters changing his 
clothes and Jordan had disappcaied. Frank had 
taken his place at the head of the dining room 
table with an air of patient exjieclation 

Mrs Greenspan had started to prepare an 
elaborate meal She had obviously departed in 
haste, the oven had been turned off and a bow'l 
of plain, unadorned lettuce had been put in the 
refrigeialor. I turned the oven on, took a tray of 
canapes from the fridge, and carried it into the 
dining room 

‘ When IS dinner?” Frank inquired, studying 
the little dainties without enthusiasm 

“Damned if 1 know.” 1 crammed a tiny biscuit 
loaded with shrimp into my mouth. “Unless 
you like your roast beef rare on the ends and 
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bloody in the middle, vou’ll have to wait Have a 
cheese bis( uit ” 

“1 don’t want one Where is Mis Greenspan^ 
Wheie is norctn?’ 

"Gone homt " 

‘ 1 didn t tell them the) ( ould go home'’ 

“You didnt exped them to hang around and 
ser\c a fancy dinnei, did }ou? 1 II get something 
on the table when I’m good and iead\ 1 m not 
ready ’ 

I would hkc something to drink 
He looked like a < huhbv initated biov\n 
baby Cict u y ouiscll, I said 

I ne\cr knew hov 1 tank was going to leact 
Insleul of pouting or yelling hi gavi me a 
bland sunk and rose fiom his than 'Aonld 
vou lau kn something^ ’ 

Yts 1 would I dont can what ''O long as us 
strong Will It is Jotdaii'” 

BusMJic himsilf with the glasses at the suit 
board I i n»U said, lie no idta lU winckrtil 
oft with rliat statui head iiadkd in bis amis 
Just liKi him \h hilt is inks \1aki MunsoUa 
dunk old chap 

I ilidnt have t(' ask leliel and leniwed hope 
made Colis look ten y( ar^ \oung«i (»ood 
news f said 

rntoui aging at any rate He took the hand 
\ had extendi d and squeezed it ‘Someone 
reported seeing a boy o{ Bob’s desinplion in 
Birmingham 1 he police arc following it up 
“I’m Sv) glad ’ 
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“And how is your wife?” Frank inquired, 
handing Giles a glass. 

It was a characteristic quer}; but if he had 
hoped to cmbariass Giles — and me — he failed. 
Giles gave my hand another squeeze before 
releasing it and accepting the drink. “Belter,” he 
said “She was lesting, but I spoke wiih her 
molhci and passed on the good news 

Se-an was the next to appear, and between the 
three of us — obviously { do not include Frank — 
wc managed to get a .scratch meal together. 
Nobody seemed to want his beef rare, so we 
hacked up the roast and tned the lagged slices, 
it had been a beautiful roast. Mrs Greenspan 
would probably faint when she saw what we 
had done to it. 

Jordan had to be summoned to dinner; he 
had gone to roost in the library, and when he 
joined us he was tarrying the marble head. 
Removing a bunch of roses from the vase in the 
center of the table, he leplated the flower 
atrangement with the head, settling it carefully 
into place. The neck fit neatly into the wide 
mouth of the vase. 

“Lovely,” I said 

Jordan began shovelling food into his mouth. 
1 don’t think he was aware of what he was eat- 
ing — just as well, the beef was definitely over- 
cooked — or maybe burned would be more 
accurate. He couldn’t seem to take his eyes off 
the stained marble. The blade of the saw must 
have struck it on the neck, because the features 
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had not been damaged It was even uglier than 
I had thought — tht nose lumpy, the twisted 
lip') tbuk, the brow low and receding The 
'.treaks that had run down its cheeks looked 
like diied gieen blood 

‘ 1 his IS the one )OU saw"* ' Jordan asktd 
“1 think so Yes ” 

You might have mentioned it was there 
Sean said I noticed he had shilled his kinle to 
his left hand Ills fact was speckled with red 
spot^, like measles 

I did mention it ’ 

fiiles dropped his (oik “What the hei! ai<' \ou 
talking ahcHU' Heather did vou go into that 
damned I xc'use me None of mv aflaii is n ’ 
I’d be lying i! I claimed his outbiusl didn’t 
please me 1 had never seen him (onu so dost 
to losing Ills temper -and on my account I 
explained, 1 apologized He a[>ologized again 1 
told him there was no need foi him to apolo 
gize 1 lank sat there giuming like a spettaior 
watching the Matx brothers until Ionian said 
impatienllv, ’ I miugh aluMcly Did vou know the 
statue was there Cnles? 

No I was never allowed to go neai the 
wilderness ' He w'as still looking at me, with a 
mixluic ol reproach and admiration I nevei 
tned to get into it 

“So the tunnel wasn’t theie in your day ? ' 
J 01 dan persisted 

“It It was, 1 wasn’t aware of it There was cer- 
tainly no opening on this side Td hav»* seen it.” 
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He took hold ol the and tinned it so that 
the thing was grinning straight at him I was 
•Norry to see antitjuarun interest replacing his 
lender concern lor me f asematmg to think 
this has been theie lot hundreds of years " 

‘You believe its pan of tlie oiiginal garden 
layout^” Joidan a'^ked 

Must be No inajoi changes oi additions 
weie made after the middle of the scvcnlirnth 
iituiv ’ 

‘Were garden de-.igners importing classical 
sialuarv that early ^ I asked 

Ir was a casual question pronipied bv noth- 
ing m partuulai but {oidans liead snapped 
uound as il I had uticied an obseeniti 
‘Wcu they’ 

‘ I don t know 1 hat’s whv 1 asked 
statuarv and tuns wcie lommon by the end 
o( the secenteenth v entuiy, I tank said 

I wytsn’t abvut showing off eiihei “1 here’s 
nuntum in a list of lb7M i,f i marble statue — 
spelled siatua 1 cant tec all an\ thing earlier, but 
I m no expel 1 ’ 

“Ifien whv did )ou raist the point’’’ Jordan 
demanded 

Damned if 1 know 1 in sorry 1 did What dif- 
ference does It make? some later lord of the 
manor might have picked up this little atrocity; 
they were goofy about the (kith'c aiound the 
turn of the nineteenth eenturv and mad about 
miscellaneous antiquities ior the next hundred 
years.” 
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“Cute,” said Jordan, his lip curling. “This Isn’t 
Gothic, ft’s almost certainly Roman. Probably a 
copy of a Greek original.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It’s my field. The matenal is marble, the 
workmanship excellent. Look at the carving of 
the curls.” His finger flicked one of the horns. 
“This is Pan or Silvanus.” 

“It could be an anonymous laun or satyr,” I said 
perversely. “ They liad horns too. Or the Dcml.” 

Somehow or other it had tinned into a per- 
sonal duel, and 1 was score dy relieved when 
Sean broke in. 

“Who gives a damn? Its ugly as sin, and I 
hope nobody expects me to go back there 
tomorrow looking for the rest of it- -or explain 
to that old grouch of a gardener how the chain 
saw got smashed up. He acts as if he owns those 
tools. Incrdentally. it's the only one that was gas 
powered. ’ 

Iordan gave him a horrified look. 'C'.hain 
saw? You can’t use anything like that. We’ll have 
to proceed carefully, C lippers — is that what you 
call them? — and, uh — ’ 

“Toenail sci.ssors?” I suggested 

1 think, for a few seconiLs, he took me seriously. 


Sean flatly and profanely refused to have any- 
thing to do with the project, and Frank didn’t 
insist. Giles indicated his intention of participat- 
ing. He didn’t have to explain why. The news 
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about his son had been encouraging but incon- 
clusive, until the boy was found there was always 
a possibility that he had been — “had been,” not 
' was ” 1 c ouldn'i bring myself to believe that — 
inside the maze It was assumed b) everybody 
but me that 1 would make up one of the giou]) 
fhc partv broke up sh(*itly aftei that Giles 
helped clear the table before he lelt ft was obvi- 
oi’^s from the wa) Scan moved that lus shoulder 
was bothcimg him, but when 1 .isked about it 
he bit my head off so I didn’t offer to give him a 
hack tub He herded Giles out 

I had refused Jordan’s invitation to join him 
111 the hbiar\ It wasn’t my < ompany fie wanted, 
II wsis a sounding; board for his theoiies 

liauk must have goiu to iIk library too 
Nobocb had tinned on the liall or stair lights 
and 1 had to fumble foi the switches Avoiding 
I he inteu'sted eyes of John Iradescani the 
Younger I tiudged wtaiilv uj> the siaiis 

liu ])(dspn ad w.is wimklcd and the indented 
pillow had a lew g(.)ldtn bans I gathered them 
up and c xaniined them llii loot ends were t on- 
sidttab!) daikti than tlieiest 

‘Bitth f thought, detaching the clinging 
sttands and putting them in the wastebasket 1 
was lefertmg to m^sel^ Whatever her failings, 
the pool damned woman w'as wornccl sick 
about the kid So was his father When I 
ihought of Cldcs going into his empty house I 
fountl It hard to feel soiiy for Lmclsay Shared 
worry ought to bring people closer. 
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Sean had turned on the outside lights. 1 
dosed the drapes to shut out the glare and 
started to undress. 1 had no intention of 
descending the ladder that night. Even if 1 had 
been in the mood, which 1 wasn’t, I doubled 
Sean would be waiting lor me. He claimed he 
hadn’t been hurl, but he had favored his right 
shoulder all evening, and a couple of times 1 
had seen him wince when he moved his arm 
He probably blamed me for instigating the 
insane expedition. 

Ill a way it was my fault. II 1 hadn’t put the 
idea into their heads . . . But cool reason, in the 
shape of Jennet, might have prevailed if Frank 
hadn’t taken up the crazy scheme. Mis jeer at 
Jordan had prompted a matching macho 
response from the other men, none of them 
could back out without losing status, h was 
pure dumb luck that someone hadn’t been seri- 
ously injured. The cU'capitated head might have 
struck Scan square in the face, the blade of the 
saw might have ricocheted onto him or (dies, 
close behind him. 

The only one wliosc actions were under 
standable and excusable w’as Giles. Me was at a 
pilch of anxiety where he d grasp at any straw. I 
pictured him alone in that empty house, wailing 
lor the telephone to ring and hearing only 
silence — not even a voice or a presence to share 
the worry, to offer and receive comfort. 

I got into bed and reached for a book — any 
book, anything to distract me. The one on top 
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of the pile was The God of the Witches. I threw it 
onto the floor and took up the next. It was one 
of the romances I had bought in town. On the 
(Over a raven-haired lovely lay back against a 
pile of cushions, long slim legs exposed by a slit 
sktrt, white shoulders bared. The hero was nuz- 
zling her neck. He had flowing fair hair and 
more muscles than he needed for the joh at 
haryd. The possibility of distraction looked 
good I opened the drawer of the bedside table 
and fumbled for the bag of candy. 

h was empty Outraged as only a chocolate 
I teak can be, 1 got out of bed and .searched the 
di.nvei hoping for an overlooked nugget. HadT 
eaten the whole damned bag? Apparently I had, 
unless Doreen had been nibbling at my supply. 

Mavbe she was trying to leform my food 
habits She had refilled the biscuit tin, not with 
(.o(»kies but with crisp crackers coated with 
some kind of seeds, and very salty. Far better for 
me than chocolate, I was forced to agree. They 
vi ereii’l bad. 

1 was well into the first si'duction scene 
before 1 realized that it wasn’t just the salty bis- 
cuits that made my mouth dry; 1 was picturing 
myself m the position of the heroine, and the 
man whose hands and mouth were doing all 
tho.se interesting things had the features of (ides 
Betancourt. 

I threw that book aside too, and disarranged 
the neat stack of books trying to find something 
that wasn’t scary or sen.sual. The only candidate 
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seemed to be the book on histone gardens, most 
of which I had already read So, I thought, Til 
read it again After gulping down a glass of 
water 1 propped the book against my raised 
knees and forced myself to concentrate on 
mazes 

By a strange coincidence, if it was a coinci- 
dence, that word was the first to catch my eye 
when I opened the book at random 

lopiary toys, someone has called them, sources 
of innocent merriment, and so they are today I 
^jad visited the one at Hampton Court, the old- 
est surviving hedge maze in I ngland Not 
because 1 had evti been partic ularly interested 
m mazes — tffey weren’t the sort of fc^atuu you 
can reasonably add to a suburban garden — but 
because it was there It’s a multicursal maze 
there are junctions and alternative loutcs 
instead of the single w'lnding path of the unicur 
sal variety, and wrong choices can lead the visi 
tor into one dead end after another Accoidmg 
to the custodian who admitted me, the average 
time for unravelling the maze is fifteen minutes 
1 had done it m ten, perhaps because I wasnt 
having fun or feeling merry 

Oldc'r mazes weient walled by hedges, they 
were just patterns laid out with lolorecl pebbles 
or cut into the grass, the center of the maze 
symbolized the goal of a seeker for truth 
Paradise, in Chnstian times but befoie then 
what^ Death and rebirth, according to some the- 
ories, retracing the path from the center took 
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the initiate back into the world. Success, the 
blessing of the gods, for the youths who ran the 
passages of the Troy Town mazes. . . . 

I was still pondering that arcane question 
when my door was thrown open. I was too star- 
tled to cry out. Clutching the book to my chest 
1 stared open-mouthed at Jordan, who stared 
open mouthed back at me. 

/You’re here'” he said. 

“Where the hell did you think I was?” 

“Sssh*” He edged into the room and closed 
tile door “Dad’s gone to bed, but you’ll wake 
him up if you yell like that.” 

1 lowered the book. My nightgown was 
(hasielv high necked and even a woman more 
toiilident of her charms than 1 could not have 
suspected jordans intentions His shirt was 
rumpled— and buttoned — his hair stood on 
end, and the dark stubble shadowing his jaw 
looked like sandpapei 

‘1 thought It was you," he went on, some- 
what incoherently But it’s not Who is it? ” 

"What are you raving about?’ 

‘ There’s somebody out there I saw a light.” 

“Where?” 

“Where do you think? Naturally I assumed 
you were on the prowl again.” He parted the 
drapes and peered out. “Damned lights! Too 
much glare. Come on.” 

1 scrambled out of bed and got between him 
and the door. “You’re crazy. You can’t go back 
into that jungle — ” 
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“I’ve no intention of doing so ” 

“Where the hell are you going then?” 

“Will you please stop shrieking? I’m going 
downstairs to turn off the lights, what do you 
suppose^ Come with me or go back to bed.” 

I was sorely tempted to select the second 
alternative. It must have been later than I had 
realized because 1 was so tired my legs felt like 
lead. Cainosity, and the fear that he might do 
something stupid, moved me out of the room 
and along the hall I stumbled on the stairs, 
catching the bannister just in time Jordan, sev 
eral steps ahead ol me, didn’t stop or tuin 
around. By the time I reached the kitchen he 
had switched off the lights and gone out onto 
the terrace He had left the door open 1 stopped 
and leaned against it 
“I don’t see anything ” 

“It was a moving s(k)I ol light ” 

I said, “Mrmnf ” 

“Miglit have been a flashlight beam —diffused 
by the leaves, cained by someone walking 
through the tunnel,” Jordan went on “No trace 
of it now. It 1 hadnl wasted time debating with 
you 

“You imagined it ” 1 hat was what I meant to 
say. All that came out was a gurgle. I closed my 
eyes. 

His hands closed over mv shoulders in a grip 
hard enough to rouse me a little. 1 tned to push 
him away but my arms wouldn’t move, they 
hung like lead weights, and when he pulled me 
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into the kitchen my feet dragged. A light shone 
through my closed eyelids. I could hear voices 
somewhere off in the distance, but I couldn’t 
make out what they were saying. The light 
brightened. 1 tried to close my eyes again but 
^omethlng was holding them — one of them? — 
open Eyes and mouth, I couldn’t breathe, I was 
chobing and vomiting and making ineffectual 
att(,impls to free myself from the hands that held 
my arms and my head and my shoulders. Surely 
that added up to more than two hands? 

It was my last coherent thought for some 
time After a long, uriplea.sant interval 1 found 
mvself sitting m a chair wrapped in a blanket. 
There was a very nasty taste in my month and 
liquid was running down my chin. 

“1 think she swallowed some of it,” said a 
voice. 

“Ciet her up and walking again, ” said another 
\ou c 

Two \'oices. “TIa,’ f cioakcd triumphantly, 
"iwo people Eoui hands Ha’ 

‘ First sensible remark I’ve heard out of you,” 
said the first voice. 

”Vou call that sensible? ’ was the reply. “Open 
up. Heather. Dnnk this.” 

“Will it make me shrink?” 1 inquired. 

“One never knows.” The voice was Jordan’s, 
though It was deeper and not as steady as his 
normal tones. “Give it a try, why don’t you?” 

The liquid was coffee, hot, bitter and black. 1 
had to drink it or choke; Jordan’s fingers 
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pinched my nose shut and Sean had the lup 
jammed against my mouth 

“What are you doing here^” I asked, when 1 
was able to speak 

“Came ovei to find out why the lights were 
out,” Sean said ‘heeling better^” 

‘ I feel awful ’ 

“Get up ’ 

“I cant I uant to he down 
‘ Up, ’ Sean repeated, and made U so 
Supported b\ his atm 1 stumbled up and down 
back and forth for an endless number ol houis 
Then 1 had more coHce Then 1 vvalked some 
more And finally mv head began to c leai 

1 pushed the filneth oi sixtieth cup ol toffct 
away ‘1 wemt drink an> more goddamn cotiei 
I’m hungiv 1 want a doughnut or a sandwich 
Van put the half empt> cup down on the 
table, ro'-e from his coffee stained knees ind 
dropped into a ( halt jcsus he muttered 

‘A ham sandvMch 1 suggested < )i sume ol 
that roa'-i btel 

‘ Chi ist Sean t ontmuc d 

Moving slowlv and <arctull> as if his joints 
had gone stiff Jordan got out of his chair 
“Mustard or mayonnaise 


“What was it? Scan asked ‘ Crack, coke sleep 
mg pills 

“W'hai are you talking about?’ I took another 
bite of the sandwich 
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The two men exchanged glances. Sean 
shrugged, Jordan shook his head. 

“Wait a minute,” 1 said indistinctly. “Are you 
implying . . Was that what ... 1 don’t take 
drugs! Search my room if you want. Hell, you’ve 
already searched my suitcases and my purse, 
you must know — ” 

“Calm down,” Jordan said “Or at least swal- 
low before you choke. I don’t want to have to 
u'su.scitate you a second time.” 

1 swallowed. “God damn it!” 

“Her outrage appears to be genuine,” Jordan 
remarked. “You were the one who went through 
her belongings, Scan How thoiough were you?” 

T'm always thorough,’ Sean said “She could 
have acquired it later . Okay, Heather, okay. 
So maybe I was wrong But it was a drug of 
some kind, I know the signs If you didn’t take 
ii yourself, how did you get it?” 

“I don’t know” 

‘ You haven l bee,i nibbling on exotic plants?” 
Jordan asked I glared at him. 

“It wasn’t in (he food at dinner,” Scan said. 
“1 he rest of us ate and drank the same things. 
Have you eaten anything since?” 

“Probably,” Jordan murmured 

I gave him another glare “Only a lew of those 
little crackers.” 

“What little crackers?” Sean asked 

“They’re in the tin on my bedside table.” 

“Did you buy them?” 

“No, 1 did not. There’s always been food in 
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my room — fruit, cookies and crackers, fancy 
bottled water. 1 assumed it was part of the 
amenities,” 1 explained. 

The corners of Jordan’s mouth twitched. “Did 
you? I have heard of such a custom, but the rest 
of us don’t get such attention from the old 
man.” 

1 drained the glass of milk that had accompa- 
nied the sandwich and picked up an overlooked 
piece of lettuce. They appeared to have accepted 
my word, but I was still indignant. "If you 
believed I had taken an overdose of some poi- 
sonous substance, why didn’t you call a doctor? 
I could have died!” 

“He was concerned about your reputation,” 
Jordan said. 

Scan scowled at him. “You wereni in any 
danger of dying. I told you, 1 know the symp- 
toms — ” 

“Of cocaine? I won’t ask how^ you know” f 
said politely. 'Maybe it wasn’t, though.” 

Sean looked a little shaken “Maybe not 1 
think we’d better have a look at those mysteri- 
ous crackers.” 

“Can I go to lied now?" 1 inquired. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t like another 
sandwich?” Jordan asked. 

“Well--" 

His heard twitching, .Sean scooped me up — or 
started to. The arm that had lifted my legs gave 
way and he returned me to the chair with a 
painful thump. 
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"I may be a little overweight,’' I began indig- 
nantly, “but that w'asn't a very nice — Oh. You 
did damage that shoulder, didn’t you^” 

Sean undamped his teeth. “It’s )ust bruised. I 
Ic'rgot about it. You’d better carry her, Jordan.” 

Jordan folded his arms. “I Ij) all those stairs? 
Not me.’ 

So I walked. Jordan condescended to take my 
urn; Ins gnp was as efficient and wooden as a 
crutch Sean traded alter us 

“Perhaps 1 should look in on the old man,” 
joidan .said casually. “It's not like him to sleep 
so soundly.’ 

Sean gave him a staitled glance and ran to 
P rank’s door. 

“You don'i think--' 1 began 
‘No ’ Jordan pushed me at the bed and 
picked up the tin of crackers “Is this it^” 

“ Ihen why did you Yes, that’s it.” 

“'snoring like a buzz saw.” Sean announced, 
returning He took the tin Irom Jordan, who was 
pivang ineffectually at the hd, and popped it 
open “Hnimm Store-bought, similar to other 
caiieties 1 ve seen Are those sc.same sceds^” 

' More likely poppy seeds,” I said 
“t^pium comes from pop{jies,’ Jordan muttered. 
“Don’t be absurd,” 1 sneered “You have to 
slew the liquid or something to get opium. 
People use poppy seeds all the time on muffins 
and buns and rolls and things ” 

“You should know.” 

“Cut it out,” Sean snapped. “I’ll take these 
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along and have them tested though I’ll be 
damned if I can see how they could have been 
tampered with ” 

“You could smear them with butler or oil and 
then sprinkle on the seeds,” Jordan said “A lot 
of seeds are poisonous ’ 

“What about the fruit’” Scan pukcil up a 
withered, brown banana peel 

“I ale that tins monnng ' I ‘>aid ‘And an 
apple — yes, that’s the loie ” 

“And an orange’” Jordan iniimred e\hibitmg 
part ol the peel Hi*- voue sounded ptLiihar 
“1 like fruit f ruit is good for people ’ 

“She’d have fell the elicits I'ailur il it va-- in 
the fruit, ' Scan said 

“How could someone poison a pieie ot 
flint’’ Joidan ilemanded ‘ Ifip an ap|4t. m tlu 
brew like the witch in Snow White’’ 

’ Ilypodeinuc’ ’ 

“Don’t he ail idiot 

1 he> appeal* d to be enjoMng thcai invc'-tigaluin 
so much that lhe\ had toigotten about th( victim i 
wanted to gc* to bid 1 achc'd all ovei, as il some 
bod\ had been pummelling mi Come to think of 
It someboily probablv had 1 picked up the emptv 
water IxHtk and hc'aded foi the bathioom 

Ihi sound of running water apparcntlv 
rcmindc'd tliciu ol niv presence ‘What are you 
doing’ ’ Joidaii asked, coming to the door 

‘ tictting some water I’d like to take a shower, 
Ol at least change my nightgown if you 11 go 
away and allow me a little privacy ” 
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I shut the door in his face. When 1 came out, 
they had gone. The tin of crackers and the fruit 
bowl had gone too I went to bed. 

And dreamed, of course Not about the 
witches; it was the old familiar drCdim of danger, 
but the tharactcis as well as the plot had 
( hanged. He was smiling at me, his eyes shining 
and his han gilded by the sunlight, unaware of 
the thing that was tommg up behind him. White 
matblc. stained and streaked, hooved feel thud- 
ding, broken aims leachmg lor . . Not iny 
f.ithei 

i fought to flee myself from the invisible 
bonds that held me, and then 1 w.is awake, 
''irugghng in the dark against arms that bruised 
my ribs. Warm, teal human arms. 

‘ t flics, ’ 1 gurgled 

■‘Sorty, but no. ” He loweretl me onto the pil- 
low and pulled the blanket up over me “You 
wt re dreaming t jO bat k to sleep 

'1 need a tissue ” 

“Defimtcl) Here.” He jmt it in my hand. 1 
wiped my wet cheeks and blew my nose. He’d 
been sitting on the bed It lifted when he stood 
up, and 1 started to babble. 1 didn’t want him to 
go away and leave me alone. 

“I’m sorry. Did 1 wake everybody up^ Did I 
make a lot of noise?” 

“No.” He hesitated for a moment. T was 
already here.” 

“That was nice of you.” 

“I relieved Sean about half an hour ago,” 
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Jordan said coolh ‘Wc agreed it was advisable 
lor someone to keep an tve on you tonight 
Oh Thank vou 
‘ Cio baik to sleep 

“1 can’t ’ T didn’t want to \ slit ol light 
taught niv eye ‘ K it moining^ 

Seven otlock A hint ot amusement soft 
ened his voue 1 sup[)os( xoa warn bitakfast 
I wouldnt want vou to go to an\ tioubk on 
my actouut 1 tan watt Bthtveuornot 
How about a cup of t olltc tht tO 
Well 

He moved to tht v\mdow anti opened the 
chapes 1 blinked m the light fhe sk\ vtas blue 
It was a lovelv dav 

Jordan lilktl a tup and biougbt i! to mt I 
pushed the pillows mlo a pile and ^at up 

‘ Now that vou ate lelativeh ( ompos mentis 
h( said settling into a chair I tl like to asK c 
favoi Dont tell inv lathe i about tins 

Win not'* 1 In tolKc w'as blaek and 
unsweetened but I diank it anwNac My licad 
still leli luzzv 

lit ciijoys dramatizing things [f vou didnt 
take some unorthodox substanc e y out self — 
‘Ciivc me a break 111 bet vou boy^ had 
another look aiound last night while 1 was dead 
to the world You clidnt find any drugs did 
you^ 

Yes, we did, and no, we didni kindly allow 
me to finish my syllogism It you didnt take it, 
there are only three possibilities some unknown 
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cneniv is aliei )ou or voii atcKkniall) paifook 
of M)ineihing mildl> poisonou*', or vou i\crc just 
plain sitk ( onkl have been a vinis, oi in aller- 
gic read ion oi even food poisoning 

I thought about it sippuitt inv (.oflce 
Olniouslv >ou donl lahcvi 1 haM’ an unknown 
neniv 
r>o you"’’ 

No mmi conn s to mind 1 admitted 
Jordan '•tien Jied oui a long arm ,md took the 
cup Well have to take tutus 1 vinlv have one 
NA hat about voui lianct^ Is lu the jt'alous 
type’ 

W ho'’ Oh- -uh - IXW itt'’ ! laughed 1 he idea 
ol DeWut (on^nnicd b\ mad j'assion puisiiing 
me hill wav at loss the woild was tot' hilarious 
fits not niv fiance I never said Id niairy him 
\m how who would Ik' be |calou'' ol"’’ 

1 am sirnplv eliminating possilnlities how- 
iVvf far out foidan >ikI His vokc absolutely 
dnppevl UK Us How much inont> did you 
inhciii'’ Whi> would get it if vo* du iP’ 

\ou re a teal chip off the old blcKk you 
know that’ 1 said feeling my cheeks redden 
‘I lank touldnt have pul it more bluntly Since 
von ask the money tame iroin an insuiance 
polic> One million but ks She made him take it 
out I he ptcmiums cost ilie t nth There was 
nevthing Kft for anything he wanted — travel, 
clothes, tuition for me at a good college She 
expected to outlive him She probably would 
have if she hadn’t insisted he drive her to the 
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mall that day when the roads were icy and he 
wasn’t feeling well, and ... It was wonderfully 
ironic, when you think about it.” 

“Stop it.” If he’d sounded sympathetic 1 
would have broken down. The curt command 
and cold voice had the same effect as a slap He 
filled tile cup again and handed it to me. “So 
that’s it. I wondered.” 

“That’s what? " 

“That’s why you've been so irrationally ob- 
sessed with your father’s death It’s not gnef and 
lo.ss, It’s anger and hatred. You blame her — ’’ 

“Shut up!” If lie liad been closer 1 would have 
hit him — or tried to Since he was out of leach 1 
clenched my fists and shook them “How daie 
you sit there looking smug and spouting cheap 
psychoanalysis at me? You’ie a fine one to talk 
about irrational obsessions, and blame, and 
anger — over a man whose death re.su lied from 
his own arrogant stupidity — ” 

“That’s enough.” His voice was low but not 
soft. It had an edge like a piece of broken glass 
He was as white as a man of his complexion 
could get, and his breathing was quick and 
uneven We stared at one another in silence, 
while he fought to control his temper and 1 
tried to decide whether it was fury or shame 
that made me feel so awful. 

“Let’s call it a draw,” Jordan said finally. The 
color had returned to his face. “Now, as 1 was 
saying. Who would inherit if you died?' 

“You’re absolutely inhuman,” 1 informed him. 
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“And you’ic wa\ oft ihc irack besides 1 made a 
\m 11 My law\Tr insisted on it 1 left tveiylhmg 
to an animal shelter ” 

Scratch that motive, then,’ Jordan said, not 
visibly moved b> ni) insults 

Sciatdi all of them You ma> en)ov these In- 
i' nitellef lual exeicises, but 1 ilont, and thev 
aienl necessary I see voui point 1 limmale all 
oihei possibilities and the one temaimng how- 
e\ei impiobable must he the truth It v\as an 
ac c idem 

joidan giaiK'^l at the window “ 1 heres some 
!)ocH at tin bad cloi^i Must be Mis t.ni'nspan, 
suiuk on lime and undoubtedK rabal with 
' unosity 

t^b I Old ’ 1 said in alaim, lemcmluimg cer- 
tain ot die nasuei cfleti*' ot m\ - accident ‘Did 
» iiliei ot voii I lean the kitchen’ ’ 

Noi to SUN cic.in Jiiidan stot'd uf) sdetch 
inu But I did tub the sink Iheaklasi will be 
It acb shotth )Ou’d betu r liuri\ and get dicssed 
il \«>u want to be tnsi al tl'c lion di 

Noii have such .1 giacclul vav o( putting 
things' 1 goi out of b< d fhtn didnt seem to be 
an\ point in being modest watli a man wlio had 
held mv head w'hilt 1 ihiew u[) M> slippers weren’t 
in ''ight 1 knelt and rummaged unclei the iv d 
M) exclamaiion stoppecl jorclaii on his way to 
the door “Thtw what'* he demanded 

Mutely ( held out the object I had found on 
the floor, concealed by the lutfled bedskirt It 
was not a slipper It was a crude clay figure 
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about tour inches long, roughly modelled and 
featureless, but unquestionably intended to rep- 
resent a human form. I knew who it was meant 
to represent, and what it was. 

And so did Jordan. The look on his face was a 
dead giveaway. 



NINE 


I ikt i\(>) othei dtjuml nuMit, LIk lopuity 
lahvJinlh is hahh ii> (emporuiy kh'ivu/s I>v 
finds of lh( JiilicjiH hut lh(tc is littU Kdson to 
liopi 1)1 to full that >i will n (7 s«uif ii 
position oj (iti\ donummce in thi affci lions of 
ihi ^aidtnci 

M\iihi\. \l\'t '‘N f .lOKf'viiis 1922 

Mv fiisi imp,dy( wus k) ./ fOH on tv/i 'ovti n^armcnts 
came lo hand and rush inio lowi A tclepliom 
(all wasn’t good enough 1 wanted to confront 
he r face to face 

1 hen 1 remembered that ( nice meant to have 
another go at the jungle that morning If he had 
changed his mmd aitei hearing that a boy of 
Bobby’s description had been traced to Bitming- 
ham, he had not mentioned it to me, and I wasn’t 
about to let him tack^le the job alone 

He was in the dining room with the others 
when I arrived, and his face lit up when he saw 
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me, ready for action in work clothes and heavy 
shoes. ‘ I might have known you’d be game,” he 
said approvingly. “But the expedition is can- 
celled, Heather. There’s no need to look there 
now.” 

He held a chair for me, so 1 had to sit down. 
Jordan, loading his plate at the sideboard, gave 
me a knowing look. “Do let me get you a little 
something to go on with,” he said. “A few 
pounds ol bacon and a hall dozen croissants, 
perhaps.” 

I tumt'd my back pointedly and returned 
Giles’s smile. “You’ve lound him?” 

“Not yet, but we’ve heard liom him. His 
grandmothcT found the note this morning. It 
had been slid under the Iron! door.’ 

“He’s .somewhere in the neighborhood, then?” 

A plate of croissants appeared in front ol me 
“Marmalade?” Jordan inquired politely, offering 
the jai. 

Frank spoke for the first time. “Joidan, il you 
can’t stop behaving like a six year old leave the 
room. Get yourself something to eat, Giles, and 
tell Heather — and me, ol course — all about it.” 

Giles hadn’t seen the note, but he could practi- 
cally recite it by heart. “He said he’d been hiding 
in a secret place. Yesterday he found someone — 
he didn’t mention names — ^who agreed to take 
him to Birmingham. He told his mother not to 
worry, he’d call or write in a few days.” 

“Thoughtful of him to reassure her,” Jordan 
murmured. 
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“He’ll telephone when he runs out of money,” 
Frank said “This whole stunt is blackmail pure 
and simple, Giles 1 hope you aren’t going to 
give in ” 

For heaven’s sake, Frank, that’s hardly the 
issue now” f snapped “At least he was safe 
until yesterda), and surely the police can locate 
tuc person who took him to Birmingham The 
scf ret place must be the wilderness He ripped 
his sweater crawling through, and the cat 
found the piece of yarn Damn that woman, 
sfu litd to me’’ 

'What woman-*’ Coles asked curiousl) 

Oh, well maybe she didn’t know ” 

I hen the bo\ who was seen m Birmingham 
wasn’t Bob’’’ )oi dan frowned “He couldn’t have 
left the note untti late last night after everyone 
had gone to bed so he was still in the area yes- 
terday 

‘That was only one oi several false leads,” 
Coles said He jumped uji and held ray chair 
again 1 d better be off 1 didn t mt an to intrude, 
but 1 thought you d want to know at once 

‘Of course, ’ 1 said ‘Don’t rush off, Giles, you 
haven t eaten anything ’ 

“That’s kind ” He smiled at me “But I had a 
bite before I left home, and 1 want to question 
some of hes chums again They all denied know- 
ing anything, but now I have a bit more to go on ” 
He went out through the kitchen, and I heard 
Doreen’s voice raised m interested inquiry 
before the kitchen door closed m its turn. 
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“Damn,” I said. “1 could have bummed a ride 
into town with him.” 

“Finish your breakfast,” Frank said "You can 
go in with Sean; he’s supposed to pick Mr 
Barnsley up at nine What do you want m the 
village?” 

“Toothpaste ” It was the first thing that came 
to my mind. 

“Sean can gel it for you " 

“He can’t get the other things I want,” i said 
“You’re going ahead with the landscaping 
then?” 

Frank abandemed the mtcnogation He prob 
ably thought I was referring to embarrassing 
female needs 

“Barnsley’s time is limited, ht has olliei 
engagements Now that we arc reassured about 
the child thcie is no reason why we shouldn’t 
proceed, is there ’’ 

I couldn’t think of one In tact, theie weie 
several reasons why 1 was looking forward to 
heanng Mr Barnsley’s views on oKl garden*' 

Jordan was wan hmg me with an expression 
that could only be called enigmatic He had 
known what the image signified, but he had 
refused to discuss it, saying only. “Someone’s 
playing silly games. One of the cleaning 
teenagers, probably.” 

It wouldn’t have surprised me to learn that a 
number of local women played around with 
magic, and not because they were superstitious 
rural types; shops like Jennet’s did a thriving 
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business in cities like New York and London. 
But if the girls had put the clay image under my 
bed, they must have been following someone 
else’s orders. They had no reason to dislike me, 
and the image was intended to do harm to the 
person it repicsented. 

Ttank appeared a trifle preoccupied; even his 
invults hadn’t been up to the usual standard. 1 felt 
certain he would have referred to my bout of 
sickness if he had known about it. Apparently 
Scan and Jordan had .succeeded in cleaning the 
kin hen 

Not well enough to deceive Doreen and Mrs. 
(.reenspan, fliough. When I went through the 
kuihen on iny way out, the cook gave me a 
curious look but left it to Doreen to ask the 
questions. 

“What were you all u]i to last night?” she 
demanded. “The place looked like you’d thrown 
a party.” 

“Sorry-. 1 guess we did make a mess.” Frank 
would have left it at that. In fact, he wouldn’t 
havt said that much. That’s v./'hat servants were 
lor, to clean up mes.ses; he wouldn t have apolo- 
gized or explained. 1 shuffled my feet and went 
on, “Wc — uh — .some of us — decided to have a 
snack and .some coffee and — uh — ^we got to 
talking.” And then, because I am a damned fool 
and a moral coward, 1 added, “1 went to bed 
first and left them — uh — talking. You know 
men, their idea of cleaning a room is somewhat 
primitive.” 
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“Sean i» usually pretty good about picking up 
after himself,” Doreen said 

‘Is he^ Oh, well, I suppose he was tired I’d 
better hurry il 1 want to catch him ” 

I beat a quick retreat before I dug myself in 
deeper A woman with an ear for gossip which 
Doreen had, could find all sorts ol interesting 
ideas in my stumbles and stammers 

Sean had backed the car out He was giving it 
a last loving polish when I rear hcd the gai age 
You treat that car like a baby ’ 1 said 
Good moining to you, too ’ He tossed the 
cloth aside and came to me taking my hands in 
his “How do sou tceP 

‘bine 1 hanks foi last night 
‘Looking lor somebody?’ He wasn t speaking 
to me 

‘f xcuse me ’ Doreen said Cook wanted to 
know il Miss Tradescant will be back foi lunc h 
Fxcusc me I didnt mean to intciiupt 

I mumbled something in the nature ol an 
allirmativc replv and heaid her footsteps retreat 
1 hadn’t heard her coming 

Sean had found the exchange highly tnt* rtani 
mg He knew enough about women lo mteipret 
Doreens cool voice and exaggerated apologies 
correctly She must have heard me thank him for 
last night 

‘( ommg with me? ’ he asked, squeezing my 
hands 

“1 have an errand in the village ” M / tone was 
as frosty as Doreen’s 
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“Hop in then. I’ll be with you in a minute.” 

As 1 fingered the rough clay in my jacket 
pocket it occurred to me that the teenagers 
weren’t the only suspects. Doreen was an even 
more likely prospect; she had opportunity 
means and motive 1 had suspected she was 
interested in Sean, and if she considered me a 
rival for his affections — all-inclusive though 
they .seemed to be — she might not think it was 
wrong to cripple me a little 

Sean had gone into the garage. 1 took the doll 
out and examined it. 

It didn’t look like me At least 1 hoped not. It 
resembled the gingerbread men people bake for 
children, the aims and legs stiff, the face a flat 
oval, but It was definitely female Two insult- 
ingly small blobs ol clay indicated breasts. The 
body had been pierced in three places, not by 
nails or pins but by thorns, driven deeply into 
the chy. One at the shoulder one at the foot, 
and the thud straight into the center of the 
body 

1 had read enough of the books I had bought 
from Jennet to have a vague idea of the underly- 
ing logic of magic, if you could call it logic. 
Ihere were only a few basic types. Charms to 
protect and cure, charms to hold or win a 
lover — and this one, meant to harm or kill. The 
little dolls, or poppets, as they were sometimes 
called, could be constructed of various materi- 
als, including cloth or wood or straw. The 
Pendle witches had modelled them of clay. The 
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important thing was that the image represented 
a particular person. If Doreen had pushed the 
thorns into the poppet she hoped to cripple me 
more than just a little, and she could have made 
sure the magic would work by adding some- 
thing nasty to the water. 

“What’s that?” Sean was at my window. 

I returned the image to my pocket. “Nothing. 
Aren't you going to be late?’’ 

“It’s only a ten-minutc drive.” He tossed a 
paper sack into the car and got m. “Did you say 
anything to the old man about last night?” 

“I didn’t say anything to anybody. Iordan 
thinks it was food poisoning or a simple diges- 
tive upset ” 

“He could he right. You're a hearty eater ” 

“A pig, you mean ” 

“Not at all 1 don’t like skinny women.” 

“Oh, stop it,” 1 said irritably 
Sean laughed “Back to husines‘-, then. It ma)' 
be a waste of time, but 1 want someone to have 
a look at those ctackers, especially the seeds 1 
figured rd ask Prank’s doctor If he can’t lest 
them he’ll know who can ” 

“What are you going to tell him? " 

“Don’t Vv'orry, 1 won't mention you I’ll invent 
some likelv story',” 

1 felt certain he could. 

Cruising slowly along the high street in 
search ol a parking place, he asked whether I 
had come along for the ride or whether he 
should drop me somewhere. I said I’d go back 
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with him if he didn’t mind waiting for a few 
minutes. 

Alter he had gone into the hotel I went to the 
shop and found, as I ought to have expected, that 
It wa.sn’l due to open until ten-thirty; I banged on 
the door a few times, partly from frustration, 
panly in the hope that jennet was at her desk. If 
slje was, she didn't respond. I was passing the 
lestauiant on my way back to the hotel, when I 
lemembered something Jennet had said. 

She was in the re.staurant. Ciilcs wasn’t — but she 
was eKpecting, or hoping, he would be. She low- 
ucd the newspaper she had been reading when 1 
leached hci table and her welcoming smile froze 
when she saw it was me. Her greeting was per- 
fectly polite but less than enthusiastic. 

' Good morning. Heather. What are you doing 
out so early?” 

1 was III a hurry and 1 was mad all over again. 
1 look the doll out of my pocket and slammed it 
down on the table 

1 or once I succeeded m making her lose con- 
trol. Her eyes widened and her hands flew out, 
covering and then cradling the little image. 

Don’t handle it so roughly! ” 

‘ If I break it my arms and legs will fall off?” 

‘‘You know what it is^” 

“I’ve been doing my homework. The books 1 
bought the other day were very helpful. 1 don’t 
know why you’re doing this. Jennet, but you’re 
wasting your time. It only works if people 
believe in u. 1 don’t believe in it.” 
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Shielding the thing with one hand, she bent 
closer to examine it more carefully Hei fingertip 
moved from the thorn that had pierced the 
shoulder to the one m the foot “Where—’ she 
began, and then stopped wnth an audible gulp, 
looking up over my shouldei and cupping pro 
tcctive hands o\er the doll 

’Good morning,’ Giles ^aid with a depttiai 
mg little laugh You must think 1 m lollowing 
vou. Heather 

Not at ail ’ 1 said stupidl) 

‘You’ve told Icnnet'^ Aboui the note ’ 

I said ‘ Uh no I hadnt giUtcn aunind to 
that ’ 

1 already knew jinncis polite sot lal smile 
was back in plate Diftlv as <i conjurer she slid 
the image ofl the tible tmto hei lap and con 
cealed it unciei lui napkin Dui il was good ol 
vou -both ol you~io <.omc umnd and tell iiu 
A pitywediclnt know this !a''i night bchu*. that 
insane txpediiion 

(jiles Iciokcd grace \cs 1 in glad Seui wasni 
hull Bob IS still missing but at least we knew 
he was alive and well as icccnth as last mghi 
Aie \cm joining us foi bieakfasi Heather"’ 

Considering that he had just watched me 
slow away enough food for iw^o glow'll men 1 
thought It was a c tr\ tactlul questum No Stan 
IS waiting for me We came m to get Mr 
Barnsley ’ 

Jenneis expression dared me lo more 
When 1 Ignored the challenge she indicated the 
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napkin 'wrapped ob]cct m her lap “I II uke 
cliarge of this for you, shall P” 

1 certainly don’t want it back Goodbye 
again, Giles ” 

I may drop by laiei this afternoon,” lennet 
said “I’ll be mieicsted to hear what Mr 
barn-ley has to say about the gardens ” 

I,, couldnt express myself candidly, so 1 tned 
subtle sarcasm ‘I’m suie Frank would be tick- 
led to death il you came to tea You tiio. of 
course Giles’ 

Scan and Barnsley were waiting in front of 
die hotel He brushed my apologies aside Not 
ai ail noi at all. 1 was late myself and it is a 
lovcK warm motnmg I was en|o\iiig the Iresh 
an and the charming ambience Is this your fust 
\isit to Lancashire Miss Iradescanl ah, if 
\ou insist — Heather Most kind Please call me 
lerry Mr Karim assured me 1 might take advan- 
tage ()j you today — in the i\av of assistance, I 
mean of course I hope that is all nght with 
^oiP My usual assistant is ill, one of those 
spring viruses, so she was unable to accoinpan) 
me and I would be ver> grateful 

I’ll be happy to carry your briefcase and hand 
you your pencils,’ I said, when he paused for 
breath “But don’t expect anything in the way of 
professional assistance I’m a rank amateur 
He brushed my modest, and hone.st, demur- 
ral aside Frank wasnl the only one who 
seemed to believe anyone bearing the hallowed 
name of Tradescant must have inherited talent. 
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I IcaJiied more from that fussy liule man in 
one clay than I could have learned from a dozen 
books Hands on expenence, as they say ffe 
lov'cd lo talk, and once he had g,otten it through 
his head that I was as ignoiant as I had claimed 
he lectuicd unteasingly The CKpeuente didn’t 
conviiKc me that 1 wanted to make a caitin of 
garden restoration but it made me I'mIi/c I d hi 
a fool to pass up the* chance of participating in 
this pailicular job I even forgot foi few 
hours, that iheie was an> (>thcr leason foi want 
mg to remain 

After i '-aw leuvs tool kit 1 wondeuc) if it 
had been im mus< les lathc i than m> pnsumeif 
expel tise that made him ask foi ni) assistanci 
Ho did have a bneka'>e and a lot of pencils He 
also had stakes, bottles and jars and en\ elopes 
for samples probes and trowels foi digging I 
forget what else, but theie was a lot of it and it 
was ht'av>', especially after he had also aequiied 
a few tools from the garden shed 

He had ahe^ad) studied the plans and prclnm 
nary surevys the plant lists and diawmgs 1 rank 
had sent him, and he led us stiaight out into the 
gaiden, explaining that the morning light might 
show' up features that would be difficult to see 
otherwise 1 couldn’t sec any Sometimes 1 
couldn’t see them even when he pointed iliem 
out He knew exactly where to look He must 
have memonzed the plan, he hardly ever 
referred to it 

By the end of the morning there were colored 
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',i;ikcs all over the place, marking off area*; to be 
ixcjvated or cleared, and careliil digging (by 
me) had brought to light a low, weathered 
stretch of Slone that had faced a terrace wall. I 
held one end of the tape while Terr)' measured 
tiloug a line invisible to my c\ts and poked in 
iiioiher stake. 

"The corner should he heieabouts,’ he 
announced. “We’ll have a look atiei luncheon. If 
1 may have the use ol a lavatory? . . .“ 

[ tank beamed appioval. He liked a man who 
Knew his own miiul and he was obviously 
impressed He i'seorted Teriv to his room and I 
made use of my own lavatm v I needed it more 
than I'errv did 1 had done most of the digging 
When ! went downstairs 1 found them already 
at the table. I^rank was asking abemt aerial pho- 
!ogra[)hs. 

“Not at this time ol year” was the tiogmalic 
leply. 

But [ ve seen photographs ol buried gardens 
that >how almost as much de’ail as an actual 
drawing,” f said, reaching for the bread. “The 
shape of parterres and buried terraces and even 
paths.” 

“Barchmarks,” said deny “Yes, but they are 
most visible in grassy areas after long periods of 
drought. Oblique lighting will serve our pur- 
pose just as well. I’ll have another look late this 
alternoon, when the sun is low, and we might 
try shining automobile headlights across the 
lawn at night.” 
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“Great idea,” Frank said. “That method was 
used at Monticello, wasn’t it?” 

Terry nodded, being unable to speak with his 
mouth full. 

“1 don’t know why you need liglits,” 1 said. 
“You’ve found so much already.” 

Terr)' patted his lips with a napkin. “My dear, 
we’ve barely begun. The plotting I’ve done i-. 
only an educated guess; it will require excava 
lion to conhrm the layout. The East Garden, the 
orchard and the maze are yet to be incesli- 
gated.” 

Jordan wandciecl in, looking even vaguer 
than u.sual. “Hello, Mr. Rarnsley. .Soir\ i m late ’ 

“We didn't wait lor you,” his lather said 

“1 noticed I’a.ss the ham. will you. Heather^' 

1 pa.sscd the ham Also the mayonnaise and 
mustard. 

“How’s it going?” Jordan asked. 

“Quite well, no thanks to you ” Frank was 
back in form. “You might have offered to give us 
a hand instead of letting poor Heather do all the 
work. Her back must be killing her ’ 

Terry looked stricken. “Oh, I say.” he began. 

“Knock It off, Frank.” I said. “My back feels 
line and I’ve enjoyed every minute of it. I’d ha\c 
fought for the privilege.” 

“You won’t have to fight with Jordan,” said 
Frank. 

“Damn right,” Jordan agreed. “I’ll emulate my 
esteemed father and watch while Heather does 
all the work." 
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'Oh, are you joining us^” 1 inquired 
' I might Later " 

And how is your work going?’ 

‘Nice of you to ask Quite ucl!, atlually I’ve 
found some new maleiiai ” 

r rank’s ear^ pru ked visibh In those papers 
Gilcss? ’ 

No,” Jordan said 

Trank annouiued that it \\as time ve went 
bark to woik and km tosr obrdiently I went 
with them befoxe fordan could make some 
lack about how hitl«. J iiad eaten 
Ai \\( went through die kitchen fiank said, 
’\oiul bellei plan on suiMiig lot ‘‘Uppir leiry 
Wt can tr\ the cai lights tonieht 

Ih nodded at Mrs Ciretnspan to make suie 
-nc had heard and I said sell vonsuously “Oh, 
gMsh 1 almost fotgoi I hope you don’t mind, 
I ranf 1 asked jennt t and Coles to come to 

ft t 

Not at all r rank saul I m glad you feel 
' ii'iugh at home hete to issue iinititions 

jcimet invited he i sell aitualK And Coles 
was then so I thought it nVouIcI be' lude il I 
elidiit ask him loo ’ 

Quite light Pt'oi Ciiles iitcels our support 
and svmpathy just now 

B\ the time we had tinished plotting the lines 
of the ten lee my back was beginning to ache 
Jordan had joined us He didn’t offer to help he 
just stood looking on. Ins hands in his pockets 
finalH he broke a long silence — his own, Teiry 
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had been lectunng steadily — to ask, “Are you 
going to have a look at the wilderness^” 

“There was no Oh ” Terry glanced in the 
direction he had imluated “You are giving the 
word Its Lommon usage In gardening temiinol 
ogy a ‘wilderness’ was not wild at all, it was 
carefully designed, with tows of trees and, later 
informal plantings of various kinds There is 
wilderness shown rni the plans of this garden ” 
“Then what’s that?” Joidan asked 
Terry looked pleased Here was a fresh audi- 
enie, even mote ignorant than the people lu 
had lectured all morning “It is (crtainH wild 11 
1 am not mistaken it otcupies tht site of <he for 
mer maze We (an have a look if you like, I had 
planned to do so ” 

We strolled across the lawn, pausing to 
admire the anuent oak tret “It is a holm oak 
Terrv explained to Jordan who had not asked 
“As 1 told Ml Karim and Hcathei this morning 
It IS one of the most extraordinarv features of 
the garden — as large oi larger than the one at 
Westbury ( ourt, which 1 had beluved to be the 
oldest m England Three hundred years mv 
(ItMr fellow, at the least’” 

‘Tase mating,” Jordan said in a bored \oite 
“As for this — er — jungle,” Teirv continued 
‘ 1 he only thing 1 find puzzling about it is w’hy it 
exists at all Ihe rest of the grounds have been 
kept fairly clear No doubt as the family fortunes 
declined the formal gardens were abandoned as 
unproductive and difficult to maintain, and the 
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area was used for vegetables and other practical 
purposes. If it had not been constantly culti- 
vated, the whole area would resemble this.” He 
indicated the thorny hedge. 

"It would?” 

“Dear me, yes ” Jordan’s questum had rein- 
lorced his impression that he was in more need 
ot cducaiion than I and Frank. He decided to 
start with the basit. “A plant requires three 
things — sunshine, water and nutrients. I sim- 
plify, of course — ” 

Please do,” said Jordan. 

Well, then, in the simplest possible terms, 
an> plant, if uncontrolled and undamaged, will 
grow to lill the spact available to it. The fitter 
survive by crowding out the weaker, cutting 
them off from the light necessary^ for photo.syn- 
ihcsis, and monopolizing the supply ol food. I 
well remember my first sight ot the garden of 
Piihcath- one ot m) earliest and most challeng- 
ing jobs. A solid mass ol blac kberries, fallen 
tiees and saplings, higher than my head and a 
gov)d two acres in c.x:teni!’‘ 

Goodness!” I said, since he obviously 
expected admiration and awe and he obviously 
wasn't going to get it Iroin Jordan. 

“It was a daunting sight, my dear. However, a 
wildernes.s — u.se the word u; the common 
sease — like that is easier to deal with than an area 
in which some valuable plantings have .survived.” 

“You mean you just whack it all down,” I 
said. 
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“Well, er — ^yes, in a nutshell There is obvi- 
ously nothing here worth preserving ” 

“How do you know?” Jordan demanded 
“What could theie be?” The little man 
sounded hulfy, he had recognized the remark 
for what it was, not a request for information 
but a challenge “Ihis was unquestionably the 
site of the maze Mr ballon’s plant lists suggest 
that the matenal used for bordenng the paths 
was yew The plants would have died out cen 
tunes ago 

‘What about the maze at Hampton C ourt^ 
Jordan asked ‘Its as old as this om ’ 

“That IS a dillcrent cast entirtlv Tht 
Hampton Court maze has been tonsiantl) 
maintained and even with such care there is 
verv little left of the onginal hombtam ol tht 
hedges They have been patched and rejilanteil 
with boxwood, pnvet yew and other shrubs 
Historic alh the place is ol great intenst but 
aesthetualh ’ He shook his head disapprtn- 
ingly 

“So there would bt no possibiiitv (>1 trating 
the original pattern ol the paths’ Jordan per- 
sisted “Differences in elevation even slight 
ones — traces of gravel or paving stones?’ 

‘Hmmm ’ Terry looked thoughtfully It is an 
intriguing idea The chance would be slight 1 
believe, but to the best of mv know'ledge such a 
project has never been attempted I wonder 
Frank broke in “1 dont know wh) this sud- 
den interest in a subject that has never con- 
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terned you, Jordan, but if you want information 
go to the library and do some basic reading. I 
am not employing Mt Barnsley to instruct the 
Ignorant ” 

Nice little Terry tried to smooth things over 
Your son has raised an intciesling point, Mr 
Kanm I had intended to have a closer look at 
this area anvhov^ If you have a chain saw we 
might see what’s there ’ 

“I told Sean to buy a ne\^ one ’’ hrank said 
“Where the devil is he^ He ought to be helping 
Heathci go get him 1 li look in the gaiden shed 
Joidan — ’ 

I m going to do my banc reading 
W'e scattered m three different directions and 
lerrv strode briskly toward the hedge drawing 
on a pair of heavy gloves I heard him cry out 
and spun aiound Hi was sprawled facedown on 
tlie glass 

My feet felt as if iticv wire looted to the 
ground I was the first U' move, though, and 
even bcfoie 1 i cached him lcri\ had rolled over 
and raised himself on Ins elbow Breathless with 
relief and haste, 1 had almost reached him when 
he put out a peremptory hand 

‘Watch where you step Heather there’s 
something under the grass 1 tupped over it ’ 

He had done more than trip His pant leg was 
ripped and blood trickled from a cut across hes 
shin 

“How bad is it’” Frank asked 

“Not bad, not bad at all fust a cut I’ve had 
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worse Clumsy of me, 1 ought to have looked 
where I was going ” 

1 had been fumbling in my pockets m a vain 
search for a piece of cloth clean enough to be 
used as a temporary bandage Jordan handed me 
his handkerchief and bent over to pluck some- 
thing from the ground 
“Scissors ” 

“Secateurs,’ I corn cied automatu ally ‘Some 
one must have forgotten them ’ 

“I hey haven't been there long,” Jordan said 
“No rust ” He ran his finger hghil> along the 
opened blades 

‘Watch it, ’ 1 said i little too late ‘Will keeps 
his tools well sharjiencd 

Jordan wiped the streak oJ blood off on his 
pants “He wouldn’t leave tliem l>ing around, 
then, would lie^ Are you the culprit’ 

Betoie I could voice an indignant denial 
blank said, Will may be the worlds neatest 
gardenei but evcryhociy has mernou lapses 
from time to lime Stop wasting time on aca- 
demic discussions Jordan and help leirv to the 
house. Sean can take him to a doc ten ’ 

“No, no, there’s no need ” Tetiv got unas 
sisted to his feet “Soap and water and a bit of 
Flastoplast and i’ll be good as new ” 

With an irritated glance at his son, who 
showed no signs of moving, Frank said ‘ i’ll 
show you Heather, get the chain saw ” 

1 took the secateuis from Jordan, who was 
squinting at them as if he liad never seen such a 
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tool. Maybe lie hadn’t ‘i'll put them back in the 
shed.” 

i suppose they all look alike,” Jordan said. 
He sounded as if he were talking to himself, so I 
didn’t reply It was a stupid question anyhow. 

()i maybe the question wasn’t stupid. It was 
pure coincideiKc that two landscapers should 
suJtci an accident — mercifully slight, m thes 
ca'^e — near the hcilge and another coincidence 
that Teny s path had crossed the spot where the 
( lippeis had laid But that spot was on the direct 
line 1 had follow'cd on my morning run 

I touched (he point o( the blade with a gin- 
gerly finger It was razor sharp, but how much 
tlamagi could it have done it 1 had tripped over 
It oi I \en stepped on it? No one could count on 
my fool coming down on that precise spot, an 
inch OT two 111 cither direction would leave me 
unsi athed 

fhibiddcn and unwekome, the memory of 
s()meihing J had re( cntly re id came bac k to me 
‘To cause an enemy to cut hmjsell Smear the 
blade of the knife with his blood or other body 
fluid, and repeal the following words . ’ I 

< ouldn’t remember the words. Something about 
darkness swallow'ing (he sun, and blood calling 
to blood, and a litany of unlamihar names — 
those of cmI spirits, 1 presume 


Sean, or somebody, had bought another chain 
saw. It look me a while to get it in running 
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order when I returned to the hedge Frank and 
Terry were waiting The latter seemed none the 
worse for wear, but when 1 offered to wield the 
saw he didn’t object, except to warn me to be 
careful I didn’t need a warning T hate to admit 
it, but 1 had wiped the blade with a cloth before 
I picked up the saw 

The roar of the motor bi ought Scan out from 
wherever he had been — ^washing the car, pioba- 
bly. 1 refused his offei to take ovei, and rcrr\ 
was kind enough to appnwe mv eflorts 

“You’re doing a splendid job, Heather A cer- 
tain dchcacy of touch is required, odd as that 
may sound when applied to a tool of this 
son Over here, il you will, please ’ 

He called a hall to the proceedings bctoie niv 
arms tired ' Yes, u is as I had expected There s 
no sign of anything except brambles and sdub 
trees Quite a tangle, 1 must say' There’s nothing 
for It, Ml Kaiim, but lo — er-~ha( k it down 

’ The whole things ’ Scan asked raising his 
eyebrows 

“With the proper equipment and a tiaincd 
crew It won't be such an undertaking as vou 
may suppose,” Terrv said reassunngly ' I can 
recommend several firms who specialize in this 
sort ol thing ” 

“I’ll have to think it over,” Frank said ’How 
long will It be before you can start on the ter- 
races?” 

“My dear chap, you haven’t even seen my 
preliminary estimate.” Terry laughed gaily ‘I’ll 
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start working on it as soon as I get back to my 
office. If you approve it . . . well, I really can’t 
give you a definite date until I’ve found out who 
is available and what their schedules are. Then 
there’s the question of — " 

“Don’t tell me what you have to do, just do it. 
i’ll pay whatever it takes to get the job done in a 
hurry.’' 

Even 1 wouldn’t have made an ingenuous 
offer like that to a person I planned to hire. On 
the other hand, Karim’s reputation was such 
that only a fool would try to take advantage of 
him. What surprised me most was his urgency 
He had sat on his hands for ovei six months 
without taking action, now he was hellbent to 
get on with the job. Maybe he had been waiting 
(or an omen. Maybe 1 was it. 

Devout people often begin a new, important 
enterprise with prayer. The old gods — the dead 
gods, as Frank had railed them — demanded 
more than words in exchange for good luck. 
The word sacrifice came to mind. 

Also the word idiot. I shouldn’t have read 
those books about the history of magic. 
Obviously I was more susceptible to suggestion 
than I had realized. 

And maybe 1 wasn’t the only one. 

At 4 RM. precisely Terry asked if someone 
could drive him back to the hotel. “I believe you 
said you were expecting guests for tea, Mr. 
Hakim. I would like to freshen up and change 
clothing.” 
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“Certainly. Sean will take you in and wait for 
you.” He turned a fond but cntical eye on me. 
“You could do with a change of clothing too, 
Heathei. Make yourself beautiful.” 

Making myself beautiful was beyond my 
powers, but I needed freshening more than 
Terry' did. Since I didn’t want to trail dirt and 
grass through Mrs. Greenspan’s nice clean 
kitchen 1 went m the side door 

There was no avoiding Doreen, thougli She 
must have been watching horn the kiichcn win 
dow 1 had stripped down to my undetwear 
when I heard the knock on the door 
“It’s me,” she called 
“I figured. What do yc'U want^” 

Taking this lor an invitation to cntei whuh it 
had not been, slie opened the door ‘T thought 
you might need Iresh towels ” 

1 reached for my robe I'm not overly self- 
conscious, but m) body isn’t designed for publn 
display. “Whv do you always ^ome when I'm 
undressing^ Are you looking for wUchmaiks oi 
something? ” 

She looked as if 1 had hit her “1 didn’t think 
1 wasn’t 

T was kidding Ive got all the tow'ds I need 
What do vc'u really w^ant?” 

“I— -urn — I w'as just going to apologize about 
this morning ” 

“For what, interrupting a romantic tete-a tele? 
Come on, Doreen, you know perfectly well Sean 
hasn’t the slightest interest in me or 1 in him.” 
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“Then what . . . None of my business, I 
guess.” 

“No.” I softened the curt word with a smile. I 
had come around to considering jennet my lead- 
ing suspect but there was no harm in making it 
clear to Doreen that I was a Iriend, not a rival. 

Visibly relieved, she smiled back at me. “Are 
you going to wear that gorgeous frock?” 

“What for? Lindsay isn’t coming. What 1 
would like,” 1 said pointedly, “is some privacy 
so I can shower and change into plain ordinary 
( lean pants and shirt We 11 probably get in 
some more work this evening.” 

“Okay. I'll lake these along to the laundry. 
You ought to buy more cl{)thc^, Heather, you’ve 
only got just the one pretty Irock and the way 
you get things mucked up with that digging and 
all, you should have . . t^kay, okay. I’m going!” 

Now why, I wondered, had I made that inane 
(oniment about witch marks? 1 had witchcralt 
on the brain these days. 

1 stepped into the shower, .md as ihe water 
washed oil the sweat and stains I scrutinized my 
body with detached runosiiy. I had several 
moles in various places, and a small reddish 
birthmark on my left wrist. Moles could be 
witchmarks. So could any other unusual, or 
even usual, excrescence, rcdderiuig or bnusc, if 
the witchhunters so determined. The most 
damning physical mark was an extra nipple — 
obviously the plavc where the witch suckled her 
diabolic familiar. 
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Quite a lew people male and female, have 
supernumerar>' nipples It’s a recognized medi 
tal condition, called polythcly It wasn't recog- 
nized m the seventeenth tentury though God 
help the pool woman who w^as born with one of 
them, she must have lived all her hfe in a cold 
sweat ol tciror piaving she would never conic 
under suspicion Or believing herself .luadv 
damnc'd In the mere possession ol that sign she 
might turn to the lorbidden worship 

If the hunters laded to find a visible witch 
mark the > (ould locate an lUMsibk unc--a 
deadened spot inipetvioiis to pain In lici 
museum Jennet had one of the needles witeli 
hunters used foi that puiposc steel piobcs 
rtallv One example had i letiaetalile point like 
a stage daggt r A witeh touehed b\ dial dt\ let 
WMuldiit ft* 1 ainthing .mtl d the man wielding 
the dun<; did it ileftlv enou(>h the witru'^ses 
wouidnt notice the tuck t \])c t mien tal b I 
pinched a (old o! skin between m\ Imgei^ It 
hull 

Altei that nioibid exeuisum into supeistition 
1 had to burn to get dressed Desiree n was riglii 
about one dung 1 ce>ulel use a few inoie e lunges 
of elothuig but not liom lennets overpiieetl 
ener edaboiate stock 1 d have to make a trip te* a 
huger town lhai vvaswlul I needed eil) stmts 
anti boring fmuliar chain stores like the ones 
back home The atmospheie of Malkin and 
emirons was getting to me 

Doreen and I were friends again she gia- 
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ciously allowed me to carry a tray, and we dis- 
c ussed shopping possibilities as we went to the 
table under the oak Frank W'as already there So 
was the cat, coolly occupying the* second chair 
1 he iw^o of them were staring at one another, 
and It would have been hard to say which 
ufoked more suspicious 

“oivc It us lea,” Frank said out of the corner 
o{ his mouth 

1 don’t know wh> )ou're so uptight about 
him,” Doieen scolded. “Here, you give him the 
saucer ol milk ' 

1 rank shied back No, no ’ 

I took the saucer horn Doreen and put it 
down on the grass, several feet away The cat 
We nt to It and Fiank let out his bieath 

'I don’t wish It any harm,’ he said loudly “It 
IS welcome heie ” 

Chuckling, Doreen went hack to the house 
and 1 sat down “I’m suipiised at you, Frank 1 
thought you feared neither man nor beast.” 

‘ 1 hat IS not an ordinary cat Is us — ” 

“Yeah, yeah, 1 know Here’s Teny. Is he limping?” 
He was, but he denied anything except slight 
discomfort “In our profession we are accus- 
tomed to bumps and biuises. You should speak 
to your gardener though, warn him to be more 
careful wheie he leaves his tools.” 

“1 hardly ever see him,” Prank grunted. “I 
don’t know what the devil I’m paying him for, 
he shows up once m a blue moon and — ah, 
there ls Jennet. Good evening, my dear.” 
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‘ What are you complaining about now? ” she 
asked, distributing a smile and a nod between 
me and Terry 

“The gardener, whatever his name is. You 
were the one who recommended him. Jennet, 
why didn’t you warn me he is so lazy? ’’ 

“He needs the money," Jennet .said coolly. 
“Not many people can afford gardeners the.^e 
days. Don't be siuh a skinflint. ITank, you can 
well afford it." She turned, studying the rows of 
painted stakes, “>bu have been busy. Any exc it- 
ing discoveries?" 

Terry' laimehed into a lecture. Doreen retuined 
with trays ol canapes and the teapot, which .slie 
placed in front of me. 

“You pcHir," I .said to Jennet. ‘ I’ll watch you." 

She ackneaw'ledged my not-so-siibile jibe with 
a slight .smile. 

1 wasn't watching for Giles, 1 just happened 
to be the hrst to sec him. 1 could tell by his face 
he hadn't heard anything, so 1 didn’t ask and for 
cuicc, probably because he wasn’t particularly 
interested, Frank didn’t pose the question 
either. Terry picked up the lecture where he had 
been interrupted, but he didn’t gel far; seeing 
Jordan sauntering toward us, Frank had to 
make a nide remark. 

“What an unexpected honor! 1 dare not 
a.s.sume it is on our account that you joined us; 
arc you expecting .someone el.se?” 

Jordan wisely ignored this, and Giles got 
Frank off the track with a question about the 
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ijarclen Tem \^as happih hoidmg loith when 
Scan joined us lie had coiw from the kitchen 
and he was canving a basket, which lie pul on 
the table The basket contained tratkei'' — 
tound inmped around (he edges, spnnkled 
with small black seeds 

With a ineamngful look at nu Sean took a 
et.ukei and bn iniv> it 

What are diosc’’ 1 lank asked 
( r.ukers " Sean popped the 'esi ol n into his 
inouih and ehtvetei with apjiareni relish 
I he\ le good lr\ one 

f I ink «.utled a lasiichous hp some evumnon 
lomrneu'al brand 1 pn sunie I prefer Mrs 
e >r<‘( Usparis ( xc'dltiU liltk sandwiches ’ 

Sean passed th< basket aroutiel (iilcs and 
lerre were the onl) lakeus probably bc’cause 
llie'v weie too pohie to relusL 

The) look cih Sran jernu 1 said with a 
uuiii if vou like mass product d pink ye^u 
should Slick let \our lavoiitv pretzels and 
( hips 

Ihe\ have an intensimg haven Stan took 
another erucker ‘ Mavbe its these little black 
things whatever the) are 

He thrust the basket at Jennet She shook her 
head Ihe> look like poppy seeds Wasnt there 
a list of ingredients on the paeket’ 

“Why tlie devil aie we carrying on a conver- 
sation about crackers?’ f lank demanded “You 
said you wanted to have another look around at 
sunset, Terry ” 
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Gileii put his cup m the saucer it's time I 
was — ” 

“Don’t be so damned sensitive,” Frank 
snapped “That wasnt a hint.” 

“He never hints,” Jordan said ‘if he wanted 
you to leave he’d say so Anyhow, the sun won’t 
sSet for another i ouple of hours ” 

“You don’t have the faintest idea what we’re 
talking about,” 1 tank said. 

Mild-mannered though he was, Teny was not 
to be bullied in his own field of e.xpertise He 
took another sandwich “Iheres no hurry Mi 
Kanin The longer the shadows, tin* easier it is 
to discern slight difh lemes in the terrain ’ 

Jennet leaned back hands folded in her l.ip, 
eyes loweied 1 didn't doubt she had had some 
specific reason loi coming, but 1 wasnt sure 
what It was A private conversation with me, if 
that was her pin pose, wouldnt be casv to 
arrange with so many people aiound 

I had undei estimated her patience and her 
social skills It was her questions, not Frank’s 
nagging, that got Terry onto his feel offering to 
conduct a tour and explain what had been done 
Everyone except Sean went with him Jennet 
slipped her arm through mine and let the others 
draw ahead 

“1 want to talk to you,” she said 
“So talk.” 

“Not here. It’s almost impossible to gel you 
alone, you know. There’s always some man or 
other in attendance on you.” 
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1 liked the sound of that, but honesty and my 
St use of humor compelled me to admit that my 
thami was not as oveipowenng as she had 
implied So pretend you want to be buddies, 
why don’t you and invite mt to lunch oi a 
shopping frip Women do things like that all the 
lime ’ 

When’’ 

/Kii’v lime 1 idded pointcdlv, ‘ I wouldn’t 
mind a pnvate < onversation mysell I hadn’t fm 
ishi d all 1 wanu d to sav to you this moining ” 

1 ht soonc r the bettei then Yon need to be 
se' stMight about 

' lleathei ” F lank was b< ( koning and bellow- 

mg 

Ignou him 1 said 

Its impossible to ignore Frank’ Mu had 
that light Frank iiotutl towaul us demanding 
nn aticndanti' a id at it ntion 

lonunuAv then jenntisaid \Mial time” 
What about toinoiiow'’ Frank demanded 
\\ liert do \oi' want to scan will dnve 

M)U 

Yon re the bossiest 'losiest man I’ve ever 
nut ’ 1 said 1 don t want Sian F net*d to buy 
smne clothes F didni bung many, and all this 
gardening is lapidh dc^tioiing thiin jennet 
knows the light shops 

)ennet gave me a look ol giudging admira- 
tion She hadn’t expeeteel 1 w'ould be so inven- 
tive on such shoit notice ‘I’ll pick you up at 
lialf past nine il that suits ” 
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“Now that you have settled that important 
matter, come and listen to Terry. You ought to 
be taking notes.” 

I let him lead me away 

Frank kept Terry and me hard at it for 
another hour. Jennet and Giles had gone by 
then, and Sean hadn’t leturncd after opening the 
gate tor them Jordan had settled himself at the 
table with a book He was still theie when lerrv 
infonned 1 rank, politely but firmly that he was 
finished tor the day 

“There’s not a great tleal mote 1 can do here 
ril w'ant to organize mv notes and go o\er the 
plans again at my leisiue If 1 might impost on 
you to 

He led the way toward the house, talking 
inccssantl) Foi once Frank had met Ins match 
Fie couldn’t get a word in 

I let them go ahead Jordan put his book 
down w'hen i approached him He waited for me 
to .speak first 

“1 think 1 know wh^ vou\e suddenlv become 
interested in mazes ’ 

He raised Ins eyebiows ‘t,>h you do, do 
you?” 

“Yes. The fact that this place is named 
Tioyian suggests that theie may have been an 
older maze here, one of the turf mazes ’’ 

“There must have been at least the memory 
of one here in the sixteenth century, or Fallon 
wouldn’t have given his estate that name. It can 
have had no other significance for him.” 
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“Fair enough. But what makcb you think the 
ancient maze and the one Fallon had built 
shared the same site and the same plan? That is 
what you’re thinking, isn’t it?” 

“It’s only a theory There’s no proof, for or 
against. 1 can’t even find documentary evidence 
o* an older maze. ” 

' “'You won’t lind it in there.” 1 gestured. 

“N\)t documeniaiy’ evidence, no, ’ said Jordan. 

Don’t be so damned pedantic. You know 
w hat ! mean.” 

“Ye''. And you are probably correct. But the 
j\utern itself, if there is one remaining, may be 
sigmfuani If it's a complex spiral, like the ones 
at Saffron Walden and Alkborough, that would 
strongly suggest an early dale " 

' ^o why haven’t you g<me in for a look^’’ 

“Wh> should I go to ail that trouble? There’s 
an easi(T and more efficient way of finding out, 
if 1 can convince the old man lo nivesiigate the 
place before he hires a lirigade of bulldozers to 
real m down ” 

” rhat’s why you w'ere sw( ei-ialking Mr. 
Batrisley.” 

'■('crtainly. He tan reason with my lather. I 
can't.” He hesitated foi a moment and then said, 

' It was 1 who found this place you know” 

‘T thought Frank did ’ 

‘Oh. yes, he always elaiins ilie credit. I ran 
across it when 1 was m England a couple of 
years ago, starting my re.search. The Pendle 
witch case offered interesting possibilities. 1 met 
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Jennet while I was staying at the hotel. She was 
very helpful She’s an intelligent woman and 
well informed about the subject.” 

“She’s also a witch.” 

“If she wants to call herself that, I’ve no 
objection. It’s probably good for trade The 
modern version of witchcraft, so-called, is a per- 
fectly harmless — ” He broke off, and his eye- 
brows went up again. Higher this time “You 
don’t suspect jennet of putting that poppet m 
your bed, do you?” 

“Poppet,” I repealed, “^uch a cute, harmless- 
sounding name Yes, as a matiei of tact, I do 
suspect her Among others ” 

“I don’t believe she’d do anything so childish 
Or that Sean will find an\ thing wiong with 
those crackers ’ 

“No,” 1 said ‘1 don't think he will tilher ” 



TEN 


I'aiii miJ’( nun In in ynui gdJtien hul it will 
laid sou into anollut win Id 

(iKMl \V1 Bl HC f SS j[ft)Kl(Slll 1 

Jiiuut was snuuk on irnt nixl moinim' — half past 
nine on ihi. dot She was wearing a giubby old 
matkniiosh in which she looked as drab and 
uninipressiv*' as ! had tvcr cen her Tiymg to 
1)0 in».ons[>ituoiis in ease w^e ran into someone 
she kmw '7 A raincoat was a]ipiopnate, the 
weather had changed —again — v nh gray skies 
and a chill, damp wind but there was some- 
thing about Jennet that made von expert she 
would wear scarlet and gold when she scrubbed 
hci kitchen floor 

“Do you leally want to go shopping?” she 
asked 

“Why not? I do need clothes Plain, oidmary 
clothes — jeans, shirts, socks and underwear ” 
She gave me a sour smile “We may as well 
kill two birds with one stone, then. There’s a 
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Marks and Spencer in Preston, if that isn’t too 
common for you.” 

“I’m pretty common myself.” 

“Self-deprecation can be disarming, Heather, 
but it isn’t always a good idea. Some, people will 
take you at your word.” 

“How much do you charge for counselling?” 

Her lips tightened, but she didn’t take her 
eyes from the road. “If sarcasm will clear the air, 
go ahead. Gel it out of your system. We 
shouldn’t be at odds with one another.” 

Raindrops speckled the windshield, and she 
.switched on the wipers. 

i don’t go around picking fight.s with peo- 
ple,” 1 said. “But I prefer not to beat around the 
bush. 1 suppose you’re going to deny that you 
put that nasty thing in my room? ’ 

“t)f course.” 

“You’d say that anyhow.” 

“Why should 1 deny it if it were true? Ihey 
haven’t hanged a witch in Lngland lor two hun- 
dred years.” 

“There’s got to be some law against . . . what- 
ever it is.” 

“Ah, that’s the point. What is ‘it’' There’s a 
Fraudulent Mediums Act, but it, and other leg- 
islation of the kind, refer to extorting money 
under false pretenses.” She turned onto the 
highway and picked up speed. The rain was 
falling more heavily now; eyes narrowed, she 
went on, “As for malicious intent . . . Well, 
wishing someone to death would be the perfect 
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LTime. wouldn’t it? In today’s skeptical world 
•,uch a killer could confess — even boast — of 
having committed murder and he wouldn't be 
believed, much less charged and convicted.” 

Ram poured down the window*;. The wipers 
slapped back and forth, clearing a brief view 
belore water hid it again. It was like being m a 
j’/ass box under a waterfall. She was driving a 
lot faster than 1 would have done under those 
conditions and her vence had changed, from the 
clehcatel} ironic tc* the deadly .serious 

tinly one ptoblein,” 1 .said. “You can’t corn- 
nut murdci that way” 

Mt can be done It has been done. Tvc got a 
lairH thick file of verified cases — not from 
medieval histories, but from twentieth-century 
newspapers.” 

I braced my feet again.si the lloor “I’ve heard 
of such cases loo But you’ve got it backwards, 
jennet. People don't kill other people by wish- 
ing them to death People kill themselves by 
believing they are going to die. It's not murder, 
It's suicide.” 

“You have such nice simple views of the uni- 
verse, ’ jennet murmured. “It would make a good 
plot for a thriller, though, don’t you think? 
Suppose you want to kill someone. Having 
selected your victim, you begin bv arranging a 
series of misadventures — ^nothing life-threatening 
at first, just a succession of accidents and bad 
luck. Everyone has a buried streak of supersti- 
tion; the people who deny it most vehemently 
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are often the most susceptible. You play on this 
susceptibility — casually, innocently I can think 
of a number of ways, can’t you^” 

Like persuading them to read books about 
witchcraft and providing them with amulets to 
protect them against evil I had looked up cat’s 
eye in one of the books 1 had purchased The 
gem was a chrvsoberyl, only a certain percentage 
of the stones showed the reflected band of light 
that looked like a cat’s slittcd pupil It wasn t one 
of the extravagantly cosily gemstones, like emei 
aids and lubies but it was valuable It was aho a 
defense against evil spirits 

The fact that 1 couldnt seem to get it o(f was 
a perfect example of the kind ol suggesiicni 
leiinet was so good at i couldnt gel it oil 
because, deep down in m) subionscious 1 
didnt want to Not that I heluve in smh (lun^> 
but It ain't do unv harm 

Jennet went on m the same musing voice as 
if she were thinking aloud ‘ Yes, I think it might 
work quite nicely Having got vonr victim m a 
proper frame of mind, you infoim him that he is 
doomed The beauty of it is that vouve risked 
nothing ^^Tlethcl it works or not — 

A truck roared past us m the outer lane and a 
flood of water covered the windshield I let out 
an involuntary yelp Jennet glanced at my stiff 
knees and feet 

“Does fast driving make you nervous?” 

“In bad weather, yes ” I w'asn’t going to admit 
that her fictional plot had gotten to me It was a 
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damningly accurate description of what had 
happened over the past few days. 

■ rm sorry,” Jennet said smoothly. “1 had for- 
gotten about your parents. Relax, we’re almost 
there.” 

I had forgotten too — until she reminded me. 
It might not have been her fault that everything 
shf' said sounded insincere. 

Preston was a largish town just off the main 
north-south highway. The wind drove the rain 
straight under jennet’s umbrella and soaked my 
coat, which had long since lost its weatherproof 
OjUalities. jennet suggestetl I buy a new one. She 
was stalling, but that was okay with me. The 
bus) aisles of a department store were no place 
lor the kind of dis( us.sion I had in mind. I was 
ilciermincd 1 wouldn't let her gel me off the 
track again. 

Anyone overhearing our conversation would 
liavc taken us for two ordinary women enjoying 
a day out. 1 wasn't ashamed to ask her advice; 
many of the brands were unfamiliar, and I still 
had to stop and count on my mental fingers 
before 1 could tramslaie pounds into dollars. I 
ended up buying several colored shirts — the 
ones she indicated — instead of plain white, and 
a green plastic raincoat 1 would once have con- 
sidered tasteless and garish. 

Once or twice I had to remind myself I wasn’t 
having a good time. 

The restaurant she chose for lunch was large 
and expensive and uncrowded. No doubt the 
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first two features affected the last. A smiling 
waitress carried our wet coats away and Jennet 
ordered a half carafe of wine. 

“None for me,” I said. 

“fn vino veritas," Jennet said. “But you don’t 
need wine to loosen your tongue, do you? Have 
some anyhow.” 

The pale golden liquid looked like watery 
sunlight. 1 knew why she wanted me to join her 
in a glass. You don’t have to be a witch or a 
wisewoman to know that alcohol does loosen 
the tongue. Sharing food and drink with some- 
one is a symbol of hospitality offered and 
accepted, bargains stnick, differences settled. 

I let her fill the glasses. She’d done most of 
the talking .so far, and I expected she would go 
on. Instead she sat in silence, turning the wine- 
glass in her hand 

“What have you done with the dolfy^ ” 1 asked. 

“It's safely hidden away where no one can get 
at it. I look out the thorns.” 

“Gee, tliauks. No wondei f feel so much liet- 
ter.” 

“Mr. Barnsley cut himself rather badly yester- 
day." 

It sounded like a non sequilur, but I caught 
on. Maybe 1 wouldn’t have been so quick to fol- 
low her meaning if I hadn’t had the same idea. 
“It might have been me, you mean? If that’s the 
way your magic works I don’t think much of it. 
Did you have to turn the curse on poor harm- 
less Terry?” 
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Anger wrinkled her face, but the appearance 
of the waitress with our salads prevented her 
from voicing it. By the time the young woman 
had finished she had herself under control. 

“You’re on the wrong track, Heather. Ob- 
viously you’ve done some reading or you 
wouldn’t have understood the purpose of the 
poppet, but you’ve stuffed your head with mis- 
cellaneous misinformation and old supersti- 
tions. Modern witchcraft isn’t what you think.” 

“So you admit you are a believer?” 

“Is that whar you wanted to ascertain from 
uw?” She gave me a faint, cynical smile. “1 
haven’t admitted it. But if it will clear the air 
and make you more receptive to my suggestions 
. . Yes. I am. What else do you want to know?” 

I had expected she would go on eijjuivocating. 
The flat-out statement, and the question, left me 
momentarilv at a loss. Then I said, “1 want to 
know who’s in charge — head witch, chief of the 
( oven, or whatever you call it. You?" 

Her lips tightened. “1 don’t call it either. It’s 
not that sort of organization. I am not in charge, 
that’s not how we function. You could say 1 have 
a position of authority and respect.” 

“Who else is involved?” 

I might have known it wouldn’t be that easy. 
Jennet shook her head. “1 can’t tell you that. I 
will not betray the confidence of others.” 

“That’s very high-minded and noble,” 1 said 
angrily. “But if you’re in charge — Oh, all right, 
damn it — ^if you do have authority over the others, 
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then you must know who’s trying to scare me. Do 
you condone that sort of thing? ’’ 

“Of course not.” She poured herself another 
glass of wine, and I realized she wasn’t as much 
at ease as 1 had belieted. “It’s hard to explain, 
but I’ll try. And you might try to keep an open 
mind.” 

“I’ll do my best.” 

“Most of us prefer not to talk about out 
beliefs; we despise the people who court public- 
ity, via telly or sensational newspapers. Wicca is 
a religion, not a game oi a means ol acquiring 
power over others. It holds that the divine pei- 
meates all lile and all nature; that individuals 
are .solely it^jionsible lor their acuou'. and their 
own .salv'ation It is matriarchal m structure; 
indivulual groups are headed b> women, but 
men fill important positions too Its most 
important precept is ‘do no harm 

1 didn’t doubt she was telling the tiuth, as far 
as it went, but there w'cie a lot of gaj\s in hci 
account “‘Do no harm, ” I icpeated "What 
about the dolly?” 

“It was meant to harm you, yes. What you 
must understand is that modern witchcraft isn’t 
a single entity with a central organization. Like 
other religions it has its schisms and sects, 
and — like other religions — it attracts a certain 
number of mentally unstable individuals.” 

“And individuals who are attracted by tho.se 
stories about dancing around in the buff.” 

“That’s precisely the sort of ignorant misinter- 
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()rctation that makes us reluctant to discuss our 
btliefs,” jennet said angrily. ‘Those who come 
Id u.s expecting orgies and indiscriminate sex 
don’t last long. They fail completely to under- 
stand the basic truths of the craft. We don’t 
believe in Hell or the Devil. We don’t parody 
t hrisiiaa ceremonies; why .should wc’’ Our own 
rituals are oldei than Christianity” 

‘Till Old Religion.” ] said “The Mother 
( joddess ’ 

‘ f he goddess yes Why shouldn't th<‘ divine 
pnn< iplc be leniale-'’ She has a male counieipart, 
V, hum we also honor ” jennet dismissed the 
approadiing waitress with a bnisipie, “No 
dessert, just coffee,” and leaned forward, plant- 
ing her elbows mi ihe table “I can't go into 
detail. 1 d<in t want to I’m only telling you this 
much because i want you to understand that 
Wicca doesn’t perform blick masses or recite 
the I.ord's Prayei backwards, or anv i>f that non- 
sense. t)r cast spefls The directing of power 
which some of out ceremonies attempt to 
achieve is channelled only for good, to help or 
to heal. ’ 

She could cast a spell of her own. The words 
were oddly compelling and the eyes fixed 
unbhnkingly on mine had an almost hypnotic 
powder. 1 haci to make an effort to look away 
“Can I have dessert^” 1 asked 
I thought for a minute she was going to 
swear. Then her lips curved in a tight smile. 
“You do have a talent for the mundane, Heather. 
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I ought to get back to the shop, but I wouldn’t 
want to deprive you. What do you want?” 

What I really wanted was more of her time. 
She had managed to ^void direct questions by 
discoursing eloquently and vaguely on the prin- 
ciples of whatever it was. I needed answers, not 
theology. I ordered something that sounded fat- 
tening and full of cholesterol — if I was under a 
curse I might as well die happy — and got to the 
point. 

“If you didn’t put the dolly in my room, who 
did?” 

“You arc persistent, aren’t you^ Haven't you 
heard anything 1 said^ 1 don’t know who was 
responsible for the poppet. Heather. That’s the 
truth.’ 

“Any ideas?” 

“If 1 did, 1 wouldn’t tel) you. It would be 
unfair. .Suspicion isn’t proof.” She cut my protest 
short, lirmly and authoritatively. ‘Listen to me. 
Heather. That little image can’t hurt you. If you 
don’t believe in its powers you’re in no danger 
from it, nght^ Anyhow, it’s harmless now. I’ve 
taken steps to neutralize it.” 

That statement sounded like a contradiction 
of the first, but I wasn’t to be distracted again. 
“I’m not womed about the damned doll. What 
worries me is the intent behind it. I am familiar 
with the literature — only too familiar, thanks to 
you and Jordan — and I know that when sugges- 
tion failed, an impatient sorcerer often took 
more direct action. 1 was sick last night. And 
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dont tell me that it was because 1 ovcialc I 
didnt ” 

i>he didn’t reply because the waitress had 
arrived with my dessert 1 didn’t really want it, 
hut 1 forced some of it down Jennet watched 
UK m frowning silence and then called for the 
<h(ck ’What had you eaten?” she asked 
ibi uptly 

When? Oh, last night' Just what everybody 
Ost ale At dinnei, I mean Later, T had some of 
tlic ( I ackers that were in my room 

She paid the check and we collected our coats 
horn the lack Butfeied by wand and ram, we 
made oui way back to the cai 

So that’s why Scan made such a point of 
those nauseating nuggets,” jenne t said thought- 
iully ‘ 1 shouldn’t have refused them, should P 
Obvious evidence of guilt ” 

Or evidence of good taste,” I admitted 
They weren’t the originals He took those off to 
bt tested 

1 can’t imagine a chemust will find anything 
How could one tampei with them?” 

‘The seeds?” 

‘Another point against me? Come now You 
know something about herbs and poisonous 
plants yourself 1 defy you to name a poisonous 
seed of that color and size And how could one 
Scrape off the onginal poppy seeds and replace 
them without leaving visible traces?” 

‘ I agree But there was something wrong with 
me and it wasn’t an upset stomach ” 
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“Then what are you suggesting^’’ 

“It was in the water, of course The trackers 
were very sallv I diank practu ally the whole 
bottle ’ 

rhe rain seemed to be letting up jennet 
di ovc without the panaeh« ^hc luul displayed on 
the wa^ ovoi 

‘Arc >ou absoluti (v sine- - 

Hiat I didn’t overdose on sict ping pills oi 
abscntmindediv immeh on a li.mdhil ol fo\- 
glo\e leaves? I have betlei sense ihan to ito 
iithiu \nd it \ou thiiik I in nuiking U up lok 
joiJan and Van It (hfv hadn't made me throw 
up <md poured ( olkt into ni( — thv' 'VVauhthi 
road, daniti n' 

1 leached lor the stMUing wluel \isiblN paU i 
jennet leiurned her ga/e to the U/ail and the . .n 
to Its 1 UK' 

I'oriunateK noixxh had been tivinii to jiass 

Ate \ou unplvuig vonieom wants to kill 
>011? ’ 

‘What the bell have we been talking about ’ 

\ demanded 

‘ I thought we weie talking about a mild t asc ol 
indigestion Are you telling me you at tually 
rd better talk to bean ” 

“He can give you a vivid description 1 think 
he was the one who stuck his finger dowm my 
throat. It might have been Jordan, though I was 
senn-comatose by that time." 

She said something under her breath “Jordan 
too? Wliai time of night wa» ihis^ Don’t mistake 
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iny motive lor asking, Heather. I’m just tiying to 
make sense of this business 

I had no idea what her moiive might be. but 
at least she was taking me seriously “Aiound 
midnight, I guess He just happened to come to 
my room because — ” 

I stopped with a gu][) The < oincidciites were 
Kitting a little too thick to allow That Jordan 
should just happen to come to my loom with a 
wild stoi> aixmt lights which he just happened 
to see at a time when it just happened that I 
wa'. beginning to show the cherts of the drug I 
had been given Ibc intent might not have 
been muidei A thorough staie might he 
I noiigli to pcisuadc me to leave supposing that 
wa-i the niieni \ cautious man, which Jordan 
wa*- wouldnt nsk a nmuicn chaigc Rut il Sean 
hadni jusi happened to be awake, if he hadn’t 
,onu' ewet to lincl out wdu the lights were 
out 

Jennet gave me a ejuuk cut lous glance "Are 
vcni all righP Aou re making siiangc noises ’’ 

I 'iW allowed ‘ I guess I slumldn'i have had 
dc sscri 

"It you’re going lo be sick let me know so I 
('an stop ’ 

'1 rn not going to be sick ’ Not tbiowmg up 
sick, anyhow. 

Cjo on with what you were >avmg ” 

‘Huh? Oh ” 

I gave her a bnef, probably badly garbled, 
account of what had happened. Neither of us 
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spoke during the rest of the drive She looked 
worried, and 1 was preoccupied with some 
unpleasant suspicions of my own 

The more 1 thought about it the more the evi- 
dence mounted up. Jordan had casv access to 
my room He was thoroughly conveisant with 
the tricks and methods of “the craft ’ as Jennet 
had called u. It had been Sean, not Jordan who 
ttx)k my illness seriously enough to investigate 
the crackers Jordan had tried to make me 
believe It had been an accident He didnt want 
me there, he had made that ileai Iroin the first 
And U w,tsni difficult to come u[' with a 
more siib'^tantial leason for his dislike than 5 ’,en- 
eral anti]>athy rincatcmng to ungrateful 
(hildien out ol the will n a favc-iiic lorm v'l 
hatassmcni toi some ‘ddeilv pcopk bin more 
than one doddering old fogt) had Kll ihi lot to 
a young strangei f-rank w.isn t doddenng he 
was just mean as a pit bull, but that onl\ made 
It woise Jordan would have a hell ol a haul 
time pTi'vmg that 1 had exercised undue intlu 
erne on a senile old man 


ii 


Jennet dropped me ofi and went on her way I 
splashed through the puddles on the terrace and 
went into the kitchen. Mrs Greenspan and 
Doreen were seated at the table, heads together 
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over iheir cups of lea The cook started guiltily 
when she saw me, Doreen jumped up and 
di\ csied me of my parcels 

‘You re soaked to the skin Don t go dnpping 
through the house get out ol that wet coat and 
have a nice hot cup of tea ’ 

I he kitchen looked warm and inviting alter 
the blusierv gray outside and at that particular 
-noment I preferred the company ol Doreen and 
Mrs G to that of anyone else m the house A 
distant roaring winch I identilied as the sound 
oi the vacuum cleaner, was an additional 
inducement to icmairi, the teenagers were obvi- 
ously in possession 

So 1 let Doreen take mv coal and ai cipted the 
mug Mts Greerisjian handed mt I he liquid 
was so dark it looked like loftte ! added milk 
and sugai — when in Rome as they say — and 
smiled apologetically at the cook 

1 \ e trac ked up your nice clean floor ” 

Us a hopeless job on da, like this, Doreen 
sard bustling around with newspapers and 
cleaning cloths Whats needed here is a cov- 
ered porch or a mud room like Gel those wet 
shoes oft and I’ll sec what I can do about drying 
them Had a nice day shopping did you?” 

She turned a predatory eye on my paicels and 
I said, Take a look if you like 1 didn’t get any- 
thing very^ inteiesting though, just pants and 
blouses and underwear ” 

Doreens reaction to the sedate cotton panties 
and plain white socks made it clear that she had 
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hoped for something livelier. With a sniff she 
returned them to the bags. 

“Mr. Jordan was looking for you.” Mrs. 
Greenspan had never addressed me directly 
before. It was like hearing a rock .speak — a slow, 
deep monotone. Considering what I had been 
thinking about Jordan, 1 may have overreacted. 

“What did he want?” I demanded. 

Mrs, Greenspan looked even blanker. Doreen 
said, “Weil, he wouldn’t tell us, would he? 
He’s not one to stand round chatting. His dad, 
now, he’s always ready for a bit of gossip. He 
wants to see you too. Said to tell you to come 
to the library when you got back. But 1 
wouldn’t hurry myself if 1 was you, you 11 
catch your death if you go running around in 
wet clothes.” 

Mrs. Green.span refilled my cup and removed 
the top of a tin. The cookie.s — biscuits, I re- 
minded myself — were homemade. They smelled 
of butter and cinnamon. I reached for one and 
then pulled my hand back with a .squeal of sur- 
prise as something snaked across the table 
toward the tin. It was covered with fur and it 
had claws. 

The cat must have been sitting or lying on a 
chair, hidden by the tablecloth. Finding that the 
cookies were out of reach, it stood up, front 
paws on the table and tried again. With a guilty 
look at me Mrs. Greenspan broke off a piece 
and tossed it onto the floor. The cat followed it. 
I heard crunching noises. 
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“FTank said the cat never came in the house,” 
I remarked. 

'It comes when it pleases and goes when it 
likes,” Mrs. Greenspan said seriously. 

"What Mr. Kanm don’t know won’t hurt 
him,” Doreen added, “h doesn't bother you, 
does It?” 

Of course not.” 1 said stoutly managing not 
’'o jump when two paws and a head suddenly 
appeared on my right knee. I broke off a piece 
c)l cookie, which the cat accepted as his due. “1 
didn’t know cals ate sweets.” 

‘ Some do, some don’t He’s )ust being socia- 
ble.'' Doreen said foiidl> “There now — he likes 
^ ou, you see’’ 

1 he cat was now' on my lap. “He likes my 
cookie,” 1 said, meekly handing over the last bit. 
However, it appeared the cal had had enough. 
He shoved and riudgtil at me until 1 had 
arranged my legs to his satislaction and then 
settled down anti began i<> purr 

1 decided it was sale to take another cookie. 
'These are delicious Mrs Circsnspan. Is Mr. 
Barnsley still heie?” 

“He went off after he’d had his lunch,” 
Doreen answered. “Back to I ondon, he was 
going, .Sean drove him to the train station ” 

Mrs. Green.span glanced at the window and 
rumbled softly Doreen interjireled. “Not much 
he could do outdoors in this pouring rain.” 

I nodded. “He finished most of the survey 
yesterday” 
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Doreen pulled her chair closer. “What was all 
that about the headlamps of the car?” 

1 explained as best 1 could. Mrs. Greenspan’s 
expression didn’t change. I wondered what it 
would take to get a visible reaction out of her 
Doreen stopped me after a while. 

“So he’s really going ahead with u. ihen^ 
When?” 

“That depends on Mt. Barnsley As soon as 
possible, il Mr. Kanm has his way.” 

The cat appeared to have gone to sleep 1 was 
trying to figure out how to move him withom 
injury to my.selt when the back door opened 
and Sean came m His hlaik hair dripped and 
raindrops sparkled in his beaid 

“Hello, girls. Is this a pn\ate part); ot can you 
spare a cuppa for a tiri'il, wet, hard-working man’’’ 

Tibb \anished soundlc.ssly under the table 
Apparently he didn’t care to compete with a 
larger male creatine, who was getting all the 
attention. Doreen rushed at Sean with a towel 
and Mrs Greenspan clumjied to the cupboard 
to get him a cup 

‘bo you got Mr. Barnsley to lies train all 
light?” Doreen asketl. 

Sean rubbed his hair and wiung rain out of 
his beard, “'Yeah, no problem. Don’t go ju.st 
when I come in. Heather, or I’ll take it person- 
ally. ” 

“I’ve got to take these things upstairs and 
change my cloihe.s.” I wriggled a bare foot at 
him and began collecting my bags. 
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“Want some help?'’ 

“ They aren’t heavy,” 1 said, pretending I 
hadn’t noticed the tilt of his head and the gleam 
in his eye. Doreen pretended not to notice too. 

Heanng giggles and high-pitched voices from 
across the hall I deduced that the girls must be 
in the di awing room, dusting or doing whatever 
they did in that room. The libraiy door was 
>'k>sed. My bare feet made no sound on the 
Stairs, or along the catpeted upstairs corridor. 1 
was congiatulaiing mysell on having avoided all 
the people I didn t particularK want t(' see W'hen 
! 01 dan opened bis dooi 

' There you are," he saui. 

He must have been listening for me ‘ Here I 
am,” 1 agreed. One ol the plastic bags slipped 
through my fingers and hit the floor, spilling 
white cotton panties across the corridor. 

He stood watching, his arms folded, while 1 
{)u ked up my underwear and carried them and 
the other things into m> room When I went 
back to close my door he was standing in the 
open doorway. 

“Come to my room lor a minute. 1 want to 
talk to you.” 

The autorratic order, with not .so much as a 
please to soften it, and the supercilious expres- 
sion had an unexpected effect. He didn't look 
like a villain. He looked like a nian who didn’t 
give a damn whether 1 trusted him or even liked 
him. 1 said shortly. “I’m busy.” 

“Doing what?” 
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“Like, for instance, putting on socks and 
shoes. I’m not weanng either.” 

“I noticed that. Hoping the old man wouldn’t 
hear you^” 

“Hoping you wouldni hear me What do you 
want to talk to me about"*” 

He strode into the loom I backed up a cou- 
ple of Steps Jordan picked up a pair of sneakers 
from the chan where someone, presumablv the 
girls, had put them — it certainly hadn’t been 
me, 1 always kick them under the bed — and 
thrust them at me “Put ’em on, then I'll watt ’ 

He retreated to the doorway, however 1 took 
out a pair of ni) nice new socks, unwtapped 
them removed pins and labels In other 
woids, 1 look my own sweet time 1 didiit siu- 
ceed m piovokmg him into piofane comment, 
or in giving up He wailed until 1 was i early and 
then preceded me into his room He kit the 
dooi open 

“Do you want to sit down * ’ he asked 

“I dont know How lung is this going to 
take" ’ 

‘Please,' said Joi dan, t'mphasizmg the word, 
“sit down ” 

I took the seat he indicated, the only comfort- 
able one m the room He pulled up one of the 
straight chairs and straddled it, facing me ‘You 
may remembei that 1 said earlier 1 was getting 
some crazy ideas 1 want you to listen to them. 
You owe me ” 

“For burgling your room^” One thing you 
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bad to say about Jordan, he didn’t waste time 
with social amenities “1 don’t know why you 
think listening to crazy ideas is appropriate rec- 
ompense I’ll jeer at you if they’re that far out.” 

“That is precisely what I want you to do — 
pick holes in my theory and tell me where I’ve 
got off Hack ” His eyes shiitcd, avoiding my 
stejJ> stare, and I realized that his hectonng 
ii/annct had concealed a certain discomfort 
‘You SCO, you’re the onlv one I can talk to You 
do seem to have llic ludiments of a logical 
mind ’’ 

Hov' can 1 resist a floiid compliment like 
that?” 

“I'm sorrv,” Jordan said stilfly i’m not m the 
habit o( flattering pei'ple or asking favo/s. 

lhai's part ot yoni trouble Okay, okay,” 1 
saici quickly, as his blows drew together “No 
more smait remarks Co on I m listening ” 

Again he went straight to the point “You said 
something the other dav about a place called 
I he Dancing Floor.’ Are you sure those were 
the precise words? ’ 

’les Wh>?’ 

“It's not a pub oi a restaurant or public 
amusement place I’ve checked ” 

“So maybe it’s a private club ” 

T tell you there is no such place Not around 
here Not now” He was beginning to sound a 
little rattled and when he closed his eyes and 
spoke m the sonorous accents of someone who 
is reciting poetry, or quoting from the classics, I 
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seriously wondered whether he was losing his 
marbles. “ Upon it he worked a dancing floor, 
like the one Daedelos made in Knossos for 
curly-haired Ariadne. There young men and 
beautiful maidens danced, holding one another’s 
wrists.”’ 

He opened his eyes. Seeing my alarmed 
expression he. smiled faintly. “1 said it was crazy. 
The structure Daedelos made in Knossos was 
the labyrinth. That passage, which is from The 
Iliad, calls it a place for dancing. Sacred dances 
or races were performed along the pathways of 
the Roman mazes. Dancing has had ritual sig- 
nificance in many religions; David, if you 
remember, capered before the Lord. They still 
‘tread the maze’ in some villages on Ma)' Day, 
which was one of the holy days of the (3ld 
Religion. In other areas the young men and 
women run along the pathways to the center 
and back out again — and. as one of the partici- 
pants reported. Something un.seen ran with us. 
These days they perform such rites in order to 
attract tourists, but not long ago — ” 

“Wait a minute, ” 1 said. "Wait just a minute. 
Are you suggesting that — “ 

“That something of the sort has survived 
here. There are a number of indications. That 
pathway through the wilderness, deliberately 
cut and regularly maintained — the statue of a 
homed god inside it — even the cat, which is 
obviously a genus loci — ” 

“A what? " 
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He gestured impatiently “A guardian spmt, 
located in a particular spot Doreen was honi- 
hed at the idea of taking it home with her It 
belongs here, she said She’s one of them She 
knows- — ’ 

fui heaven’s sake, jordan ’ 1 exclaimed 
’Vou think Doreen and the tcenagets are wor- 
'.lii, ping the Devil out theie m that jungle^ ’ 

Don t b* absurd ” 

Ml absiud'’’ 

Its just some harmless local group of 
.KLuhist*- Jnulan laid disgus!cdl> “’Wkea, or 
sbiicvtt thev tall themseKes tluse days 
Whals (nipujiui’ 's thit the ntu *1 (his bunch 
lk>" s lit lives (roin local liadition and legends 
1 dh about suuiv i!s' Now look what I want 
vou to do IS talk lo them — get them to talk to 
^'Ms Asl them ihout the Dam ing 1 loot Ihey 
vioni uM me inetlung I m an ontsidei and a 
man - 

Jhs \oKc U.ulcci oif and his face was as rapt 
as ih u (tl a man dreaming about hi, lover To 
(ach his own, 1 thought and wondered what 
the hell I was going to sa\ to him hi view of 
what I had learned from lennei that atiemoon, 
his wild theory w'asnt quite as ciazy as it 
sounded 1 hadnt promised jennet 1 would keep 
silent, hut for some reason 1 was reluctant to 
bell ay her confidences— especially to jordan 
1 was saved by Frank Jordan had left the 
door open, I could hear Franks hcav)’ footsteps 
while be was still on the stairs Jordan jumped 
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up, made an abortive movement toward the 
door realized the futility of closing it, and said a 
had word 

1 had left my door open too One glance must 
have told hrank 1 wasn't there He began yelling 
for me I said a bad woid, and called ‘Heie 
I am ’ 

“Ah, said Trank, in the doorwav 
He looked troin me to Jordan and bai V to mi 
Then back to Jordan He didnt have to sa\ an\ 
thing He had his son so on the delensue that a 
blink would have started him babbling 

“I wanted to consult Hcathei about some- 
thing ’ he said fceblv 
‘Ah,” said I rank 

‘What do vou want I lank’ 1 asked 
“You didn’t tell int ^ou had come hack 
No, 1 didn I 

“Old you enjoy voursell'' ’ 

“Yi's, thank vou ” 

(mod 1 want you to en)o> )ouiscli Ikathii 
1 want vou to be happv heie 

Invoiuniarilv 1 glanced at Jordan 1 canmg 
against the table hands in his poc kois shoul 
ders braced, he was staring hscdlv at ihc Hooi 
like a bad boy who is expecting a scolding 

No, he diclnt look like a villain He IcHikcd 
like a damne d fool 

[ sighed “What the hell do \ou want 
Trank?” 

‘Why, to tell you we are going out this 
evening Come tor drinks, she said — don’t 
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dici.'i nothing formal. 1 didn’t feci 1 could 
retiisf What are liu'nds lot, but to rallv around 
in time of trouble-" 

i knew him well enough by novs lo lead 
between thi lines Inn I couldn’t believe what 1 
wai thinking 

‘ You don't mean I indsav? ’ 

‘And t /ill's lbs eyes vvcie as bright and 
htein.' as a bunny rabbits "I hey arc together 
again Isn’t that nit**^” 

1 rank knew ,i good cxii line when he said 
one Me closed the dooi gently behind bun 

Tough lu» k ” jordan said ‘I was going to 
bleak n to >on inoie genflv ’ 

'Von can be almost as vatigar as vour old man 
viien yon tiy hani ” I said, with as much dig- 
ni(\ as I could (ommand Jhe mionnaiion had 
surprised me as Jrink had mean! n to ‘How 
can the woman be so tasteless? Ihiowuig a 
party when hci s('u is snll missing— 

It one were charitabl) inclined one might 
suppose she is not throwing a party but gather- 
ing her friends around her fo* comfort and 
emouragement ” 

"\eah, sure. She cant possibly consider me a 
fiicnd 

If one were not charitably inclined, one 
might suspect she is reestablishing het claim. 
It’s vour own fault She wouldn’t want Giles 
back it you hadn’t indicated that you want him ” 
‘I was wrong. You can be even more vmlgar 
than Frank." 1 wrenched the door open. 
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“So you’re going to decline the invitation?” 
Iordan inquired gently. 

I slammed the door. 


iii 


There was no question of declining Among 
other rea.sons, and never mind what they were, 1 
didnt want to stay alone in that house at mglit. 
1 he rain had ended but the wind seemed 
stronger; from my window 1 could see the tree 
tops bowing and hear the melancholy susurra- 
tion of the branches. I pul on one ol my new 
shirts and a pair of my new jeans. 

The Betancourts’ house was exactly the sort 
of place I would have expected Lindsay to 
favot — fake Tudor with a square ol manicured 
lawn and spindly new plantings. It took us 
almost twenty minutes to get there, but as 
Frank mentioned — in his most innocent 
voice — the house was less than a mile from 
Troytan as the crow flew or the hiker hiked. 

Scan had driven us over, but he flatly refused 
to come in, though Frank tried to persuade him. 

“Lindsay will be disappointed, Sean. You 
know the Betancourts consider you a dear, close 
friend.” 

“Damned if I’ll sit on that snow white sofa of 
hers with my toes together, sipping wine,” Sean 
said sourly. “I’m going to the pub. Back in an 
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hour rll come to the door, that will give you an 
excuse to get away” 

“That’s very kind of you, my boy,” Frank said 

Lindsay didn’t ask about Scan She wore 
casual clothes and her hair had been pulled back 
into a simple ponytail The efteci was to make 
ner seem younger and more vulnerable, and she 
greeted me wath a warmth that made my incon- 
\ eluent conscience squirm I didn’t like her and 1 
(loubttxJ f ever would but some ol my reasons 
tor disliking hei did me no credit One of them 
especully She probably had few women friends 
Pcihaps she felt the need of them now 

We went to the living room, as I would have 
called It — Lindsay referred to it as the lounge — 
and I lowered myself gingerly into a chair It 
was ivory', like everything else in the room, 
including the wall to wall carpeting The only 
color accents (I could hear the decorator calling 
them that) were a couple of purple cushions 
and a huge modern painting over the fire- 
place — three perpendicular bands of color, pur- 
ple, red and turquoise It made my eyes ache 

Giles served drinks and passed around bowls 
ot nuts and crunchy bus He didn’t say much 
(Occasionally 1 would catch his eye and then he 
would smile at me, and my stomach — the part 
of the body that really hurts when you care 
about someone — ^would contract painfully He’d 
been so hopeful that morning Disappointment 
IS all the more gnevous after your hopes have 
been raised. 
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1 asked about Laura, and Lindsav said <ihc 
was still at her grandmother’s 

“It’s easici lor her there ” she said wnlh a sigh 
“Where sht isn’t constantly reminded ot Bobby’ 

I w'ould have thought it was better for ihr 
child to he with her parents — espccialH hot 
lathe I — ^liut I didn’t venture an opinion 

We had been ihcic for alnuist hall an hour 
and I wts (.ounting oil the minute' when th<' 
doorbell lang 

‘1 hat must be jennet ’’ Giles said rising 
“It’s tspual of her to be late said I indsa} 
“Inconsiderate undei the circumstances 

“We didn’t gne oui li lends much notice 
tides said ipiietlv 'It’s good o( them to comr 
Under the ( in umstancc's 

He Iclf the room I indsa> leaned (inward her 
eyes fixed on the doorway her hands iightiv 
clasped her lips parted Something strange and 
unpleasant had entere’d the looni fhe oiheis 
weie aware ol it too f rank had lallen silent and 
jordan was watching LmdsaN with narrowed 
eves 

She ]umpetl up w hen Jennet came m and tan 
to her Did you bnng it ’ ’ 

No,’ Je*nnct said eurlly I told \ou 1 prefer 
not to Use that method ’’ 

“At least let jennet have a dnnk first ” Giles 
said vvcaidy He knc'w what Lmdsa) wanted. 1 
thought I knt'w too So that was why she had 
askeeJ us to come I ought to have realized u 
wasn’t because she needed comfort from friends 
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Turned out I was wrong Part wrong, at any 
rate Jennet retused a drink ‘Let’s get at U,” she 
said 1 need something of Bobby’s Something 
hes handled oi worn ” 

Why wont you use the map^ Lindsay 
demanded 

Because its not one of my talents I told 
\ou ihat Ive had some success with the other, 
in wilhng to gi\e It a trs ’ 

Slv’ avoided my eves Her distomlort was pal 
jiahU after lecturing me about the loft) ideals 
and ethics of her religion she was about to 
'i -.on to patloi rnagie of the most obvious kind 
1 iJidnt think less of her though She had 
vuldtd against her better judgment to the 
pkas of a woman m distiess I didnt blame 
I mdsav tither any mort than f would have 
blamed a man with terminal cancel for consult 
mg faith healers If vourt desperate enough 
vou II tr\ anything 

t low ever I was relieved t * learn that we 
hadnt been summoned there to take pait in a 
stame or watch Jennet [iictend ti go into a 
trance lhanks to my recent useauJi— and my 
novcl reading— 1 undei'.tood what Jennet was 
talking about Some police dcjiaiimcnts have 
actually used psychics in the hope of locating 
missing persons One method is to hold a pen- 
dulum over a map Iheoretually rhe psychics 
powcis will direct the swaying pendulum and 
stop It at the right place Jennet had rejected 
this technicjue in favor of clairvoyance, focusing 
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on an object that had been in intimate contact 
with the missing person in the hope of making 
contact with him. 

“An article of clothing?” Giles asked. He was 
even more uncomfortable than Jennet, though 
he hid it more successfully. 

jennet shrugged. “What about the note he 
left? He’s touched that more recentl) than any- 
thing in the house. Or did you give it to the 
police?” 

“No, they didn't seem to want it. I’ll get it ” 

He came back almost at once with a folded 
paper. 

jennet opened it. I could see writing — prim- 
ing, rather, today's computer- habituated chil 
dn'n don't write unless they are forced to — but I 
couldn't lead the words, jennet barely glanced 
at them. Taking the paper between her hands 
she leaned back in the chair and closed hei 
eyes. 

It was so casual. I had expected a ritual of 
some kind — a prayer, or at least a solemn 
demand for silence. I didn’t know what I was 
supposed to do. We all stared at jennet. Frank 
was perched on the edge of his chair, eyes bright 
with interest; Jordan’s forehead was creased in a 
slight frown. Giles was frowning too; he 
appeared to me to be more anxious than critical. 
Lindsay’s expression could only be described as 
avid. She hardly seemed to breathe. 

Time stretched, the way it does when you’re 
in the dentist’s chair or taking an exam you 
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haven t prepared for I sneaked surreptitious 
glances at my wnstwatch The hands crawled 
|t nret had been at it foi less than live minutes 
when she started convulsively Her head jerked 
K>rward and her hands clenched, cnimphng the 
paper 

Ciilcs must hav» expected scmit thing ot the 
^orl He was at her side mstantly, clasping her 
I* mds sp-’akmg quictlv and insistently 

1 nough leniiit Its all right deal Open 
\ our eves I c>ok at me 

she (hew a long shaken breath and lay back 
in the than >es its all right ’ she murmured 
What was it’ I indsay demanded shiillv 
What did \ou se'C ’ 

Oiks lurnetl anti said m « voue 1 had never 
heard him use to her Be quie't She was detent 
1 nough to do this lor vou the least you tan do 
!•» give her time to iccove”' |cnnet what tan 1 
get loi you^ 

I li lake that gkss ol wine now,’ jennet said 
.n hci ordmaiy voite Soiry I indsay I couldn’t 
‘’el anything 

Nothing"*’ Hci voice c lacked Nothing at 
all’ 

jennet look the glass Giles handed het ‘C>nly 
m impression of darkness There wa-> some- 
thing m the way — a bamer 1 eoulcin’t get 
through It ” 

‘ Fast mating, ’ Frank muttered 
Fascinating,’ Jordan repeated, with quite a 
different intonation ‘ U vou don’t mind my asking. 
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Jennet, what caused that violent mustulai 
spasm?” 

Her lips curved in a laint, ironic smile “You 
would probably say it was a deliberate theatrical 
effect No, that’s quite all nght, Jordan, you 
needn’t piotest, you re an honest skeptn and 
I’ve no quarrel with that In tact I wasnt awart 
of a muscular ‘.pasm, only of intense frustrated 
mental effort 1 m sorry Oiles I tried ’ 

“You know how I feel about this soit of 
thing,” Giles said I didn’t want you to do it 
‘Yes darling, 1 know She might havi been 
speaking to a child “just let me su quicth fot a 
tew minutes 

Sht leaned hack and closed het c\es 
Ihe courteous persons present — I do not 
include Frank and 1 indsav — tried desperatel) 
to finci some ruutia! subject to talk about 
Giles refilled glasses and pressed peanuts on 
eveiybody but it was Jordan who aclualK got a 
conversation going On second thought he 
probably wasnt being polite he just wanted to 
find a subject that interested him 

1 haven t found anything in those papers 
he said to Giles ‘ You re sure that was all there 
was?’ 

‘I dont believe I overlooked any'thmg 1 am 
sorry — ” He glanced at me His strained face 
relaxed into something that was almost a smile, 
but, being Giles, he couldnt refrain fiom trying 
to help “It’s still the author of the monster book 
you’re after? As 1 told you, my grandmother 
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always claimed her grandfather had written it, 
but if she ever owned a copy she must have dis- 
posed of It Wait a sec, though — I do seem to 
remember her saying her brother had one 
(jieat-uncle Andrew that would be His son was 
1 banister in York, 1 think We ve not kept 
ai dose touch with that branch of the lamilv ’ 
Joidan had sidtened like a hunting dog on a 
si vnt ‘ C ould vou find out where his son lives? 

for pitys sake jordan. don’t bothei poor 
Ciiks with that nonsense ” f rank said ‘You 
alicad> halt a copy of the book bet me batk 
over liftv pounds 

Its no tioubk, 1 assure you,’ (iiles said 
d ml s bad manners always amused him ‘ I got 
! C hiistmas card from the old bo\ last ytai, as a 
nutter of fact, together with one of those long 
ttdious It tteis about children and grandt hildren 
Id never heard of and touldnt tare twopemr 
about I ei me see if I cant locate it ’ 

i indsav got up Its m ihe escntoiic, isnt it, 
darling^ I’ll have a look 

1 think 1 filed it Giles said, givnng her an 
odd look Go ahead, though if you like 

1 indsa) was still rummaging m the little desk 
when he came back with an envelope in his 
hand York it was, Nottingham it is Its possi- 
ble that he had some family papers, but 1 ord 
knows where they would be now' he seems to 
be in some svirt of nursing home You can nng 
him if you like — ’ 

“1 ll go to see him, ’ Jordan interrupted “If 
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you wouldn’t mind letting me have the 
address?” 

“Take the card," Giles said. “Please do, I dont 
want the damned thing Arc you sure you want 
to go all that way on such a slim chance^ 
judging from his letter he’s not senile, just 
hopelessly loquacious, but — ’ 

The doorbell pealed, and 1 tned not to sag 
with ichcf (lood old Van, right on time It had 
seemed a lot longer than an hour 

Lindsay went to let him in ancl Giles 
detached himsell horn jordan and prepaied to 
play host Sean tefused a drink he wouldnt 
even sit down ‘No, thanks, (jiles Ive aliead\ 
had mv quota I’ll just wait in the car d von peo 
pie aren t ready to go 

‘I’m icady, ' 1 said, w’llh a pointed glare at 
Lrank, 

jennet opened her cats and sat up straight 
“Me too No, thanks, Giles, no moie w ine 1 m a 
little tired " 

“\ou’tc exhausted, Giles said. “Ill drive you 
home 1 insist 

1 -jaid quickly, “Lci me Sean can lollow us 
and pick me up, that way Jennet won't be lelt 
without her car. ’’ 

There was a briet argument Trank didnt 
want to leave, Jordan remarked that he w'as 
more likely to get Jennet home in one piece 
than 1, and Jennet insisted she didnt need to be 
chauffeured. Giles didn’t argue, since my sug- 
gestion obviously made better sense than his 
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Lindsay didn’t offer her opinion. She sat in 
frowning silence until we were ready to leave, 
and then made a visible effort to behave like a 
proper hostess. Her thanks to Jennet were 
almost gracious. She really sounded as if she 
meant ihem 

j!>nnet waited unlil ibe others had gotten into 
the Bentley and closed the doors before she 
sjioke 

“i I! diive ” 

‘Are you ‘'Ure?" 

li's not lai I’m perfectly fit. pist a little 
tirtd ’ 

Icnncf had parked on the street, some dis- 
(auce (roni the neatest streetlamp She waited 
until 1 had buckled up beiure she started the 
engine 1 waited foi her to speak She didn't so 1 
dei uled to initiaic conversation 

“So what was that all about^" 

Yon ncvei take anything at late value, do 
\on <" 

‘ Depends Never mind the — nh — bu.smess 
this evening. You wanted to tell me something 
in private. Whal^ ’ 

“Not tell, ask. " The headlights of the big 
cai following us glared in the rearview mirror. 
She adjusted U before she continued .speak- 
ing. “I’ve got to go into the maze. Will you go 
with me?” 

1 he breath literally went out of me. Her per- 
formance had been more effective than I had 
been willing to admit. All I could think of was 
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the violent shudder that had gripped her, and 
what might have caused it. 

“My God, Jennet! Are you telling me you 
saw — ” 

‘i didn’t see anything ” She laughed, a 
breathless, ugly laugh. “Why bother asking? 
You don’t believe in that sort of thing, do you^ 
My reasons don’t concern you. I want to have a 
look, and I want a witness You’ve already been 
inside.” 

That word again. We were on the outskirts ol 
the village before I answered 
“Okay. When-’” 

“That simply?” 

“My reasons don’t concern you,” 1 said 
“Oh, well done ” She sounded as if she were 
smiling “You’re a gutsy lady. Heather I take off 
my hat to you " 

“Your pointy hat, I presume.” 

Jennet brought the cai to a slop We were in 
troni of the hold 

“Is this where you live?” 1 asked. 

‘ Didn’t you know? I have an apartment on 
the lop tloor.” The Bentley had pulled up 
behind us. Jennet glanced over her shoulder 
and said quickly, ‘Can you meet me outside the 
gate tomorrow at eight? Find some excuse No 
one must know what we’re planning to do.” 

“Make it nine. I’ll tell them you’re taking me 
shopping again.” I opened the door. 

“Good.” She waited until I was out of the car 
before she added, “Thank you.” 
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1 closed the door and put my head in the 
window. “I’m looking forward to it so much.” 


iv 


i rank sulked all the way home. He had wanted 
to ask Jennet to come back with us to dinner 
and had failed to do so only because he was loo 
laz^ to get out ol the car and go after her him- 
self Nobody else would 

She wouldn't have accepted. ' 1 said, for the 
tenth time. 

How do you know if you didn’t ask?” 

Mrs Greenspan’s curried lamb en casserole 
improved his disposition a trifle, but he kept 
harping on his desire to discuss the evening’s per- 
lonnance ( Jordan’s word) with the star perfonner. 
'What did she ‘■ay to you?” he deinanclcd of me. 
‘Don’t tell me you didn’t dis^:uss it. Haven’t you 
any normal eunosit) ? ” 

“We did not discuss it,” 1 said more or less 
iTuthfulIy. “She didn’t tell me any more than 
she told you and the others. She saw noth- 
ing.” 

“I'm surprised that she consented to do it,” 
Jordan said. “1 thought better of her.” 

“Nobody cares for your opinion,” his lather 
retorted. 

“You mean you don’t. I’m well aware of that.” 

It was a ruder exchange than usual, and the 
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way they were glaring at each other portended 
worse 10 come It was Sean who intervened. 

‘What did yon think. Heather’ I dont know 
jennet all that well, but she doesn’t stnke me as 
the kind of woman whod fake a performance 
like that one ’ 

Jordan began, 1 didn't say she — ’ 

“It she did 1 said loudK, drowning him out, 
“it was because Lindsay asked for her help 
Whai else could she do’” 

‘Just say no,” Jordan said 

“You said if,” Sean persisted Do yon 
think — ” 

“1 don’t know what 1 think' Lxeept that I’m 
sick ol ihe subject ’ 1 scooped a sizable lump ot 
the casserole onto m\ plate “Anybody else want 
seconds-’ ' 

I must have sounded pretty emphatu 
With more tad than I would have expeded, 
Lrank started talking about the garden I 
agreed to join him in the libraiy after dinner 
so he could tell me about Mr Bainsley’s most 
recent ideas 1 had missed, said Lrank with a 
mildly repioachful look, their discussion that 
morning 

He wasn’t the only guy who asked me for a 
date While Sean and 1 were cleanng the table 
he made a hopetul reference to ladders and win 
dows 

“Don’t wait up,” I said 

“Chicken?” Sean inquired. 

“It’s damp and chilly and the grass is wet.” 
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“Are you sure you aren’t copping out because 
you’re scared of Jordan?” 

"Ha,” I said. 

Frank and 1 spent a couple of hours talking 
garden. He had made copies of Barnsley’s notes 
and \l was interesting to go over the old plans 
with Barnsley’s comments and interpretations in 
mind, (.’inc feature that was designated for 
desnudion was the vegetable garden. Barnsley 
heheved it occupied one part of the former East 
tiaiden, which had contained some of Fallon’s 
choicest plantings. 

il’s a pity, ” I murmured. “Will is .so proud of 
ins hrussels sprouts. That area has been plowed 
and dug over intensively; study thete can’t be 
mvihing left of the East Cnirden.’’ 

“Even il there isn’t, 1 don't want carrots and 
cabbages growing in the middle of my 
grounds,' Frank satd. “Ihe gardener will still 
have a job if he wants it, helping with the 
icstoratn'u.” 

1 remembered Will's opinion ol that project. 
He might have been playing the curmudgeonly 
country gardener tor my amu.semeni, though. 
No sensible man would turn down employment 
so cavalierly. 

1 wasn’t sorry to be distracted from thinking 
about what 1 had agreed to do next morning, 
rheie was no way 1 could have refu.sed without 
looking like a coward or a wimp or a believer in 
the very superstitions 1 had derided. But 1 wasn’t 
looking forward to doing it. 
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Frank finally dismissed me with a mixture of 
royal condescension and fatherly concern When 
] went into my room there was a cat on the bed 
Tibb Or another of the Demdike cats? 
Whoever, whichever, it was, 1 was damned it 1 
could figure out how the i reatuie had gotten m 
The door had been closed 

I got hold ot in\ common sense and gave u a 
little shake Ma>be the coit had crept m while the 
teenagers were cleaning No, that \\ouldtu wash 
The girls had done my room while Tibb and I 
were in the kitchen l>iggnig out on c ookics 1 hi 
door had been closed when I went upstaii^- 
Maybe he was Doreen’s latest addition to the 
amenities C offcemakei carale, cooku s cal 
Keeping a war) eye on Tibb who turned his 
head larilv to follow' my movements 1 sidled 
around itu bed and msptited the cookie tin li 
contained the same spue cookies I had eaten that 
afternoon So Doreen had enieied m\ room later 
that day I he cat must have slunk in and hidden 
under the bed until she left, for she wouldnt 
have knowmgl) shut it in the room I'nfamiliar 
as 1 was with cats, I knew enough about then 
habits to know that wcruld not be a smart idea 
The cat gave no indication of moving and I 
wasnt about to move it I went back to the doc r 
and opened it The cal yawned Leaving the door 
ajat I retreated into the bathroom and got read) 
for bed When I emerged the cat was still there 
A silent confrontation followed I lost Turning 
out all the lights except the lamp on the bedside 
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table 1 climbed into bed plumped up m\ pillows, 
and settled down wath a book — knees well up 
fhe cat witched me with an evpression of poorly 
tomr altd amusement, but it didn't move 

I did not open the tin again, though it tost 
me a pang to abandon those delei table moisels 
U was unlikel) to the point of cxtrcmel\ 
tiilikcb that there wa^ anything wrong with 
tilt in, but ti would have Ixtn stupid to take 
itiaiues 1 had tmptied out the wati r bottle and 
Mustfl It thoroughly btf iie filling it horn the tap 
m tlu bathtoom I had also leplenished my 
chocolate supply at the newsstand while Jordan 
wi'.nt !(H>king Ihost chocolates coiildn’i have 
l'« en tampered with 11 lou have iver tned to 
put the foil batk on a thotolak kiss wiih the 
liitli stiip ol paper sticking out poi lai enough 
\vHi know u tail t be done 

Foitunately the lai did not ask for thocolale 
I dulnt know then that its bad for them and 1 
would have lianded it over, quick as a wink, if I 
had been asked I read for longer than I would 
have tlone if I had been alone i.opuig my unin- 
vited visitoi would depait, but alter he had 
fallen asleep, sprawled across a disproportion- 
ately ample area ol the bed 1 gave up and 
turned out the light It took me a while to get to 
sleep Wherever I tried to put my feet ! found 
cat It was so damned annoying I didn’t even 
remember 1 had expected to he awake brooding 
about the maze and Iordan’s gooiy theories 
about Dancing Floors 



ELEVEN 


The way into the labyiinth tepresenis the path 
to the underwoilii. whereby the return to 
Mother Harth is combined with the 
hope for rebirth 


I thought about it next morning, though, when m\' 
sleepy eyes saw a crack ol sunlight between the 
drawn di aperies. I had been hoping for heavy 
rain so I'd have an excuse to pull out of the 
expedition 

The second thing 1 thought about was the 
cat. 1 was lying on the extreme edge of the bed, 
with one foot hanging off, but the cal had gone. 

It had left me a note. Such was my first fogg) 
impression when 1 saw the envelope propped 
against the cookie tin. However, the note turned 
out to be from Jordan. 

“I'll be away for a few days. Don’t let the old 
man do anything to the wilderness ” That was 
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It, except for scribbled initials. Not even “best 
wishes” or “sincerely.” 

Since my door had been left open I couldn’t 
really complain about his coming in to leave the 
note, though I was surprised he had taken the 
trouble to inform me of his intentions. It must 
have been a sudden decision. He hadn’t men- 
tioned it before, at least not to me. 

In mounting exasperation I reread the terse 
message. Why bother to tell me he was going 
away and not tell me where? He had talked with 
Giles the night before about some elderly rela- 
tive who lived m . . . Nottingham, if I remem- 
bered correctly Maybe that was where he had 
gone, in hot pursuit of the monster book and its 
anonymous author. The real mystery was why 
he was so fixated on the subject. 

It was a little after eight when I went down- 
stairs There was nobody m the dining room 
and nothing m the chafing dushes, so I followed 
the smell of bacon into the kitchen, where 1 
found Mrs. Greenspan in action. 

The sight was .so astonishing I slopped and 
stated She wasnt moving last, she just rolled 
relentlcs-sly and unceasingly from stove to 
counter to refrigerator, stirring, chopping and 
rinsing, using both hands to pick up and dis- 
card implements. If I had stopped to think 
about it 1 would have wondered how she man- 
aged to get those gargantuan breakfasts on the 
table by eight-fifteen if she didn’t arrive until 
eight. Now I understood. Practiced and oddly 
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graceful, her movements resembled those of a 
grave ntual dance. 

Doreen was dealing with the coffeemaker As 
1 enteied the contraption made the uncouth 
noise that signified it had finished Doreen filled 
two mugs and handed one to me 

■"’Morning You’re up bright and early 
■ ( an I help'” 1 asked 
“(lood 1 ord no Dont get in her way 
l ive minutes later Mrs Greenspan turned oil 
the last burner and Doreen leaped into action 
turning eggs bacon mushrooms ami Ciod 
knows what all into heated seiving dishes I lu 
cook sal down and picked up the mug of tea 
Doreen had prepaied lor hei 

I said siiuerelv ' I hats the mo -,1 impressive 
thing I’ve e\er seen 

Mrs (ireenspan ducked hci iuat) “Iheies 
porridge ” she murmured ‘Mi jordan likes his 
pcuridge ’ 

I didn’t have the heart to tell her joidan had 
left sans porridge and, one presumed break- 
fast So she wouldn’t be hint 1 ate some* of the 
porridge myself Oatmeal is not one of my 
favontc dishes, but with thick cream and brown 
sugar It isn't at all bad 

Frank wasn’t aware of )oi dan’s defection un*il 
Sean told him He complained bitterly — just for 
the fun of complaining, I assumed, since he usu- 

allv didn’t care whether his son was there or not 1 

/ 

did not mention the note When 1 said 1 had a dale 
with Jennet, Frank turned his annoyance on me. 
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‘You’re always going off somewhere You 
went shopping yesterday I want you to help me 
today” 

‘I’m sure Sean will play with you if you ask 
nicely,” 1 said 

Not if It has anything to do with the gar- 
den Sean said 

‘Of course it has to do with the gaidcn.” 
J rank gave me a sly look “I thought we might 
dig out rnoie of that stone wall ’ 

“You mean you want me to dig 1 don't think 
Ml Banislcy would approve of an amateur 
messing around out there ’ 

‘ He has nothing to say about it It is my 
propel tv ’ 

liue ’ I was narious about that wall myself 
Rough homely lounrlation stones- -but they had 
been laid over three hundred yeais ago while 
Roger Fallon looked on and consulted the plan 
drawn up by John lrade'>cant himself 

I he maze had been lard out by Tradescant 
too Suddenly sobered I said. “We'll work on it 
this afternoon. Frank ” 

‘ You’ll be back m tune foi luni h?” 
i hope so, ’ I said 


1 didn't suppose cither of the men would notice 
I wasn't dressed for a shopping trip, but I stole 
out the sidt‘ door m order to avoid questions 
from Doreen. I had to cool my heels for a few 
minutes before Jennet pulled up and beckoned 
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me to gel in Like me, she was weanng denim 
pants and stout shoes, and she looked as if she 
hadn’t slept I he sight ol her haggard face sent 
my spints plummeting — and they had not been 
high to begin with 

Buckling myself m, I said casually “I lefi a 
note ” 

She might he tired, but she wasn t slow 
Understanding produced not resenlmtnt oi 
siorn but open anmsemeni ‘ The thnlUrs y’^ou 
read must he ver\ badly plotted A sensible 
murderei has hetlir seme than to dispose of the 
victim when they ate Known to ha\e gone off 
together Vou did tell I rank we w(t< going 
slmpping didntvou'’ 

^cs but It never hurts to be on the salt sul* 

1 (ant argue with that Her sinilc faded 
‘ What arc \ou looking foi )( nncl'’ 

“Clues m^ dear what else"’ No dontaskanv 
more questions N(H \et 1 rather think \ou li b( 
full of them before wevt fimslud 

She stopped the tat and we staiud off along 
the now familiar track Ihe sun shone bright and 
diinracd brielly as a brisk wind sent fat white 
clouds lolling act OSS the sky The long ndge of 
Pendle Mountain brooded over the horizon As 
we walked Jennet shrugged into her |acket and 
adjusted her lannv pack Wc exchanged only a 
few sentences 

You have gloves, I hope ’ 

“Yes J would hate brought secateurs, but that 
might have raised questions ” 
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“I have them." 

Even in two days the harsh gashes ot Sean’s 
chain saw had been softened by new growth. I 
touched a pale green tendril, so soft I could 
have pinched it off with a fingernail, and mar- 
velled at the tenacity of plant life. In time that 
fragile strand would harden into a stem as 
ti ugh as rawhide and twine around a branch 
.lightly enough to strangle it. 

Iciinet didn’t pause. She pulled on a pair of 
gloves, took the clippers Iroin her pack and 
went in. 

In da\ light, with a companion who obviously 
knew what she was doing, the place wasn’t as 
bad as I remembeietl. I he thinning of the roof 
allowed cimsidciable light to enter. It was easy 
going at first, along the path Sean liad widened 
and raised, but I couldn't believe how short a 
distance he had covered I had wandered for 
what seemed like hours before 1 came across the 
statue. In less than a miiiuie I saw the end of 
Scans cutting. 

Instead of continuing along that path Jennet 
turned and thrust both hands into the green wall. 
My involuntary exclamation of warning was never 
uttered She pulled the vines aside, and 1 saw they 
were thornless — honeysuckle and Convolvulus, 
woven into a tight, living curtain. Beyond was the 
dim open space of another passage 

It was darker there, and lower, and there were 
thorns. “It is a maze,” I breathed. “The multicur- 
sal type. Easy to follow if you know the pattern; 
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just as easy to lose your way if you don’t know 
It I still don’t understand wh> it took me so long 
to reach the statue, or why I panicked, or how I 
got out, or — ” 

“People often panic even in conventional, 
open garden mares And this one isn’t con- 
ventional ’’ She pushed through another curtain 
of vines and turned to face me There is only 
one true path to the centei You follow f'll a falsf 
path, which led you to something that 
had been designed to guard and protec l 

“Guard and protect what? 

“You !l see Wait ” 

She moved more slowlv now pausing alter 
each step to subject the ground to a starching 
scrutiny before she W'cnt on sometimes turning 
from the \isible wav into another side passage 
At last she stopped and spoke 

‘Please bear in imnd that what 1 lu about t(* 
show vou IS held in leverence by me and ceitain 
otheis 1 can’t swear you to sectccv I must 
throw myself on your good will 

Covering hci face with her hands slu 
plunged through a thickei, darkei \eil of ernes 
and disappeared 

It was my own fault Her voice* had been so 
grave her manner so iniciise, I thought she had 
covered her face as a gcstuie of respect — rever- 
ence, to use her own word 1 knew what lay 
beyond that veil of vines The heart of the maze, 
the center of their worship I might respec t that 
belief, but 1 did not share it 
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So I didn’t protect my face, and of course I 
ended up with a couple of nasty scratches I didn’t 
feci them though I had thought I knew what 
occupied the heart ol the maze but I had been 
wrong What I saw literally took my breath away 

A hemisphere of living green enclosed a space 
less than ten tcet in diameter, which was car- 
peted with velvet\ emerald moss She stood in 
the (enter white arms curved In that first 
bnathtaking moment I didnt see the (hips and 
nicks and stain •> or the lines of lepair across 
nt<k and arms and slim ankles I saw' only the 
grace of hei body and the proud tilt of her head 
I he shoit tun’c left her legs bate and exposed 
one loundt d breast Tlirough the clustered curls 
on hei firow piotruded not horns but the 
tips of the < rescent moon 

Diana 1 said m an atved whisper 
\rlemis Isis Hcrodias Demetei t ybele, 
kote Hecate ‘'he has had man\ names All are 
ctne 

Jennets hand mo\ed m a gesture 1 couldn’t 
see precisely When she ■>poke again it was m 
her old brisk piactical vc)ice 

We don’t worship statues This is a symbol 
of the hie forte in its feminine aspect 

Its the most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen ” 
Fven the air was a soft luminous gretn, sunlight 
diffused — ^appropriately — by nt w growth, rebirth 
and renewal At the apex ot the dome the vines 
were so thin that there must have been an open- 
ing there very recently At certain times of the 
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year, moonlight would shine down into the hid- 
den glade and the moon itself would be visible 

As the first, stunning impact of that vision 
faded, something less comfoi table occurred to 
me The virgin goddess, whose symbol was the 
moon, was only one aspect of the threefold 
“feminine principle ’’ Maiden, Moihei, and 
Crone— the Virgin the Nurturer and the Wise 
Woman whose embrace meant darkness and 
death Ihe Maiden wasn’t alwavs benevolent 
either, the hounds of Aricims hunted to the 
death, those who had offended hci I looked at 
the loMly, arched marble feet and reintmbeied 
the ending of fhc Monster oj the Maze — the 
girls footprints, next to Roger Gallons deafl 
body Fii turn of couise Right But hcic I was 
m the heait of a thorny wilderness whose paths 
1 did not know with a woman who worshipped 
“the feminine principle m all ns mamfesta 
lions 

1 cleared rn\ throat “Uh— Do )ou < onic here 
olten? I inquired, and could have kicked 
myself for the inamtv of the words 

jeniiei was walking around the piiimeiei of 
the space, pceting tlosclv at the ground 
Apparently she didn’t find the question as point- 
less as 1 had She frowned ‘I’ve aheady dis- 
closed more than 1 ought The details arc none 
of your affair " 

“I don’t give a damn about your religious activ- 
ities, jennet, but I’m tired of enigmatic remarks, 
and I have a feeling some of those details are my 
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affair" Confronting her so bluntly might not 
have been wise, but I wasn't really afraid of her, 
or of the place itself Not any longer 1 demanded, 
Why did you bnng me here? ’ 
she tomplcied the circuit and tame to stand 
nt \t to me “Two reasons For one thing, I wanted 
a witness m case I found But you can sec for 
c nirselt No one haslx’cn hcie ’’ 

Her outflung hand indicated the soft iiii- 
inarked turf Moss is delicate Heavy shoes 
would have lorn and nushed it, especially if the 
w( atei of the shoes weic of a destnictive nature 
Not Bobby, at any rale ” I agreed ‘ He’d 
jnobahK have ripped the aims off the statue 
^oa thought lie might have come lutc^ But you 
it’ld me i1k other day liedidnt know afumt it ” 
He should not have known But its pc)<*sible 
he found out Aie yon sure about that light 
Jordan saw’ 

‘ 1 dicln t see it Whv don l you ask him 
He may have imagined it Ci seen reflectc'd 
moonlight ’ 

Cr uivented the whole thing” I he slim 
V Kite shape drew my c yes like a magnet 1 could 
sec the small disfigurements wrought by time 
more clearly now, but it was still beautiful 
Wait till he sees this,’ 1 said ‘Hes got some 
theory about the pagan origins of mazes — ” 
That’s not a new idea,’ fennet said absiract- 
cdly 

‘ — and that this maze has something to do 
with the Dancing Floor ” 
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Jennet spun around “Where did he heai that 
name^” 

“From me, 1 guess I heard the girls talking 
about it ” 

“Jordan is on the wrong track,” Jennet said 
flatly “This is not the Dancing I loor ” 

“ Then there is such a place'’ 

Jennets tycs nariowed ‘\ou’rc as yiersisteni 
as a wasp Yes, there is such a place, and Us 
none ol youi business where it is or what goes 
on there This isnt it This is a sacied spot It is 
only visittd on special octasions 

Such as the four great lestival days oi the Old 
Religion’ One, as Jordan had reminded me was 
May first That would explain why the path had 
been clear and oyien when 1 stumbkd on a and 
into It a week later 

No wonder the. followers ot that bOici con 
sidered this a holy spot Fhere she stood as sht 
had stood tor tentunes, the embodiment ol the 
principle they worshipped And so beautiful in 
a setting so perfett I was tempted u> bend the 
knee to her my sell 

“Wow, I said, undti my breath ‘joidan is 
going to flip when he sees this ’ 

‘Heather, you dont owe me anything and 
there’s no reason why you should do me a favor, 
but I’d lather you didni tell Jordan about this It 
Frank got's ahead with his landscaping schemes 
the entire area will be razed to the ground 
There will be nothing left of it ” 

“But if they don’t know she’s here, they’ll 
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bulldoze right over her It would be a cnirie to 
destroy something so old and so beautiful.” 

i agiee. That won’t happen if you’ll give me 
time to make other arrangements ” 

“Oh 1 see.” 

“Is It St) unreasonable?” She wa.s deadly 
earnest hei voire deep and unsteady “To 
Jordan, e\cn to Frank, it’s an interesting sur- 
\nal It means a great deal more to me. She has 
been here in the heart of the maze, for ovei 
thiee hundred years. There were othci . . 
images They are all gone now except for her. 
I he honud god was the last, and his desiruc- 
luni mean*' that what this place symbolized is 
gone forever Her presence will (onset rate 
swine other plate il yon’ll let me do what I 
•A am to do ” 

“Well 1 wont do or say anything without 
i onsuhmg YOU first ” 

' 1 hat’s more than fair I hank you ” 

( an we go m w? ’ 

‘\cs ccitainly Watch where yoii’ie going, 
Vviu've already acquired a few scratches that will 
take some explaining. ' 

I followed her example as we left the glade, 
protecting ray face with gloved hands “This is 
even more confusing than the maze at f lampton 
Court Where’s the other entrance, the one I 
came ouH ” 

“There isnt another entrance ” Jennet went 
on without looking back at me. “You found 
the one narrow spiot where it is possible to get 
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out, and plowed straight through twelve inches 
of brambles and vines. 1 don’t know how you 
did it.” 

“Me neither. You said you had two reasons 
for bringing me along. What’s the second one? ” 

“That was it. You’re involved with this plate 
now, whether you like it or not Without protec- 
tion you could never have found your way in 
and through.” 

“It was pure accident.” 

“There is no such thing. This way.” She didn’t 
speak again until we had emerged into the sun- 
light. Then she said, “Trank was right about 
you You are part of the pattern, and you were 
meant to be here. Apparently the destruction of 
this place is also part of the pattern. 1 must 
accept that. ” 

“So you don’t blame me? ' I inquired hope- 
fully. 

“How' could 1? You are only a tool. One does 
not blame the scissors that cut the web.” 

I was relieved to hear n. 


ii 


I had intended to sneak in the side door, but as 
luck would have it Frank and Sean were on that 
side of the house inspecting the veranda. 1 
didn’t see them until it was too late to retreat. 
Frank broke off in the middle of a sentence that 
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had started, "It’s dangerous and in the — ” to 
demand what I had done to myself. 

“1 tripped getting out of fennel’s car and fell 
against the gatepost,” I said glibly. “Some of 
those stones have .sharp edges.” 

“You should be more careful,” Frank .scolded. 
“Lio clean yourself up and then come to lunch.” 

“Is It that late?” 

It was. How long had we stood in that green 
haze where the goddess lived? 

Sean gave me a knowing smile “I’d like to see 
the other guy.” 

i never laid a glove on her,” 1 npoMed wittily 

“No packages?” 

1 couldn’t find anv thing that lit What’s 
going on with the vetanda?” 

'Ftanks decidtd ii has to tome Jown or off, 
as the case may be I'm supposed to spend the 
itiernoon finding someone to do the )ob. " 

' Its a vvi.se deti-sion 1 ho darned thing is ugly 
and Its lalhng d )wn anvhi-w” 

“You should know I though i you might 
obtetl to having your means (.»! cgiess re- 
moved ” 

“I h.ive my hand) dand}' ladder.” 

“1 — uh — may not be around this evening.” 

I gave him a haughty Mare ‘ I wasn’t jilanning 
to use it this evening.” 

“Just thought I’d mention it. ’ 

"Kind of you.” 1 marched off, my nose m the 
air 

At lunch Frank elaborated on his plans. “I’ve 
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been reconsidering my views concerning the 
house, Heather You were right about the 
veranda, U*s a useless appendage and it looks 
terrible. I don’t want to rebuild, but a moderate 
amount of remodelling could make the place 
more comfortable and convenient. What do vou 
think?” 

‘I think It’s entirely up to you,” I said 

He folded his hands and beamed benevo- 
lently at me “Ah, but what I need is a woman’s 
viewpoint Imagine that vou owned the place 
and planned to live hete What changes w'^ould 
you make?” 

Surmises as wild as weeds burgeoned in mv 
brain. Was Trank planning to take a wife? Was 
it me? Ihe last idea— courtesy ol jordan, damn 
his eves — was so lunatic 1 almost laughed out 
loud— -at myself I tank had found himself 
anolhei new game He had probably never 
remodelled or ledecorated a room, much less a 
house, in his life 

Neiihei had I She had always selected the 
furniture, the curtains, the ornaments As a 
game, a purely theoietical exen isc, it had a cer 
tain fascination Supposing 1 had all the money 
in the world and could do exactly as I liked 

“Well .” I said 

After a while we retired to the library where 
Frank could lake notes and I could sketch floor 
plans. “Once the veranda is gone the drawing 
room will have more light. It’s no wonder you 
hardly ever use it now, it’s so dark and out of the 
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way. You could put another staircase in the main 
hall outside the drawing room — you really need 
two sets of stairs in a house this size ” 

“ There is another staircase, the one the ser- 
vants used” Frank sounded as if he were as 
interested as 1. “It’s been blocked up for years, 
but it might be feasible to repair and reopen it ” 
!t was fun. 1 even found myself talking about 
color schemes and furniture. When 1 wound 
down Frank carefully collected my scribbles 
and Ills lists and put them in a lolder. 1 couldn't 
be sure liow' seriously he had taken my sugges- 
tions Some of his ideas had been even more 
cvtiav'agant than mine, though 

You can't )usl go around tearing ilow n walls, ’ 
i piotested, after he had pi'>pi»sed throwing two 
of the ujistairs bedtoonis into a single suite. 

I hey hold up the tool Anvhow, you should ask 
Iordan before )ou start destroying his room.” 

“His opinions are inconsequential,” said 
Ff.ink, with a wa/e of his hand ‘ ( ompaied with 
vours ” 

Well, if you’re going to make a me.ss of his 
quaiters don't blame it on me. How long is he 
going to be gone^" 

“Who knows? A day, a w'cek That reminds 
me, 1 had almost foigotten — 1 indsay called ear- 
lier asking for you. I said you would call her 
back ” 

“Looking for me? Why?’' 

“She didn’t say. Do you want to return her 
call now, before we start the digging?” 
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“I don’t want to return her call at all, but 1 
suppose 1 should." 

“Yes, you should, it would only be polite,” 
Frank said. “She left the number. She has gone 
back to her mother’s.” 

1 didn’t .say anything. After a moment Frank 
volunteered the information for which 1 had not 
asked. “They quarrelled again last night. Doreen 
didn’t know what about, but I think perhaps 
Giles was angry with her for asking Jennet to 
use her talents. He has no sympathy with such 
things.” 

“I don’t either. But I can’t blame Lindsay; if I 
were in her place I’d try anything. There’s still 
been no trace of the boy?” 

“Not that I’ve heard It distrcs.ses you, doesn't it?” 

I turned away. “It’s the uncertainty that’s so 
horrible — and the fact that it could continue 
indefinitely. 7hou.sands of children go missing 
and are never found. I can’t imagine living with 
that for months, maybe years. Nothing could be 
worse.” 

“Nothing?” 

I didn’t know whether he was refernng to my 
loss or to his own. His own, probably. Since 1 
wasn’t supposed to know about it — and would 
not have been inclined to discuss it anyhow — 1 
said, “1 may as well call and see what she 
wants.” 

Lindsay’s mother answered the phone. Her 
voice was faded and overly genteel and my 
name did not inspire any warmth. “No, she’s not 
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here. Tm sure I can’t say when she’ll be back. I’ll 
tell her you rang.” 

She hung up before I could repeal my name 
or ask. as I had meant to do. about Laura. She 
was there; I had heard her, whining in the 
background. If it had been any of my business 
1 would have been worried about that child 
too. 

“Let's dig.” I said, returning the phone to the 
' radle with more force than was strictly neccs- 
.sary 

On my way to the shed to get a trowel I 
glanced into the kitchen garden and .saw a back- 
side 1 recognized, upended over a row of 
ladishes It was paiily courtesy that moved me 
to speak and partly the hope that I could enlist 
a helpei I knew Frank wouldn't do anything 
CK( ept look on and make impractical .sugges- 
tions. 

1 hailed him, and he sitaightened .slowly, 
clutching his bac F in a practiced gesture. 

“Why don’t you kneel instead ol stooping?” 1 
asked “It wouldn’t be so hard on your back.” 

“It’s my knees, you sec. Got the arthritis terri- 
ble bad You can help with the weeding if you 
like.” 

I was tempted to ask how old he was. He 
piubably wouldn’t tell me; complaining about 
aches and pains is a habit with gardeners He 
wasn’t all that antiquated. The sandy hair stick- 
ing out from under his cap showed no gray, and 
his hands, though callused and hard, weren’t 
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deformed by swollen joints I’d have guessed his 
age at around fifty, ab(>ut the same as my father 

”'1 hat’s very kind of you.” 1 said “Actually 1 
was hoping to talk vou into helping me dig Wt 
found some foundation stones the othei day 
and Mr Kanm wants to see how the line luns ” 

He shook his head and set his lips “I havt 
naught to do with that 1 stick to mv vegeta- 
bles 

“Okay lies wailing for int, so I’tl htiter get 
back I’m going lo borrow a now el if thats all 
right ’ 

‘Just so ),ou clean it off and put n hack 
Doesn’t do to lea\c tools Kirig about ’ 

I had turned awav from the gite I went bac k 
and leaned on it ‘You’d nevei do ihit, would 

>OU‘’ ’ 

He nai rowed his eves at me and waved the 
insulting question awav so its true that the old 
man is going to have all that lot down?” 

“1 dont know exactly what he’s planning It 
depends on what the landscape aichitect sug 
gests ’ 

“Ah ’ His expiession clearlv mdnaied what 
he thought of landscape architects He waited 
until 1 had turned to go before he spoke again 
“.Seen my herb garden have you?’ 

“I'm afraid I don’t have time — ” 

“Come when you like Take what you like 
They're all there ” 

This time it was he who turned away Like 
royalty, he claimed the nght to end a conversa- 
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non I called Thank you,’" and got a grunt for 
an answer 

I selected a trowel and started back Had that 
comment about leaving tools around been a 
general warning or a reference to poor Terry's 
accident"’ Will had probably heard of it the 
grapevine worked elfuiently in these parts It 
c (Htld have been both I was the only ofhei per- 
sem who used those tools 

\s 1 had expected, Frank confined his assis- 
» nice Ic' looking on and indicating places where 
he wanted me to dig We to use the word 
l<H)selv, uncovered anothei iwo-fooi stretch of 
'he wall before he conceded that ‘we’ had done 
c mmgh (or the dav 

It IS almost teatime But it goes si> -.lowly' 
\ou could u->e a shovel 

Nv) 1 could not 1 brushed the dm from the 
knees of mv pants (.oou heavens F rank, those 
Mcmes are prat tie allv saci^'d lelics A spade 
might dislodge break them \ou go m, I’m 
going to put the tiowel back and c lean up 

Wc will have tea m the library today, f rank 
said Its too wmdv to cat outside ” 

tjood idea ’ I grabbed at tu) shiittails in 
time to prevent them fiom being blown up over 
my head Fibb wouldn’t gel any salmon sand- 
wiches this afternoon 

I wiped the trowel and put it back in its 
place On my way back 1 looked over the gate 
into the kitchen garden Will was gone The 
man came and went like one of the little elves in 
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the story, unheralded and unobserved, but he 
did manage to get through a lot of work in a 
short lime The rows of veggies were weed-free 
and healthy looking. 

Twice now — on the only two occasions 
when I had seen him- -he had made a point o( 
that herb garden. It might be the crown jewel 
of his little domain, but I was beginning to 
think there wa*. anolhei reason for his harp- 
ing on that theme. 1 unlatched the gate and 
went in. 

If I hadn’t known bcitei 1 might have thought 
Wdl had abandoned his prejudice against flow 
ers in this pan of the gaiden Wailed off bv a 
hedge of miniature hollies the sheltered spot 
blossomed with patches of pink and hiight blue 
leathetN white and irllow Ihe plants weten'l 
arranged m parallel rows but in i lumps, and I 
followed the narrow paths between and arouml 
them 

He hadn’t labelleii them Why should he^ Hi* 
knew what they were. Some weren’t what 1 woulii 
have called herhs — the trailing stems and deep 
blue blos-sorns ol [lenwmkle and the soft tntm- 
pled rosettes of foxglove 1 recognized prrow and 
tomfrey; others 1 could only guess at. A hand- 
some plant with spirited leaves had to lie a vanet> 
of pulmonaria, or lungwort — an ugly name for a 
very handsome plant. It was covered with dainty 
pink bIos.soms 

Many of the standard culinary herbs were 
there — rosemary and thyme, parsley, and the 
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elliptical leaves of some variety of allium. One 
corner boasted a clump of velvety green catnip, 
bordered by a lower growing variety of Nepeta 
with grayish green foliage. Both were a bit 
mashed, probably by Tibb rolling in them. I 
. ouldn't identify the femlike toliage of the tall 
plants set behind the catnip. 

Some people would have found it touching 
I hat the gruff gardener grew herbs for a cat. 

; ibb wasn’t just a cat, though. He was a genius 
loci. A benevolent guardian spirit appreciated 
offerings, and what more appropriate offering 
tor ihi.N one than catmp? 

Basil and marjoram and some of the other culi- 
nan herbs had another function. They were for 
piotecnon against evil spirits and for im-ciossing — 
cancelling a curse. Periwinkle was used in love 
chirms, and yarrow was woven into wreaths to 
prc)!^! dwellings on Midsummer Eve, another of 
the old pagan festivals. Even parsley had occult 
connoiations; the .safest time lo plant it is on 
Got)d Friday, when it is Irec ol the devilish influ- 
ences H possesses at other limes 

And of course it is one of the ingredients in 
the brew that can turn a person into a were- 
wolf. 

Was Will one of them? It boggled my mind to 
think of the stony-faced gardener footing it 
lightly across the Dancing Floor with Doreen 
and the teenagers. But he knew something; he 
had spotted the catls-eye stone and pre.sscd me 
to take whatever herbs I liked. 
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1 took nothing, not even a spng of penwinkle 
When 1 entered the kitchen Doreen looked 
me over, lips pursed cnlically I expected a com- 
ment on my scratched face and general dibhev- 
ellment, but she said only, “You’d better hurry 
up The old man is yelling for his lea and he 
won t have U until vou rc there ’ 

“Go ahead and take il in FeJJ him 1 11 be 
down in a few minutes “ I lifted the tablecloth 
and peered underneath 

‘What are you looking for^” Doreen asked 
“1 he cat ’’ 

“Ilavcnt seen him ’ 

He spent the night with me Part of it anv 
how How did he get in m\ room"' 

Mrs (irtenspan had been arranging tea sand- 
wiches on a plate Her plump hands sii>ppcd 
mining and she and Doreen exchanged a long 
look 

‘ Il wasiit me that put him there if thats v hat 
you mean Doreen s,ud 

“1 didn’t suppose you had done it delibc raieK 
I ]ust wondered ’ 

1 hey looked so ordinary' but with only a 
slight stretch of the imagination 1 could see 
them m other roles Mrs Greenspan the (|uintes 
senna! eaith mother, feeding the hungry and 
watching over the hearth, Doreen a younger, 
more sensual aspect of the goddess, vine leaves 
m her flaming hair, treading the maze hand in 
hand with 

“Excuse me,” I muttered, and fled 
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1 dreamed 1 was being pressed to death That, m 
(asc I have neglected to mention it was one of 
the many interesting ways in which they dis- 
posed ol witches It was a very realistic dream — 
tht hca \7 weight on my diaphragm, the struggle 
i ]T breath, the jeering howls of the torturers 
( ddh enough, my arms seemed to be free 1 
giabbed wildly at m> chest Shaip nails slabbed 
into m\ hand 

I m not sure precisely when I realized that I 
'.as awake and that the lump on my chest 
V’ as Aaim and covered with fur libb figured 
I! v) a before 1 did He stood up all lour feet 
passing painfulh into vaiious scnsilivi parts 
of mv anatomy and let out another peiemp- 
tor) howl 1 had nevei heaid him make a noise 
iik». that 

The room was aark but the door stoexi open 
I he glow ol the hall light setmied dimmei than 
usual, as if the bulb were about to go My throat 
wa. dry, and I heard a sound like paper crum- 
[ilmg or 

God'" 

I got out of bed and bolted for the door 1 
could see the flames even from there, the fire 
was blazing brightly m the hall lx;low The 
floorboards were hot enough to singe my bare 
feet as 1 dashed for Frank’s room How much 
time did we have? Minutes, maybe seconds. 
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betore the dry, varnished wooden flooring burst 
into flame 

The smoke was thicker m his room, a gra) 
fog that 1 logged my lungs and made me cough 
He lay unmovmg, a humped shape under the 
blankets I grabbed an arm and pulled with a 
stiength I hadnl known 1 posses‘-ed, dragging 
him bodily out of the bed and onto the floor 
rhe jarring impact, and the fact that the air was 
clt'arer there roused him a little he stored fee 
blv and started to cough Some part ol mv mind 
I wasn’t using at that moment thanked God he 
was still capable ol responding 1 snatched the 
w'atei bottle fioin the table and chunptd tlu ton 
tents ovei lus lace and chest 

Alteinalciv pulling and pushing cajoling 
and c ursmg I got him onto his feet and draped 
his aim over my shoulders He was six inches 
taliei than 1 and flit) or sixu pounds hcacur 
and Old) half aware of what was going on but 
I got him to die door and out in one knig stag 
geting lush t^nl) a lew more vaids to the 
dooi ol m\ loom and we had a lighting 
chance 11 he couldn’t get clown that ladder 1 
would get him down it — somehow The stairs 
were gone (dancing to one side as wc stum- 
bled down the passage 1 saw a bright tringe of 
flame stroke the frame of John the Youngers 
portrait Jhc bearded face was beginning to 
dissolve into blisters 

Closing my door gave me a lalse but comfort- 
ing sense of temporary safety I dropped Frank 
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onto the floor and pulled back the drapes 1 he 
wind roared in It blew away some ol my panic 
and confusion, and 1 forced myself to take a few 
s( comis to assess (he situation 

Thank God foi the wind It was blowing from 
I u roith against the flames T he fiie must have 
stutid in the kitchen whuh was blazing mci- 
nb but thanks to that blessed wind the north 
mg of the house was siiH uniouthed We 
(Hid fia^e to huiry though bcfoie the flames 
lU itiLir w.i^ up thiough the floor 
i ran into the bathroom, dumped all the low- 
I K iitio tin tub and turned on both faucets It 
w isnt until then that 1 teinembered the cat and 
i s[)ur(d an entuc Mtal minute — which seemed 
liKc iwenn — calling it and looking ior it under 
I Ik b< d and m the waidrobe Fhcre was no sign 
>f M and no response lo mv calls I i ould only 
‘uav It had found a wa\ out 

Smoke was cuiling in under the door, so I 
I uunml one of tie wet towels into the crack 
before 1 turned my attention to 1 rank 1 didn't 
u<(d tht wet umpfs Ihc fiesh air must have 
lesiored him he was on his feet— leaning for 
support against the wall but upright and, 1 
iiop^d aware 1 spared enough breath for a mul- 
u icd I hank God, as I heaved the rope ladder 
out the window Then I grabbed him by the arm 
‘Uid lugged at him. Hying to turn him toward 
me and toward the window He was as heavy 
and unresponsive as a dead man 

Frank? Can you hear me? The house is on 
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fire, we’ve got to get out. For God’s sake, Frank, 
move it!” 

Between the outside lights and the fire the 
night was as bnghi as dav. 1 could see the drops 
of sweat on his cheek and the graying stubbk 
along his )aw 

The face he had turned on me might have 
belonged to a genuine monstei ol the maze 
gray and ngid as stone, blankly staring I don t 
think he recognized me or even saw me, except 
as an obstacle in bis way His right arm struck 
me with an impersonal violence that flung me 
back across the bed By the time 1 got up he had 
reached the dooi and vanished into the smoke 
outside 

I he tnith slammed into in> biain so haid n 
felt like another blow’ Pausing only long 
enough to grab the wet towel 1 went aftei him 
I couldnt see, the smoke was loo thick 1 didn’t 
have to see I knew wheic he had gone, and ! 
knew w hy 

He had lelt Jordans dooi opien I slammed it 
shut and headed lor the window, the one ojipo 
site the dooi I he veranda rool undei that win- 
dow was our only chance now. I pulled the 
drapes back and drew the clean air deep into my 
lungs before 1 went to help Frank 

Ihe smoke wasn’t as bad here, but Jordan was 
obviously one of those people who is hard to 
wake up, especially after he has had only a cou- 
ple of hours' sleep. Frank was trying to drag 
him out of bed. Through the roar of the fire 1 
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could hear Jordan swearing sleepily and Frank 
coughing. 

I slapped Jordan across the face with the wet 
towel. “Get up, damn you! The house is on fire.” 

■Fire," Jordan repeated. “Fire?” He sat up. 
t ire! Why the hell didn’t you say so?” 

Frank doubled up, clutching his chest. 
Jordan shot out of bed m time to catch him as 
he fell. “Get him out.” I gasped. “Quick. The 
mdow. ” 

By that time Jordan's breathing wasn't very 
>’ood cither. He didn’t waste time trying to lift 
T rank, he dragged him across the room and 
iJijped him over the sill. Neither of us could 
speak even if we had been inclined toward con- 
^eIsallon, wc w'ere too bu.sy trying to breathe, 1 
scrambled out onto the roof and managed to 
keep Frank from rolling off it when Jordan 
pushed him out the window. We slid and 
crawled m an ungainly tangle toward the edge. 

' You first ” )or ian reinforced the order with 
an emphatic push. 

“How are you going to gel him — ” 

He just looked at me. It had been a stupid 
(juestion. Any place, any way, was better than 
this. Flames curled around the far end of the 
veranda; everything except this farthest comer 
muNt be blazing by now. It was a miracle the 
toof hadn’t fallen in. 

Without lurther debate 1 lowered my.self off 
the roof and climbed down the post. Halfway 
down, 1 should say; I fell the rest of the way. My 
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knees were very wobbly and 1 felt sick at m> 
stomach, and the lurid hellish light I saw 
through the windows of the drawing room 
made me willing to risk broken bones rather 
than hang around any longer than I absolutely 
had to 

I crawled out ol the azaleas and found myself 
looking up at the soles ol I rank’s feet Jordan 
had lowered him by his wnsLs C)ut ol the 
way,’ he called, adding a string of epithets for 
emphasis and let go 1 rank irashed down into 
the bushes \ few seconds latei so did Jordan 
Between us we hoisted I rank out ol the hushes 
and staggtied oil acioss the lawn Mv hi nil was 
banging around in my < best and mv lungs !» It 
as if ihty were about to burst and my tyes wiit 
bluiry I went on moving mcchamcallv until 
Jotdan stopped pulling 1 rank^ feet Irte of m\ 
grasp 1 fell tt> my knees and mv body decided 
to go the rest ol thi wav 1 acedown on thi glass 
I whooped and gagged until Jordans loot eamt 
m hard contact with my nbs At hast he v\asni 
wearing shoes 

“tio lor help Whetes that bastard Sean’’ 

Sean' ! sat up and brushed my hair out i>i 
my eyes I was sticky all over with sweat but all 
ol a sudden 1 felt cold, and not because of the 
wind *\es, where can he be'' You dont think 
the cottage — ’ 

Jordan was bending over his father rhythmi 
cally pumping on his chest “We may need the 
manual override to open the gates The key is — ' 
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“You go, you know where things are. Ill take 
over " 1 wailed foi the nght moment and subsii- 
mted my hands for his “God, he looks bad All 
that smoke ” 

Heart,” Joidan said curtly “ril be back as 
sc)t)n as I can Put this over him ” He stopped 
.)tf his pajama lop and tossed it to me and went 
running otf across, the grass, his shadow black 
and distorted by the flames 

I managed to get the extia layer of cloth 
*)\(r frank without breaking m> rhythm His 
own paiamas were (lamm\ cold from the water 
{ had poured ovei him and he didnt seem to 
t)c bttathmg I was shivering too, though I 
loiiid 1((1 the heat on ni) back and sec out of 
ilu vomtr of m\ eye <hif flames wete spout- 
ntg ftorn thi ri'of Whore the hell wa-^ Sean^ 
v\h\ hculni sonu one c tiled the fin depari- 
tucut'’ I he flames mu'i bi visible lor some dis- 
l Un 1 

it wasnt until much latci that I leahzcd the 
vtlioli business couldnt havt lasird moie than 
uti minutes from start t> fiaish It wasn’t until 
1 Iter that I was able tu think at all Right then 
rv hi am icll and cv(i> nmsch had nai rowed 
in on a single set of movemerts I wa^- only 
dimly awaic of the roar when the roof fell in 1 
clidnt hear the sirens I went on pushing and 
counting as mechanically as a machine until 
someone lifted me to my feet 

“All light, Heather, )ou can stc'p now” 

1 rubbed the sweat, or maybe it was tears, out 
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of my eyes and looked around People were run- 
ning around all over the place Two men were 
lifting Frank onto a stretcher Sean was there 
too, stanng down at the old mans still face He 
looked different, but I was loo confused lo fig 
lire out how jordan was talking to another man 
dressed in some kind of uniform Bare-chested 
his face siieaked with soot and his hair standing 
on end, he resembled a lefugec from a prison 
camp 1 looked down at the smoke stained rags 
of my mghtgow'n and then up into the fact of 
the man who luld me by the shouldeis 1 
should have been sutpnscd to sec him but 1 
w'asnt I was long past feeling anvthmg a-, com 
plicated as suiprise 

‘Hello Cities, 1 croaked Nice of vou lo 
tome Can I ihiow' up now'* 

He made a tunnv choking noise and took nn 
m his aims I leaned against him He felt so mcc 
and warm Mv tc cth were chattering 

Very pretty said jordan, behind me But 
she probabK will you know she’s swallowed 
t|uite a lot of smoke Hold hei head and then 
give her your jacket if vou want to make a use- 
ful contnbution 


1 didn’t throw up, but they did some nastv 
things to me at the hospital before they let me 
go and sit in the waiting room with the others 
Frank was in intensive care with a couple of 
doctors monitoring him He was still alive, but 
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It would be a while before they knew . . Before 
they knew 

They had made some aticmpl to brighten the 
waiting room with plastic flowers and blue and 
while striped curtains, but it had the depressing 
atmosphere of all such places — places where 
w '>ined people wait to hear whethei lov ed ones 
will live tvr die. Theic was a rack of crumpled, 
.•ui-oi-daic magazines on the wall. 

Chics got up and led me to a chair. He had 
givui joidan his jacket. I was tastefully attired 
m my shrccklcd nightie and a faded cotton hos- 
pital gow’n 

>00 ought to be in bed,’’ he said. "Wouldn’t 
ihty admit you’’ 

‘1 don't want to slay here Damned if 1 know 
where I am going to sleep, though. ” 

‘ You’re coming Immc with me, of course. 
Both ol you. ” He glanced at Jordan. 

■‘1 here’s no need for you to stay,” Ionian said. 
He added. “Hither ot you. ” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” i said, rearranging the 
tolds of (abnc at loss my chest 

“Would you like some coffee T’ Chles asked. 

‘ It's pretty vile, but it’s hot. ” 

‘ Try hei on a couple (>1 sandwiches and a few 
slabs of cake,” Jordan said “If she can't eat she 
should he in the hospital ' 

“Where's Sean?” I asked. 

“Still in emergency. His liands were pretty 
badly burned. ” 

His face hadn’t gone unscathed either. That 
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was why he had looked so strange — his e)'e- 
brows w ere gone, and half his beard 

“What was he trying to do"^” 1 asked 

“Get a ladder up to Dad’s window I had to 
knock him down before he’d listen to nic ' 

“Poor Sean He must have been beside him- 
sell.” 

“He was drunk, Jordan said He tubbed his 
scraped knuckles ‘You don’t suppose I could 
have landed a blow if he’d been sober do vou?’’ 

'No, ’ 1 ailraitied 
I hanks 

Giles tame back with a couple ol pa])ci tups 
and I sipped the toflee, whuh w^as indted vilt 
11 anything else were needed to complete the 
catastrophes of that night, scans defection 
wtiultl have been it He hadn’t seen the fiic until 
It w'as loo late; he had been drinking, and 1 felt 
sure he had not been drinking altme b looked 
as if we were in foi another lound t)t heav^ 
guilt 

When Scan joined us he was attompamed bv 
an angry nuise You just get youisell batk 
downstairs, young — sir The doctor hasnt fin- 
ished with you ’’ 

“I'm finished with him, ' Scan said ‘Gel lost, 
honey.’ 

The skin on his face was bright red and shiny 
and blistered His beard was a ragged fringe His 
hands would have turned a sensitive stomach, 
but they didn’t bother me as much as the look 
in his eyes. 
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su down,” 1 said “Coifec? 1 11 hold it foi you ” 
No, thanks ” 

Ihe nurse stamped out, shaking her head 
s/an subsided slowly into a chan “You got him 
I' u he laid, addressing me 

[t was pure luck,’ I said with some vague 
not )n that (he disclaimer would make him leel 
a jiulc less guiliv ' ll the cat hadnt waked me — ” 
What cat" ioidan demanded ‘You didnt 
(til me that 

Iheie hasn’t been time to talk about 
Jk)lu inu< h 1 put my head in my hands The 
i t You know — Tibb 1 ve heard ol anunals 
loing that, smelling the smoke and rousing the 
['( ople m the house I don’t know what hap- 
[>t tied to hull I’m afraid he Why am I get- 
'uig so upset about the poot damned cat? ’ 

Mv voice rose to a wail Giles put his arm 
aioiiud m\ shoulders Heather dear you’re 
ihout to tall apart And high bloody time too. 

! 1 1 me take you home 

Home W'hat a beautilul w'oid 1 sat up and 
tubbed my ryes ‘Noi till wo find out about 
brank 1 didn’t know he had a bad heart ’Why 
dicln i somebody tell me he had a bad heart?” 

’What could vou have done about il^” (riles 
asked reasonably “You did what had to be done, 
and it was a hell of a lot more than most people 
could have ac complished ” 

I tried to gel him to go down the ladder,” I 
muttered My nose was running 1 wiped it on the 
back of my hand “He pushed me out of the way. I 
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didn’t even know you were there, Jordan. He 
knew. Why doesn t somebody tell me to shut up? ' 

‘Shut up," said somebody. 

Jordan, of course. 1 blew my nose on the tis- 
sue somebody else had handed me. Giles, ot 
course. Sean said again, like a recording, ' You 
got him out."’ No one spoke again. 

When the doctor finally came I knew by the 
look on his face what he was going to say. 
Doctors don't smile when they tell you some- 
body is dead. He (old us lo go home — home’— - 
and come back next day. 

‘ Thank God,” Giles .said sincerely. “.Now lei’s 
lend (0 the rest of you.' 

I creaked to my feet. Every joint felt as if it 
needed lubricating. 

“You can’t walk far, especially m that ensem- 
ble, ’ Giles said. “It's almost morning. I’ll go and 
bring the car round to the emergency entrance. 
Jordan, will you . . .Jordan? Are you all right?” 

Jordan hadn’t spoken, not even m response to 
the doctor. He turned an expressionless counte- 
nance toward Giles and nodded. 

“Comc along with Heather in a few minutes, 
then.” Giles said “You too, Sean; there.s plenty 
of room, if you don’t mind sleeping in ... in 
one of the children’s rooms ” 

‘T’ra staying,” Sean said. 

There was no arguing with a statement that 
had been pronounced with the flat finality of a 
basic truth. “Right,” Giles said. “Come later, if 
you like. Any time.” 
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Alter he had left the room I touched Sean’s 
shoulder '‘Let them take care of your hands.” 

'Don’t woriy about me,” Sean said. “Giles 
needs your 11 C more than 1 do.” 

‘ I suppose that’s true The worst is over for 
ii> and lord knows it could hav'c been a lot 
H<-rse lies still in limbo, not knowing whether 
ins son F ah\e or dead ” 

He s alive ” 

What do >ou mean?” 

He ne\ei went to Biimingliani He’s around 
h(.!e not lai awa\ Who do you think started 
'hat fiie^’ 
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Lxpaliuu frei oer all this stiru ot man 
4 mi^hl\ ma^t < Hut not without a plan 

FiMi \\ I ss\ )\ Mr ] / ) W 1 ii 1 1 1 

II vvcisri / iiif/uul> In luhJiisUrJ u/m nunUJ h' 

bclit've tht fiu had been dclikialeK ''Ot He had 
been ihc last m leave llic houst aiul he u is 
respi)nsible lot its If he had been in a 

hiniy ihinking about hi'> plans for that night 
he might have tailed to notice something vcioiig 
He would led responsible anyhow, but this the 
or) made him less negligent and when youie 
talking guilt, every little bit helps 

My thoughts ran into a dead end at about 
that point I was out on feet, barely capable 
of moving, completely incapable ot thinking 
about anything except a bed I shook my head 
helplessly at him, and staggered out 

Things got rather blurry after that When 1 
opened my eyes and saw jennet seated beside 
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the bed it took me a while to remember how I 
had gotten there. 

The room looked like an illustration from a 
home and garden magazine, all flowered chintz 
and tastefully coordinated colors. It was obvi- 
ously a guest room. There was a horrible taste 
in my mouth, and my lips were gummy. I pried 
tutm apart and sorted through the miscella- 
iioi'.us jumble in my head for an appropriate 
word. “Coffee,” I croaked, 

1 thought you’d say that. Back in a minute.” 

By the time she returned with a tray 1 had 
lound another word. “Frank?" 1 asked, taking 
the cup she oflered me. 

‘ Coming along nicely. 1 hey’ re planning to 
move him out of intensive care tomorrow.” 

‘ Have you seen him?” 

bhe shook her head. “No visitors allowed, 
r.xccpl Jordan, of roursc." 

That must have been some meeting. I won- 
der what they said to each other." 

“Nothing They stared at one another for a 
couple of minutes and then jedan left.” My 
skeptical expre.ssion produced a faint smile. 
“No, 1 wasn’t there, and no, 1 didn’t use clair- 
voyance. One of the nurses is a good customer 
of mine.” 

“Where is he? Where is — ” 

“If you’ll stop asking questions I’ll bring you 
up to date.” She crossed her legs. “Jordan is at 
the hotel. He’s taken a room for you too — if you 
want it. Giles said you were welcome to stay 
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here as long as you like He’s gone to the office 
I persuaded Sean to let me work on his hands 
Strange as it may seem, he has more confidence 
in my methods than in conventional medicine 
He’s gone back to the hospital I brought you 
some clothes, and a toothbrush and comb and a 
few other odds and ends More coffee^” 

Mutely 1 held out my cup She lefilled it Ironi 
the carafe, and I considered the information she 
had tattled oif so glibly I still had a lot ol ques- 
tions but she had icrtainly covered the main 
points 

1 was m Ciiles’s house- -and in his pajamas 
I hey wcic miles too big, even for me the 
sleeves kept untolliiig and sliding down over 
m> hand t'ibviously 1 touldn’l sta) in them or 
in his house jennet had provided me with tin 
necessary means to leave and a place to go An 
eUk lent woman jennet 

The gannents she had placed on a chair by 
the bed weren’t my style, but they were proba 
bly the best she could do on short notice I he 
full skirt had an elasticized waistband, one size 
Ills all, and a design that fc'atured stars, suns, 
and moons There was a matching Goddt*ss lop 
in pale blue, and even a pair ol sandals — with 
cats on them 

It hadn’t hit me till then Ihose bizarre gar- 
ments were my sole possessions Thanks to its 
slate roof the garage hadn’t burned, so I assumed 
my cat was mtact, but it was a rental car. Clothes, 
money, passport, credit cards; shoes, purse, lug- 
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gage everything I had owned was gone, 

including my past — ^the letters and snapshots, the 
greeting cards with their lovmg messages, the gifts. 

"Would you like something to eat^” Jennet 
-liked 

As a rule that question gets my attention, but 
ioi once I was too dazed to respond The sheer 
'iiormity ot the change in my life was difficult 
iv) .issmiilate all at once I shook my head. Then 
! thn w the blanket back and stood up 

I’m going to get diossed and go to the hotel, 
il \ou don’t mind driving me " 

Ihats what I'm here foi,” Jennet said. She 
was Kiokmg at my feet hidden bv the overlap- 
inng folds ol (iiless pajamas it didni require a 
lak ni for claircoyance to know what she was 
ihmking 

1 hoisted up the pajamas and headed lor the 
Iwihioom 


ii 


Jennet dropped me at the hotel We hadn’t 
talked much; 1 had thanked her, awkwardly but 
sincerely, for providing me with the things only 
a woman would think of, including shampoo 
and soap scented with a stiong clean herbal per- 
tume. I had to wash my hair twice to get nd of 
the faint, sickening smell of smoke. 

It look some nerve to walk into the lobby in 
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those clothes The skirt billowed around mv 
ankles and the top flapped and the sandals 
pinched my feet The> are quite large — my feet 
I mean However, 1 was received with flattering 
attention and outpouiings of sympathv and 
good will, apparently tht whole villagt was 
under the impression that 1 had been iht heio 
of the occasion Among the messages awaiting 
me was one from the editor of a local newspa 
per asking when — when, not if— he could send 
a icpoutr lo mtervKw me 

I fl(d for the elc\ator icinsing the unneces 
saiy assistame of a bellman Since I had the kt^ 
It clidnt occur to me to knock befoie I unloi kt'd 
the door and saw )orclan tnsconcc’d in a chan 
watching lelevii,ion 

Ihert was no bed in the room, only chairs 
and a sola and a coupk of tables 'Oh i said 
'They must have gi\en m< the wrong ke\ You 
of course hai c a suite ” 

‘/he suite ’ joidan coirected Sitting room 
and two bc'drooms Thats \ouis 1 lures a bolt 
on the inside of the door 

He returned his attention to the TV The pro- 
gram appealed to be a game show' It was the 
fust time 1 had ever seen Jordan do anything so 
frivolous But then he had lost eveiy'thing too 
His notes, his books, his sciipt Yc'ars ol work 
gone up in smoke 

“Wheie did you get the clothes?” 1 asked He 
was wearing tan slacks and a while shirt, nei- 
ther of which fit very well 
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•‘Giles.” He looked me over, from sandals to 
damj! hair, his lip curling. “New wardrobes are 
definitely in order for both of us. We ll deal with 
iliat problem tomorrow morning.” 

I sat down, more suddenly than 1 had 
intended, on the sofa. "I don't have any money. 
Oi credit cards.” 

"“The old man has all the credit you’ll ever 
need ” 

i can’t take — ’ 

■\ou'll have to, unless you plan to go around 
dtessed like a raggle-tagj,’le gv^fisy for the rest of 
tin- veeek. ‘ He pointed the remole at the telcvi- 
■Mon set. I he screen went dark. “Don’t be disin- 
genuous,” he said loughly. “The least he can do 
IS replace what you lost. You saved his file. And 
mine, (or what ihal’s worth.” 

] thought ol him standing by his lather’s bed- 
side with that same closed-in look, too proud to 
display his lechngs, and Frank glowering back 
at him, too stubborn to admit his, and of the 
waste of something as precious as it was forever 
at risk. 

“It’s worth a lot to him,” I said, choking with 
rage. “Worth more than Iris own. 1 wasn't the 
one who saved your life. I didn’t even know 
you’d come back. He was barely conscious when 
I dragged him into my room and ttied to gel him 
to go down that ladder, but he knocked me 
down — knocked me flat! — he was so frantic to 
get to you. If you could have seen his face , . 

I didn’t really expect he’d dissolve in tears or 
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thank me, m broken accents, for breaking down 
the barriers between him and his father What 1 
really expected was that he’d sneer at me for 
being a sentiinenlal jerk, or yell at me lot being 
an interfenng sentimental ]erk He didnt sa\ 
anything Not a muscle m his face moved 

“And )ou ” I said You knew about his bad 
heart Thais why vou wcie living there instead 
ol locating m a cii) with a majoi hbiary oi uni 
versitv — to be near him in case he needed yon 
Not that you’d ever admit it Men' HoiitstK 1 
wonder sometimes how >c*u- 

Ihe telephone lang Jordan puked ii u]i His 
end ol the ensuing convetsation vcisiit veu 
illuminating It consisted solelv ol monosvUa 
hies — VC'S no nghi line I hen he held the 
mstnimenl out to me 

1 shied back Its not that reportci is it^ 
Anno) ante — the lust tmoiion he had dis 
plaved lor several minutes --darkened his lau 
I’ll deal wath the reporters just pass them on to 
me No, us (jiles 
“tih ” 

‘ You will no doubt ask him to join us lor dm 
ner,’ Jordan said Jeniiei suggested we have it 
sent up here Seven, il >ou tan wait that long 
He went into his room and closed the door 
1 did ask tjiles to join us, after I had thanked 
him for his hospitality and his pajamas and 
reassured him as to my state ol health 
“Not tonight. I’m alraid ” 

It wasn’t like him to be so bnef, without 
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explanations or apologies. “What’s wrong?” I 
asked. 

“1 can't pull the wool over your eyes, can I?” 
He hesitated for a moment. “I hadn’t meant to 
ull you. You've got enough to worry about just 
now.” 

v^h, my God. Yim don’t mean — ’ 

' "I don’t think it can be Bobby, ” Giles said 
quickly “Ihere are, tragically, only too many 
imssmg children. But they want me to have a 
loi^k anti of course I must. Brighton. I’ll proba- 
l)!\ drive straight back. ' 

"Gall me as soon as you know. Any nine ” 

“I will. Oh, and I'd appreciate it if you w'ouldn’t 
ineiition this to anyone — e.xcepi Jennet, of course. 

1 don’t want it to get back to Lindsay. It’s probably 
.1 false alann, and iheie's no seicse m wturying her 
unnecessarily. Shes been prostrate ever since she 
fieard about the fire ” 

“Oh You’ve seen her?” 

‘No 1 went there hoping ti> see Laura, but I 
wasn’t allowed in. Darling I mu' t go. I’ll ring 
\ou later ' 

After I had replaced the receiver I stood look- 
ing vacantly around the room, wondering what 
to do next. One answer immediately suggested 
Itself. I filled the electric kettle and plugged it in. 

I hen I knocked on the door ol Ionian’s room, 

“Do you want a cup of tea?” 

The most definite “no” 1 had ever heard 
thundered back at me. I filled my owm cup and 
went to the window'. 
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The hotel was one of the tallest buildings in 
the old part of town, which wasn’t saying 
much. 1 could see roofs below, slate and tile 
and an occasional quaint bit of thatching, and 
beyond them the clustered little boxes of 
recent development. They looked as if they 
were huddled together for protection against 
the green folds of the hills that closed in 
around them. 

Giles was probably already on his way to 
Brighton. Alone, sick with anticipation and 
dread, liven ii the dead child wasn't his, it 
would be a horriblt' experience. .Someone 
should have gone wath him. 1 would have 
offered, but I knew he wouldn’t have let me. 

At least he didn’t have Lindsay with him, 
keening and wringing her hands and lainting in 
coils. She really must be in bad shape or shed 
have showed up before this, to offer lea and 
sympathy to the victims. Physical collapse 
seemed an excessive reaction to the news; no 
one had been killed, and Jordan, the only one 
she really gave a damn about, wasn't even hurt. 

! could think of one reason w'hy she might 
have fallen apart. Maylx* Sean wasn’t the only 
one w'ho suspected the fire might have been 
deliberately set. The same gri.sly possibility 
must have occurred to Giles; it would ride with 
him, like a skeletal shape in the passenger seal, 
all the way to Brighton. Which was worse — to 
know your son was dead, or to wonder if he was 
guilty of attempted murder? 
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jordan emerged from his Ian shortly before 
seven to find me watching television, or at least 
stanng at the screen The phone had rung sev- 
( tal times I had not answered it He must have, 
' for I had heard his voice droning on at consider- 
j[>le length 

T)o \ou want a dnnk he inquired 
1 ve alreadv had one 1 mduated the mini- 
bar ‘ Yes 

Yoi< mean you want another one’ ’ 
s 1 don t tare what 

(ictnng drunk doesnt litlp \ou know 
1 Jon’i kiiow^ 1 figutdl It was woith a try 
! guess one mon wont hurl )ou ” He 
handed mo a glcws and sal down next to me 
Ut lebing (or the t mou he tinned off the 1 V 
I was w.dchmg that 

No, you w'eicnt Pay attention, ihcie arc a 
few things vou netd to know Datl’s ofluc is 
handling the pul)licif\ riieic has bctii, is you 
should know, quite a lot You wall tefer inquiries 
to me, I will rcfci them to the ofiiic Neiilier of 
Us has any comment Any comment at ill, got 
that^’ He didn’t wail foi an answer or a ques- 
lion “('ertain members of the administrative 
staff are on their way here You don’t need to 
know their names I hey will stay in Preston to 
he near the hospital As soon as Dad can be 
moved — most probably day after tomorrow — 
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he’ll be transported to a pnvate hospital near 
l^ndon to recuperate You will accompany liim 
You will — ’ 

‘Wait just a damned minute' ’ I put down in' 
glass “Where do you get this ‘>ou will’ stulf 
Why should 1 accompany him anywhere ’ 

“Because he wants you lie’s been asking to 
see vou all day At the lop of lus lungs 

That shuttered lacc ot his ga\t nothing avsay 
but there was a note in his voiie ttiat deflaied 
nu like a ptickcd balloon 1 ^^cnl on th( dekn 
sivc 

‘Why didn’t sou sav so' Id base gout i 
thought he wa-.nt allowed visitors 

‘ Ht wasnt Wt’ll visit him tomorrow mtl vou 
tan argiK with him about vour tumie plans it*- 
betwten the two ol you Im lusl passing on 
orders 

Right,” 1 muttered ObviousK 
Whats that supposed to mtan^ 

‘Nothing ’ Whv should he care about niv 
luture plans^ \nd win should ' tait whether ht 
taretP I rank was tonterned about me that 
should have been enough 

Tm Sony about vour dissertation 1 said Is 
everything gone^” 

He looked at me in surprise “What' Oh 
that Yes, it’s gone ” 

‘ Didn’t you back up your tiles?” 

"Of course The backup files were m my 
study loo Not very smart, was it?” 

“Can you do it again?” 
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Nice ol >ou lo take an inkiest, jordan said 
I I Duidnl tell whether he was being sarcastu He 
v\cnt on in the same calm voice, ‘1 mlend to try, 
U an\ rate Til have to ask toi an extension, and 
hoi« a majiir conllagiation will be (onsidcted a 
nasonable excuse I uckii> 1 still have the malc- 
na I btund in Nottingham I wms too tired last 
'nj?hi to take it out ot the car, so it survived ’ 
Thais where you were — in Nottingham I 
meant to ask, but there hasnt been time And it 
licln t seem vcr\ imponani ’ 

It isnt important — not eompaied with other 
things t iound w-hat I hoped to (ind, though 
Had !M) trouble locating the old gent ox extract- 
ing his family papers from him he was 
dt. lighted at im interest I hats why 1 was able 
m come back sooner than I expected I haven’t 
had a chance to examine the matenal yet but 
trom what he told me — 

A knock at the door mteiiupted him He got 
up stiffly and slowly As nc>u said, it isn’t 
impoiiant That must be room sc vice ’ 

it was Jennet followed the xaiter and lus 
can she told him wed serve ourselves and then 
banded me a couple of parcels 

It occurred to me that you didiit have a 
nightgown, she explained ‘The proprieties 
must be observed ” 

‘They certainly will be,’ I said, holding the 
garment out at arms length Long sleeved, high 
necked, pm tucked and ruffled and dripping 
wnth crochet, it was white with little flowers 
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embroidered on the yoke 1 could sec Queen 
Victoria in that nightgown tiptoeing shyly into 
Albert’s room 

“That’s all there was m stock Jennet said 
with one ol her enigmatic smiles ‘ Do vou iniiul 
if I join vou for dinnei^ \nd 1 wouldnt s<i\ no 
to a dnnk it anyone weu kind enough to ofh r 
1 tossed the nightgown (oer a (hair and 
investigated the other panel while jonlan 
opened the bottle of wine that had eoine with 
the food My thanks this time weu sineeu and 
heaitklt 

Books' Ciod bliss vou Jennet 
I wasnt sure what voud like se 1 biought a 
selection 

‘Just so long as it isn’t witehe*s I II even settle 
lor angels 

Is (jilcs coming"* Jordan asked 
No I he remindei tasi a cold shadow vnet 
my pleasure “lies on his wav to Biighti'n The 
police found a body 

“Pool devil Iordan said You knew jennet’ 

‘ Yt's 1 wanted to go with him but he lefused 
It may not be Bob the bod> was Cth I ord 1 
don’t want to think about it I ets cat shall we"* 
“And dnnk,’ 1 said, helping myselt to the 
wine Nobody had offeicd me any 

“Yes, why not^ None of us has to dnv^e, and 
It’s been a long day Jordan, you look done in 
“It’s the result of dealing with mv father’s 
business associates," Jordan said dryly 

I had not had a long day, but I w’as still tired 
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and I had missed at least one meal I ate too 
much and ! probably drank too niueh and I let 
the others do most of the talking 1 tned not to 
think about Giles It wasn’t until 1 was morosely 
polishing oH a pu\e of cake that 1 remembered 
someone else 

Hovv is Sean d«)mg^ Is hi here or still at the 
liospitaP 

I wondered when you’d ask Jordan said 
I h< lieklenes> of women' Hes gone back to 
till liouse 

What’ I dropped m\ lork W-'hat house? 
It^ gone '^melv Ihere lant be m> thing left 
of It 

rhi cottage wasn t d imaged 

But he shouldn’t be there alone' flow did he 
get ihcie’ He can’t drive with his hands 

‘He 11 be lou< hed to know that you were con- 
cerned, Joidan said ‘ Pcihaps you d like some- 
one to tun you out ihcic so yoti can tuck him 
intc< hed and open been cans fo him 

Stop that, jordaii,’ jenr n ordered She 
sounded like his mother Not his father, frank 
would not have been amused He’ll he all right. 
Heather Someone's looking after him ’ 

' Ah, ' I said “Doreen? ’ 

“Mis Greenspan 

1 had picked up niy fork 1 dropped it again 
“1 thought she was afraid to stay there at mghl ” 
“Wdratcver gave you that idea?” jennet asked 
smoothly “She has a home of her own, and a 
husband. She prefers to be with him, hut this 
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was an ernergetuy Scan felt the place shouldnt 
be leh unguaidcd ” 

‘That’s not why Sean is (here ’ I *)aid ‘He 
could ha\t found someone else to keep an en 
on the plate He’s looking loi evidence ot arson 

‘I hope he s not, Jordan said toolK ‘H he 
interferes with the official investipation tht\ 11 
arrest him 

“flu police’ 1 staled at him I thought vou 
thought — 

Reading minds is not voui foitc 1 said Scan 
was dnmk last night Hed ceitamK bci n drink 
mg and its unde isiandahle that he would want 
to find a scapegoat What more obvious scape 
goat than that imsciable child’’ Howewtr. in a 
case like this there will be an investigation 
Dads own security people would insist on it 
even if there were no othei — Jennet’ Cnab her 
Heather, shes going to — 

She didrit lall she caught htrsdf hands gup 
pmg the aim of the chair and straightened up 
she had gone pale, but w^hen she spoke hei 
voic e was steady 

1 dont understand Arc sou saving the file 
wasn’t an accident’’ I hat Bob 

“I’m saying we don’t know Are sou sure 
you re all right’ 

‘ Yes quite lell me 

‘\^ell ’’ Jordan rubbed hes foichead 1 didn’t 
take the idea senously at first 1 vt been thinking 
about It, though and there are a few odd indica- 
tions 1 he wiring in the house was new. Dad had 
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the entire system replaced I got home a little 
after tuelve and went in through the kitchen 
door There wasn't the slightest sign of anything 
wrong then, not even the smell of smoke, yet 
two hours latci that side of the house was an 
inferno There ate eertainly grounds lor an 
investigation ” 

Yes all right,’ Jennet muttered “I see But 
\vh\ Bob’’ 

Ills ictoid Jordan said bluntly I’m not 
actusing him Jennet but i lant think ol ain- 
ont else whod be hkel) to do such a thing 
lather s enemies prefei more subtle methods ” 

'It wasnt Babb'S/ Jennet said It ^aiii have 
ot en 

She didnt elalx'raie, and neither ol us asked 
htf to it was obvious to me that her denial and 
distress were on (Tile->s aLCount she louldn’t 
seem to have the subject of the hn , though, she 
kept asking cpiestuins and demanding details 
Most ol those detail w\ie on*''' only I tcmld 
supply, I went ovii the whole dung, horn the 
cat prodding me awake to th< splintery descent 
Irom the roof ol the veranda By the tune 1 fin- 
ished 1 was piactically babbling, I hadn’t real- 
ized how much it would bother me to relive 
those memones Jordan listened with an air of 
patient boredom, though he hadn’t hcjid all the 
facts either When my vou e > irted to wobble 
he interrupted 

"Enough already Have another piece ol cake ’’ 
“Bastard,” I saicl gratefully 
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“Leave my mother out of this. Why don’t you 
go to bed?” 

Jennet took the hint I took my proper 
Victonan mghtie and my books and retired to 
my room, leaving Jordan leie-a-tfitc with the 
television set 1 fell asleep in the middle of a 
lovely story about werewolves, but I tame 
awake instantly when the phone rang 

He said, as 1 had known he would I'm sonv 
to have waked you 

‘ For God’s sake Giles’’ 

‘ No ” he said quickly “Ir wMsn’i 
“ 1 hank hea\ en 
’ Yes ’ 

I m so glad vou let rnt know (>ei soim it si 
now 

You too, lose 1 11 Ting m>u unnorrow 
He didnt hang up right away I s.u with flu 
phone lt> ni\ car listening to las quiet bieath 
mg, until Ik broke the loniuction 


We duln t lca\e lor the hospital until late the 
tollowing rnoiumg Jordan was ni an even lender 
mood than usual he had spent several hours on 
the phone, and from tune to time when I went 
to the sitting room to gel another nibble of 
breakfast I would hear him shouting at who- 
e\ei was on the othci end 

I had a few calls too One was from Jennet 
She wanted to see me — alone 

For one of those little chats, or was she going 
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lo propose another expedition into a place 1 
didn’t want to explore? Either way, 1 wasn’t sorry 
I had a legitimate excuse to postpone the plea- 
sure. ' We’ie leaving for the hospital as soon as 
jondan gets off the phone, and then he’s going to 
take me to buy some clothes. At least 1 hope so. ’ 

she must have been at the shop; I heard 
someone’s voice, and Jennets response’ ‘ I’ll be 
iherc m a minute” Then she said, 'You’ll be 
vMth Jordan today? Good. Slay with him. Call 
me as soon as you gel back.” 

More orders, even moie annoving than 
Jordan’s because lhe> made no sense "Why 
don’t )ou just tell me what this is ail about I 
deinaiided. 

‘Its about . ” she hesiiated, and then went 
on ‘About your future plans Are you going to 
1 ondon with Frank ? ' 

“For heaven’s sake, leiinet, 1 haven’t had lime 
to think, much Itss make plans If Frank warns 
me 1 probably will go to 1 ondon, he's a sick 
man and deserves--” 

‘ AH right all right. I’m cmning,” Jcnni t yelled. 
In a slightly lower voice she said, addressing me 
ilus time, “Fve got to go. |usi stay with Jordan 
You’re sale with him ” 

She hung up and so did I In addition to 
being annoyed, I was a little hurt. She didn't 
have to be so obvious about getting nd of me, 
or insult my intelligence with hints of imminent 
danger. She had seen it in her crystal hall, no 
doubt, and would tell me all about it when we 
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met. “Safe ’wuh Jordan" implied I wasn’t sate 
with other people Like, for instance, Giles. 

He had been the first to call. He had asked 
me to have dinner with him that evening, 
lennet needn’t have been so iinsuhile. 1 would 
probably never see Giles again There was no 
icason for me lo come hack to the area 

The third telephone call was ihc most sui* 
pnsing As MHin as I indsay identilieei heiscll I 
said, “Jordan is e>n the olhei phone 

She said that was quite all right, she Wranicd to 
talk with me anyhow How was 1? How was I lank 
getting on^ Were we comfortable at the hoteP 
Was there anything she could do loi any of us^ 

1 said all the projXT things and aski'd how' she 
was. Big mustake bhe told me, at length, about 
how shorked she had been to hear of the fne shr 
wanted lo know all about it She wanted to know 
all about cvery'tlimg— especially my future plans 
1 had to admit she was more polite than Jennet 
She saul she was sony I was leaving so soon and 
asked if we could get togethci before 1 went lea, 
luneh. dinnei, whaievei ^ 

Praving that Jordan wviuld bang on my door 
and announce it was time for us to go, 1 made 
excuses, some true, some not Lmally I said. “I’ve 
got to hang up, t mdsay Joidan is yelling for me 
You know how he is when he’s m a hurrv ’’ 
she said, yes, she did 

Wlien Jordan finally emerged I was making a 
shopping list. U was deprcssingly long “Ready 
he asked. 
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‘iVe been ready for over an hour ” 

He glanced at the breakfast irav “You haven’t 
eaten all the rolls ’ 

W'e went out through a back ontraiue and 
skulked through alleys to reach (he ear —a 
rental, 1 assumed, since rl wasn’t his 

“Is ail this necessary^’ I inquired, as wc 
headed out ol town 

No, Vui doing u because \ en)o\ ptaMiig \ude 
and seek I his, said jordan slannning his loot 
down and roaring past a van, ‘is my talhei’s 
normal life style ’ 

And \ou hate it 'lou dont have to lake it out 
on me 

He sUi kened speed a little 1 ve made 
anangemonts for your name to be added to one 
ol the toiporate accounts You’ll get ihc card 
toda\ You will be picked up at the hotel tornor- 
low and drivi n to I ondon You’ve a reservation 
ai the Saioy The car and drivei will be at your 
disposal while you’re there, and someone iiom 
the office will acconijiam vi'u i” die embassy to 
help with airangemcnts lor a ne'v passpoit 

Alter a moment 1 ^aid temperately, ‘Is that 
all?" 

'No But that’s all you need to know now. 
One ol Dad's people will be m touch as soon as 
vou arrive in London, he oi ske wall help you 
with the other arrangements ' 

“Have you bought my plane ticket back to 
the States?” 

His hands lightened on the wheel;. “1 jnsi 
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want to get vou out of here Once you re in 
1 ondon you tan dt) as you like ” 

1 will 

Ndther of us spok*’ again until we nachtd 
the hospital I aking mv arm Jordan hurried int 
into the ekvator Wc got t(uiU a few tiinous 
looks and no wonder M\ oullit wasnt ari\ 
inort eittiUiu than otlurs I had s(tn but if I 
hatl been a s(tunt\ guard I would have wtopptii 
Jordan before he trossid ilu lobbv In lh mu 
wrinkled ill luting gaiinints he bad worn du 
ila\ btlem darkh scowling he lot'ked hki i 
gangsti 1 

As soon IS w« geu euU of thi tUvatc'i In wa 
pouiKcd on b) -.eveial peoph -sonu of iht 
ones whose names 1 duint rued to know I gath 
end because he diilni imnHhKe us One (>1 llu 
men wlui lookeil like a pre>sperous banker e\ 
elaimed, Miss Iradcscant' lhank geHidrusN 
vou re Jien he s be* n asking lor vou 

111 l)ci bo has Jc'rdan s.ud Cio ahead 
Heather Ihais his room llu second on du right 
An nl >ou coming^ 

No 

The nanu less one*- — two nun anti a woman 
all carrynng but (casts all dresst'd like hankers- - 
surrounded him and escoiied him loward the 
waiting room 

The room looked like a flower shop — or a 
(uneral home f rank looked very pathetie flat on 
his back, hands motionless on the white spread — 
until he opened his eyes They were dim and dark 
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at first, but when he recognized me a ghost of the 
got tl old wicked sparkle appeared 

*lina!l\' he multeied ‘Wheie have \ou 
‘hx ir 

1 was on!) allowed ten mmulcs and he spent 
most ol It telling me what he wanted me to tlo He 
h. <1 it all woiked out )oidan might have been 
,utk with making the arr.ingements but I didn’t 
vioubt tht tnerall plan wa^ Franks 1 aigned about 
.<'1111 o( the tleiails, Ix'cause 1 thought it would 
uiuee Inni and liven him up hut t diilnt ir) to 
'\u’gt ibi suh|e(t It was s.ifei than some ol the 
K.pii'. Ik might ha'e asked about Win n the nurse 
pok( d I’er head m and niadt ge'-iurc at me, lie 
u)kt h( 1 to g.) to hell in almost his old Ih'How 

Shame on you, i said Svu h language' 111 
SI e )ou tomonow 1 rank ’ 

I was holding his hand His lingers tighteiud 
'itui will wont vnu' >oull sia> with me'’ 

\s long a^ you need me Cicnil) I withdrew 
an hand Now get souk rest and stop bullying 
tht nurses 

1 dulnt get to meet the nameless ones at all 
that dav Jordan was in the waiting room with 
them looking beleaguered, as soon as I appeared 
he jumped up look my hand, and towed me 
out, leaving them waving foldeis at him 
‘^Thai w'asn’l very nice 1 said 
“You doni know anything about if, so kindly 
refrain from comment He rhnist an envelope 
at me “Here’s your credit card and travel confir- 
mation.” 
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“What am 1 supposed to do with it? I don’t have 
a purse and there are no pockets in this skirt.” 

“Oh. Yes, that had better be the next project. 1 
suppose you expect to be fed, too.” 

1 waited until we were in the car and he had 
backed out of the parking space before I 
answered. ‘Just take me back to Troyian.” 

“Why, in Gods name?” 

“So 1 can get my car. I’m sure Frank ordered 
you not to let me out of your sight, hut I'm sick of 
being treated like a tw'o year old and 1 won’t have 
you standing around sighing and looking patieni 
while I shop, and 1 can teed myself ” 1 openeii the 
envelope. The card was silvet. Oi was u plat- 
inum? “I’m going to pay it back,” 1 groveled. 
“You're going the wrong way. Turn around.” 

"Don't be childish. We’re prac tically there ” 
Which we were: the hospital was on the out- 
•skirts of the town, jorclan continued, "I have no 
intention of standing around watching you buy 
clothes. I'd rather be manually strangled I’ll 
meet you in an hour — there, at that restaurant. 
If you don’t want to eat you can watch rnc. I 
missed breakfast." 

He had almost finished his lunch by the time 
1 joined him. “I’m only twenty minutes late,’" I 
announced, before he could complain. “And Tm 
not finished, either.” 

In silence Jordan appraised me and 1 returned 
the compliment He had acquired slacks, shirt 
and jacket, and, I presumed, the accompanying 
underpinnings, and one smallish suitcase. I was 
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Vi. earing one of my new outfits — slacks, shirt 
intl jacket — and carrying my new purse I piled 
mv parcels on and under and around the vacant 
( hairs and sat down He handed me a menu 
No comment^ I inquired 
\(>u look fine 

Thank \ou ” I had had time lu think about 
• hat I wanted to say and 1 prot ceded to say it 
I dont want to stait a fight Jordan I just want 
H> git a few things straight I’ll hang around 
until Frank is btitcr, if that’s what he wants 
Ih s gi>t some gooh notion that Tm a mascot oi 
s lod-lutk chaim though wh). ht should tling 
lo that idea after Ik almost got ki!lt«l 

Ih( ke> word IS almost Jordan said impas- 
‘'ivt as a toad ‘If you hadnt hern theit he 
wr'uld have died 

Who knows what would have happened^ 

' rank thinks 1 was srm hen hy God or fate or 
'inuthing as pait of some itcrnal paiiem I 
dont hut mv opinion is irielrvarit Right now 
he netds me oi thinks hr. dots which is the 
sunt thing, so 111 stick Whtn he doesni m cd 
nit anvnion 1 11 be on in\ wav 
W ht re ^ 

1 dont know yr t But 1 m closer to knowing 
than I was a week ago What vou said that 
night abtiut hating and blaming You liad a 
htll of a nervt saying it but you were right 1 
think I’m on the mad to recovery now It will 
take a while, but Ive made a start No, don’t 
intemipt me, if I lose track of what 1 want to 
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say rU never gel through this. There’s one more 
thing. I don’t know exactly how to put it . ’'1 

gestured imtably at a man who was standing 
next to my chair “What does he want^” 

“He’s the waiter,” Jordan said in a stifled 
voice “If I v\ere to hazard a guess, 1 d suspect he 
wants to take youi order ” 

‘Oh I doni care Coffee and a sandwich 
Cheese or ham or something ” 

“You must have something serious on youi 
mind if you can't concentrate on loi»d ” Wa\mg 
the waitei aveav Joidan studied me intenth 
1 here was the queerest look on his ta».c ‘Mavix 
this isn’t the time oi the place— ’ 

‘No, I have to say u now’ 1 took a deep 
breath “^ou’re |ealous Oh, 1 don’t blame you i 
would be too if my father took a fancy to some 
unknow n nobodv just to spue me You needii t 
worry I don’t want I lanks monev 1 ni going to 
repav every penny and 1 don’t want The 
wolds I had meant to say wouldn’t come out 
They weren’t true I tried again T dont want 
anything of his that is rightfully yours You 
don’t have to be so all-fired anxious to get nd of 
me Ycni and tvinybody else’ I thought 
Damn it' ''i\'hat does he want now ■* 

1 glared at the unfortunate waiter He 
deposited a plate on the table and fled 
Jordan’s face had undergone an alarming 
senes of transformations It was now darkly 
flushed. “Who wants to get nd of you?’ he 
asked in a strangled voice. 
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“Besides you? Lindsay, of course. That didn't 
hurl my feelings much, but I thought Jennet 
was beginning to like me " 

“What makes you think she doesn’t?” 

I repeated the conversation I had had with 
jcnnol that morning His color gradually sub- 
-^uled and when I wound down he sard mildly, 
t ai vour sandwK h You’ie doing Jennet an 
'injustite km may not believe m her powers, 
hut she does, genuinely and sincerely " 

T)o you ’ 

No ol course not reelings, hum lu s, what 
oei \ou tall them, are prompted l)v sulxon- 
Mious woine> or desins 1 think its tinitern for 
>>)u not dislike, that prompted this one 

* had ni) own opinion aboui (hat Suhton- 
‘•iioU’. mayhc, hut Jinmt had oiu reason to 
want me out ol town, and it tame under the 
heading ol de-sires not coiiteni 

N< - < eunmcni Jordan mt|uired 

Nt) 

Have you linished what you wanted to say^” 

Yes ’ 

‘ Do you want to hi ar what else I think? 

‘ No ” 

Damn it ’ Jordan said savagely 
He wasn’t talking te* me Ihe waiter started to 
back away Jordan plucked the e heck out of liis 
hand and the man retreated 1 doubted he weiuld 
return. 

“Let's get e>ut of here, Jordan said 

Jordan graciously allowed me another hour 
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to finish my shopping He even earned my 
packages to the car No reason why he shouldn t 
be gracious now that I was doing what he 
wanted He seemed abstracted Once or twice he 
started to speak, glanced at me and tell silent It 
11 had been anybody but Jordan 1 would have 
said he was embariassed about something 
though I couldn t imagine what 

I insisted on one thing and that v\as the 
retrieval ol rny rental car lie gave m with poor 
giace and as we turned into the (amiliai lane I 
asked Have sou hetm thcie sm< i thi lire** 

No and Im not keen on vitving the rums 
You wont like it eilln i 

We ought to st< how St an is making out 
Iordan made a ludt noise 
•surely not with Mrs Ciretnspan I said 
We found hci m the kiiclnn ol the tottag' 
having i cup of tea 'she gneted me with a rinn 
hie of plcasuu produced a plate of cookie^ am I 
invited Us to ha\e a cup with her |(sidan said 
w'e didnt have time 1 told Jenkins ! d meet her 
at the hotel at tivi 

I deduced that Jenkins was the woman who 
had been at the hospital- tlie only female 
among the nameless What lor I asked 

It was none ot mv business, and the look Jordan 
gave me said as much “Signing things Ihey give* 
cm to me 1 sign cm Lets get vour car 
‘uo on bac k to the hotel Thcies no point in 
youi Slaying " 

“When are you ’ He glanced at Mrs 
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oret nspan and started again “1 may as well 
have a word wath Sean while I’m hcie. You said 
he was at the garage, Mrs. Greenspan?” 

Sean wasn’t m the garage. He was standing by 
ihe blackened rubble that had been the kitchen. 

! had a feeling he had '.pent a good many hours 
ip that same position 

jordan had been right I didn’t like it Two of 
Mie chimneys anil a section of the wall of the 
iioith wing still stood, but everything else wa.s 
gone — a pile of buincd, broken fragments as 
high as my head Ihe most horrible things were 
the bus and pieces that were siill identifiable — a 
i.isi non frying pan, the oven dooi the lower 
part of an aluminum ladder It must have been 
the one Sean had used. The top half had melted 
I mo a fused shapeless mass 

Sean greeted jordan with a nod. With me he 
\^as more forthcoming “Hi, Heather Have you 
seen tin* old man yet?” 

‘ Yes, this morning He s doing okay. How are 
you ’ 

“Not bad ’ He certainly looked a lot better 
than he had Except for the bandages on his 
hands and the blistered skin on his wrrsts and 
forearms, he was lelativcly undamaged. The 
skin on his forehead was peeling and someone 
had tnmmed his beard. Without that impressive 
black bush the resemblance to joi.n the Younger 
was gone 

The portrait was gone too. The rare books, 
the lettet from Roger Fallon, all the treasures 
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Frank had collected — I would regret their loss 
for a long time hut they were inconsequential 
( ompared to the things that had survived 

[ headed for the gaiagc leaving Sean and 
Jordan talking The doois were open f\ert 
thing looked so normal ii seemed abnormal 
alter the total rum of the house except thn 
the Bentley was covered with a faint tiliii ol 
dust Poor Stan It must dii\< him cra^v to see 
that dust on his behned and not be abU tt> let 
his hands 

I staittd towaul nn (ai and then umiinbcud 
something I had unat ( ountabl) o\ei looked 
“Damn it* 1 exdaimed 

Now what"' |('rdan asked Ht aivi ‘'uiti had 
followed me 

The keys 1 dont have the damn ktvs thev 
weie m mv puise 

You should ha\c thought of that befou you 
diaggtd me all the way «)ut here 
You didnl think of it either* 

‘You dont nc(d the car anvw'ac Yourc kav 
mg tomoi row 

‘Yes 1 No 1 m not* Ihcv wont be moving 
f rank lomortow hes not well enough yet It 
was only a guess but his eves shifted and I 
knew 1 was right He was so frantic to get me 
out of his life he had made aiiangements to 
send me to I ondon ahead of F rank 

‘You couldnt stand u for anothci twenty four 
hours^’ I demanded funously “You can just 
cancel your damned car and dnver for tomor- 
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tow 1 U go when I'm good and ready, and I’ll fig- 
ure out some way — " 

How about the extra key?' Sean inquired 
W hat extra Do voii have it?" 

I h huh I look It off vour keyiing before I 
!t turned it Figuied you wouldiit notice one 
w.'s missing It was the old mans idea,’ he 
iildtd quickly 

\nd a good idea as it turned our Hadn’t 
vou better get going Jordan^ You dont want to 
1 « t p Irnkiiis waiting ’’ 

fordan turned on his heel and sialkid awa) 
W hat was that all about'* ’ Sean asked 

t''h just one of Jordan’s little games Never 
mud \rt you managing all light? id have 
vome out before this if i hadn’t known Mrs 
I it( t nspan was here 

Thanks 1 inquired about you loo, in case no 
one mentioned it His smile stretched the 
^uiked skin of hs lips I hey were shiny with 
ointment of some kind Arc >ou in a huiry? 

1 ome and sit for a few ininuies 
Okay ' 

I thought he intended to go back to the cot- 
Mge but instead he led the way toward the tabic 
and chairs under the oak tree I turned my chair 
so 1 wouldn’t have to look at the blackened 
wreckage The sun shone bright and warm on 
the green grass, and the old tei ace wall was 
outlined m shadow 

“I wonder if Frank intends to go ahead with 
the garden work,” 1 said 
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Sean lifted his left foot onto his nght knot 
“Sure lie’ll be back You couldn’t kill the old 
man AMth a blowtoic h ” He waned tor a monie in 
watching, me Then he said, ‘It was arson 
Heather A team was out here this morning ’ 

‘That was quick 

‘You can get anvthmg you want as quick as 
you want if you u working for Franklin Karim 
Sean ^ald ‘ I hey 11 locatt thi kid btforc long 
Not lh<* cop*- they aren’t w'orth shit Our peo 
pie ’ 

‘ Sean, you cant be certain — 

“Who else could it have been*” He un< rossed 
his legs and leaned toward me Ihe doctor must 
have givcm him something for pain his eyi s 
were blackly dilated ‘!l was an amateiu job 
Heather (lasolim and kerosene splashed all 
over the kitchen Whoever did it knew how and 
wheie to shoit the alarm It didn’t go off 1 was 
asleep — ves and Id been dunking 1 admit 
that — but 1 d have heaicl it 

“I didnt hear anvthmg eithci But how would 
a child— ' 

He waved this objection away “He’s thirteen 
Boys that age build pipe bombs and hot-wire 
cars and strip down auiomaiu weapons He’s 
been here a number of times, poking and prying 
and asking questions They found one of his 
secret hiding places this afierncHin — a tumble 
down shed, not far Irora his grandinothci s 
house He had stockpiled jerricans of gas, theie 
were a couple still there ” 
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It was a damning indictment, and given the 
bov's past record hombly convincing “Where 
do >ou think he is now’” 

' There ” Sean’s bandaged hand indicated the 
,iinglc ‘Mavbc not all the time, but he’ll be 
hatk 

\n(l Scan would be waiting foi him The look 
on Scan’s lace, the way he sat, senses aleit and 
.kiisi_les flexed like a fightei leady to attack, 
(urned me cold Such a passion fot revenge 
igainst a boy — still a child for all Scan had said, 
loi all Bobbv had done — was exaggerated, 
unnatural The slight figure in ihr neat sihool 
nnilorm of blue sweater and gray slacks had 
I >oked so harmless 

1 wondeied if Scan had spent the nigli! here 
under ihe big tree ears alert foi the slightest 
sound eves fixed on ihi looming dark mass 
I hat strange unnatural growth had become a 
sMiibol of ever)th ng wrong the sonice and the 
liKUs of all the danger 1 Knew that was sill) and 
superstitious, but il 1 had had a chain saw m my 
hands at that moment 1 d have atiickcd «, hack- 
ing and slashing 

Then I saw the creature walking slowly across 
the glass My cry of surprise bi ought Sean out 
of his chair in a single spnng 

'It’s just the cat, ’ I said quickly ‘Or is it the 
>ame one^ Tibb — Tibb, is that you ’ 

His tail flipped up and he broke into a trot. 
People were sitting under the tree, the same 
people who had fed him salmon sandwiches It 
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was Tibb, all right I was so glad to see him I 
forgot I was nervous of cats I scooped him up 
into my arms and hugged him. 

Sean dropped bavk into his chair “You 
weren’t that happy to ^ee me,” he said, with a 
good imitation of his old grin “What do I have 
to do to get a hug?” 

Tibb had induatcd in no uncertain terms 
that he wished tn be put down I lowcied him 
to the giound ' You dont undeistand I thought 
he was dead — trapped in the house flow did 
he gel out? If he hatln i waked nic noiu ol us 
would have gotten out Oh libb, you re a hero 
and i did try to find you, and Im sorr\ 1 dont 
ha\t anv salmon III bring vou M)m< lomot 
row 

libb tubbed against my leg unable to belitvi 
he wasn t going to he fed scan k ached ilown a^ 
il to scratch his cais but withdrew his lian 
daged hand wincing lies eniiiltd to fue 
salmon lor the lest ot his life all light 1 guess 
well never know now how he got m and out ol 
the house 1 he old servants stan> maybe 
they’re blocked up but a cal can find holts 
pec'ple don t sec 

It had hnally dawned cm Tibb that there were 
no sandwiches A hero he might he. but his 
manners left a great deal to be desired He spat 
at Sean and stalked off, tail switching I went 
after him, burbling apologies and promises — 
and then 1 stopped He was heading straight for 
the jungle He didn’t hesitate or cast around. 
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One second he was there, the next second he 
was gone. 

Sean brushed past me. His eyes were fixed on 
the spot where the cal had vanished. He looked 
like a sleepwalker. When his bandaged hands 
reached out I caught at his sleeve. 

“Sean, what arc you doing?” 

That’s where he went,” Sean .said. “Right 
there,” He tried to flex his hands, grimaced, and 
swore. For a second 1 thought he was going to 
np off the bandages with his teeth “Damn! I 
can't hold onto anything. Heather, go get a hoc 
oi rake horn the shed. .And some stakes.” 

Arguing with him would have been as point- 
less as debating wit it Tibb. II 1 didn’t do as he 
asked lie’d do it hiinsell, somehow, no matter 
how much it hurt him. ! ran toward the garden 
shed, leaving him standing like a pillar, marking 
llic sj>ot. When 1 got back he hadn’t movrd, not 
even his eyes. 

1 tried to ram the heavy metal stake into the 
ground, but it wouldn't penetrate, the mat of 
roots and gra.ss, so I poked it in»o the brambles. 
So thick was the tangle the stake protntded at 
right angles, held firmly in place. “There, that 
will mark the spot. Tomorrow — ” 

‘The hell with tomorrow. Shove it in farther. 
No — ^wait. Pull it out and try again, lower 
down.” 

1 was tempted to cheat. The crucial area was 
only five feel high and a couple of feet wide. 
One glance at his inflexible face told me he 
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would keep me at it until I found what he 
wanted. It was there, where jennet had told me 
it was — a single narrow space where the bamer 
was thinner. 

The stake was ihirty-six inches long Two feet 
of its length still pioiruded when 1 fell the resis- 
tance lessen. The tar end bad broken through 
into empty space 

After a period of prodding and pushing I 
found the edge of the thoiny curtain with the 
hoc handle, but I wasn’t stiong enough to lift il 
out of the way. 

“riiat’s It. ’ My breath was coming hard, and 
not from effort I didn’t want to go in thcie I 
was trying to talk myself, and Sean, out of a 1 
had a nast) feeling ! wouldnt succeed “Thai’s 
It, Sean No moie I'ni not dressed foi this and 
you’re not fit.’’ 

He covered his face with his arms turned his 
ba< k, ducked his head and puslu d through 

i had borrowed a pan c't Wills gaidemng 
gloves I knew I’d need them when ! used the 
stake Had I also known this was the in- 
evitable end, that I would be no more able 
than Sean to resist the need lo learn the tiuih^ 
Wc wouldn'i find the bo> He would run trom 
pursuit and he knew the pathways as wc did 
nc>t. Bui there was something thcie, something 
w'aiting 

I picked up the stake and followed Sean’s 
example, backing in and bowing mi' head. His 
arm slopped me when 1 broke through. There was 
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enough light for me to see hts face, shiny with 
sweat as well as salve, and the trickle of blood 
that ran down from under his scorched hair 
Do you know where we arc^” he asked 
I he place where we were ( ouldn t be called a 
■,]de passage it was more like an alcove Beyond 
I saw green walls t uiving off in both directions 
and sunlight — golden now as the sun sank 
]x>wcT — liltenng through the roof 1 dulnt know 
where we were it all looked the same but 1 
said 1 et me go lirst and edged past him 
Wnhm five feet we hit a dead end and it took 
'cvtrai minutes of poking with the stake to find 
the veiled continuation t)l ihc pass.igc Our 
jiiogrtss w'as slov -stooping testing the uneven 
ground lot hat a stumble would throw u-x against 
tiK thoiny wall \s wo went on 1 became con- 
H lous of a strange sn kl) smell It faded and then 
■-udek nly grcA stiongi i 
Stop Sean said 

I had t(> slop Vve had entend anothei false 
passage Diuctly ah« ad it cud d m a rougher, 
more tangled bariier than the others wc had 
seen It resemhhd a pile of brush the foliage 
wilted and withe ring 

Back up I gasped 1 eant luin around, it’s 
too narrow 

You 11 ha\e to Let me past 
No, Us a dead end 1 11 have to find the ” I 
slopped and swallowed the bile that threatened 
to choke me “God' Let’s get out of here What’s 
that awful smclD” 
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Sean said very softly, “Back up, Heather. Two 
steps. Now another one. Here you go.” 

He had found the veil of thontless vines that 
hid the continuation of the passage and was 
holding it aside with his arm. It might have 
been the stench, and my suspicion of what it 
was, that provoked me; it might have been frus- 
tration, the need to do something violent and 
forceful after those long minutes of .slow, 
painstaking progress. I grabbed the vines with 
gloved hands and yanked as hard as I could, rip- 
ping them free and tossing them aside, '[’he pas- 
sage ran .straight for another ten feet. At its end 
1 saw sunlight and the glimmer of something 
solid and while. 

“I know where we are now,” I c.xclaimed. 
‘ Scan? What are you doing? Us this way.” 

He had gone on, dropping to Ins knees in front 
of the barriei at the end of the dead end. I was 
about to call out to him when he jerked upright 
with a choked exclamation. 1 hen he edged back, 
still on his knees, and slowly, carefully, stood up. 
Now I could see what his stooped body had hid- 
den before. In the sun-speckled shadows it 
resembled an oddly shaped fungus, pale white 
against the tangled stems, spreading out into pro- 
trusions that looked like . . . They were fingers. 
The fingers of a small human hand. 

Sean came to me. “Go on,” he said. 

“Is it—” 

“1 didn’t uncover the face. But he’s got on a 
blue sweater. Can you hang on? There’s no 
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room to faint here, and 1 don’t think I can drag 
you out ’’ 

I would like to think it was lorntude that 
kept me calm, but it was piobably shock 1 
wanted out of that place so hadlv I couldn’t 
tliink about anything else. “Right ” I said. 

V. Inch way ■" 

' [his vvay ” 

''ean hadn't spoken ) lu voue had coim from 
behind me, from the end of the passage, the 
IK art of the maze, where the goddess aw'aited 
bei wotshippers 1 tinned m\ head Someone 
aa-- (lieie — a slight shin figure weanng a blue 
'VMMiei and gray slacks 



THIRTEEN 


/ lu'tc IS hut on» ]Hilh that U uds to the ( t nlte 
and (hat is aitnulcd with some diffu ultu s and 
a j^ood manv strps 

SlM’llI \ ''V ll/I R ]< IIMX.hM'lin R \ 

Af lhal lifHi and ii: that plan ansthimt, s>i nu I pir-^o 
blc lhais v-hat U was alt about aliei all- 
rcbiitb resuire«.lioii 

Scan ki out the sound a man might make 
after lies been punched haid in the pit of the 
stomach It wasn’t until later that 1 realired what 
had pronijUcd it The consequences of what he 
had found hadn t sunk in until that moment 
It took me even longer After the first instant 
of shock I had recognized her, hut I didn t know 
what Sean knew When she said, “Come here, 
both of you," 1 still didn’t understand — until she 
added, in the same gentle voice, “Or run, if you 
like It won't matter.” 
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1 couldn’t reiveat, much less run. Sean was 
close behind me, barring the way. “Go ahead,” 
he muttered. 

Lindsay stood in front of the statue, .so slight 
and childish in the boy’s clothes that the .shot- 
gun looked like a toy — ^an ugly, authentic toy. 
•‘if was my daddy's,” .she e.xplained, seeing me 
.s;are. “He taught me how to use it. Mummy's 
kept it all these years.” 

Scan emerged from the passage and straight- 
ened up “You don’t want to do this, Lindsay. 
Someone will hear the shot.” 

“Shots, ” she corrected, with a dimpled smile. 

I’d prefer .sonic other way, but 1 don't suppose 
it will matter. There’s no one here except Mrs. 
Greenspan and she’ll a.ssumc someone is hunt- 
ing rabbits. I’m sorry, .Sean, but you leave me no 
choice. You'd tell them about Bobby and he 
mustn't be found yet. They would know he 
couldn’t have set the fire ” 

“You killed him?” 1 ga.sped. “Your own son?” 

“You don't suppose 1 wanted to do it!” Her 
voice rose in genuine outrage. It wasn’t easy 
for me.” 

“Harder for him,” I said, .swallowing. 

“I wouldn’t hurt him. It was quick and pain- 
les.s — well, almost painle,ss. The last thing he 
said was, 'Mummy.”' Her voice broke. 

The most horrible thing was that her emo- 
tions were absolutely sincere. She wasn't protest- 
ing too much, in order to cover an underlying 
awareness of guilt. She felt none. 
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“It was your fault,” she went on angrily. “If 
you hadn’t come here — ” 

“Mine?” 

“Shut up,” Sean said. “Lindsay, I’m not going 
to tell anyone. You can trust me. You know how 
I feel about you. I'll help you. There are easier 
ways.” 

Lips pursed, she considered the idea. Then 
she shook her head. “Sean, I’d like to believe 
you, but I can’t take the chance. You must see 
that ’ 

“I haven’t told anyone vou were with me the 

y / 

night of the fiic. What can I do to pnwe 1 love 
you — that I’d do anything lor you?” 

Her eyes brightened. “Kill her.” 

That should do it, ! thought crazily. .Scan 
hadn’t known she had set the fire. She could 
have managed the whole thing quite ea,<^!lv 
while he slept, drugged or ilrunk and worn out 
with making love. Now that he knew, there wa.s 
only one way out for him if he wanted to stay 
alive. 

Sean turned slightly. I backed away. I was still 
holding the stake but I couldn’t bring my.self to 
strike at him. What could he do with those 
painful, bandaged hands? 

I soon found out. Scan kicked the stake out 
of my hand. His arm caught me across the chest 
and knocked me down. 1 went sprawling across 
the carpet of moss, tearing ugly holes in the 
pristine surface. 1 heard Lindsay laugh, and 
Sean call out, and another sound, the ugly sod- 
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den sound of a blow that must have missed 
because I didn't feel it. 1 knew 1 was as good as 
dead though. Sean didn't need his hands. 1 
curled up like a worm, trying to protect my 
face. 

It wasn't his booted loot that smashed into 
the ground a f€‘w inches from my head. It was 
the butt of the gun. Reflexively I scrambled 
away from u. 1 indsay swung the shotgun again, 
not at me this time, at Sean. The olhei blow, 
the one I had heard but had not felt, must have 
been aimed at him. And it had struck him; his 
late was distorted wdih pain. He got his arm up 
in time to save his face, but the impai t sent 
him staggering back against the white slender- 
ness (>f the statue. He Icll to his knees and 
1 indsay spun around to lace me Her face was 
Uimmous with laughter and she held the heavy 
weapon as lighih as il it had hern a fan. 

) stumbled to niv Icet. 1 wanted the stake, but 

/ 

iheic was no wa> 1 couid get it, it w'as behind 
her and she w’a.s coming at me, swinging the 
shotgun, .she wouldn't fiic unit -..s she had to, 
and she didn’t have to now", .Scan w'as beni over, 
unable to rise, and one ol those .swinging blows 
was bound lo connect sooner oi later, on my 
head or my shoulder oi my knee. Once I was 
down, 1 was done lor. 

I ducked behind the statue and heard the 
crash as the gun struck it. 

•It cracked clean acro.ss the slender ankles and 
fell, straight and hard. 
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Jennet was waiting for me when I came out of 
the hospital loom 

“What are you doing here^” I asked, though I 
didn’t really care very much “1 thought you’d 
be with Giles ” 

“He wouldn’t let me stay with him Can 1 talk 
to you lor a mmiite^” 

1 thought of shrugging, but it was too much 
effort 'Okay I’m not going anyplace in paitic ular 
“You’ve talked with the police^ ’ 

‘Some They want me to come in tomorrow 
and give them a more detailed statement ’ 

I balked though, when she started toward 
the waiting room 1 liad spent too many terrible 
hours in that dismal little room Not there 1 ni 
really not in the mood for a prolonged toiner- 
sation, Jennet Jordan is downstaiis, dealing 
w ith insurance and admissions and the rest, he’s 
pretty mad at me, but if I dont keep him wait- 
ing he may be willing to give me a lift back to 
the hotel What did you w ant to say^ 

She leaned agamst the wall and folded her 
arms “First, to thank you for calling me Giles 
wouldn’t have ’’ 

1 managed a slight shrug “Second^” 

1 expected an apology, oi at least a show' of 
embarrassment Instead she fixed a furious glare 
on me and snapped, “I warned you Why didn’t 
you stay with Jordan^” 
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I glared back. I had just cuine from saying 
good night and a few other things to Sean, 
wrapped in bandages and groggy with pain- 
killers, and I was in no mood to be bullied. 

Because you didn’t give me a reason, that’s why. 
You must have suspected Lindsay was the 
arsonist. That’s why you told me I’d be safe with 
[ordan; you knew she wouldn't do anything to 
endanger him. So wiiy the hell didn’t you say so 
or go to the police, instead of giving me myste- 
rious occult hints? They almost got me and 
Sean killed! ” 

it’s not that simple. ’ She leaned toward me; 
her eyes held mine as effectively as her hands 
might have done. “Why should you have be- 
lieved me? You knew 1 had a simple, selfish 
motive for wanting you away from . . . Oh, hell, 
why not admit it? Away from Giles. IVe loved 
him for years, and 1 was so jealous of you I began 
to wonder whethtr I was unconsciou.siy invent- 
ing reasons why you should get away from this 
place — and him. 

“Well, now its finished, and 1 ve lost, and it 
doesn’t matter whether you believe me or not. 

“I knew Bob was dead. Heather. That was 
what 1 felt that night what 1 described — dark- 
ness, nothingness, and the barrier between the 
dead and the living. 1 didn’t say so; how could I, 
with all of you thinking I was puiung on an act 
and poor Giles still hoping? It w'asn’t until last 
night, when Jordan admitted the fire was delib- 
erate, that the possibility of Lindsay’s guilt 
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occurred to me. I lay awake all night putting the 
pieces together 

“Someone had set that fire, and it was not 
Bobby. 1 started with that assumption — that fact 
as 1 knew it to be — and other facts began to 
make a horrible sort of sense. Your illness, and 
the image in your bed. after I mdsay had spent 
some lime alone in your room, the fact that 
Jordan had been away liorn the house that da> 
and had returned unexpectedl>, unbeknownst 
even to you, the tail that one consequence of 
the fire would be postponement of work (ui the 
garden — and the maze. 1 had an advantagi' over 
you; 1 knew I hadn’t done any of those' things, 
and that no other inembei of our group had 
done them Lindsay had been one ol us Not for 
long; when I learned she was dabbling m black 
magic for her own selfish purposes 1 took steps 
to expel her. But she knew about the maze I 
was afraid she had profaned ihe place by show 
mg It to Bobby and letting him hide there 1 
swear, Heather, 1 never suspected she had pro- 
faned It in another way. She must have gone 
back the night Jordan saw the light there, and 
tried to conceal the body by cutting and piling 
brush ewer it. 

“But that was all 1 had this morning — theo- 
ries, feelings, hunches. The police would have 
laughed at me. You would have laughed at me. I 
didn't know Lind.say had been with Sean that 
night, or that she would follow you today I 
didn't realize how much she hated and feared 
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\(m — or why I did iiy lo wain you, bul I 
thought you d he sale lor a wliile at least 1 
1 he flood of words stopped 1 ai e drawn 
hi'dy sagging, .he looked drained of emotion 
md tethng But she hadnt quite Imidied ‘I 
iiuv as well mak( a t Itan breast ol it t arl) this 
morning (O'.! at daun 1 tnccl to lortste 1 had 
taken youi scouhed lorn nightgown awa) with 
nu so \t)U woiildni havi to -.ee it and bt 
u minded o( what h.<d happened I used that 
tPid alter 1 had hclel it a while and Ionised iny 
nuhd as 1 hiNc learned lo do 1 saw You and 
j '‘dan smiling holding one anothei s hands 


lOielan was waiting downstairs glannng at his 
wateh anel lewkiny like a Cieiigon 1 eleduci'd he 
was still mad at me He olltreel jennet a lift, but 
she dee lined she iiad dinen he i sell and could 
ee t home all light 

As she turned awa\ 1 said impulsivt ly ‘CtO to 
him 

He told me — 

The hell with that 1 le won’t asK lor what he 
lueds and wants You re his friend arenl you^ 
Kick the dooi and yell till he lets you in 

Her lined lace broke into a smile ‘All nght I 
will if you will ” 

I didnt have to ask what she mi ant 1 shook 
my head “I don t think — ” 

‘Try It You might be surprised ” 

She didn’t say good night Stiaightening her 
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shoulders, she walked briskly and with purpose 
toward the door 

Iordan cleared his throat. “Finished^” 
it suic looks that way, 1 said 
In ominous silence he led the way to wheic 
he had parked the car He let me open m> own 
door "‘Buckle up,” he said shortly 

Stars shone in the dark vault ol the sk\ 
joidan drove slowly, without speaking Ht 
didn t look at me 

No living person hail been the instrument 
Lindsay’s death Her end had been quick and 
merciful — more mercilul, some might say than 
she deserved —but it had also spared the inno 
cent (.iiles wouldn’t have to endure* a prolonged 
painful trial, long drawn-out arguments between 
psychiatrists and mental health expend public 
probing into private torments The goddess had 
judged and condemned, and tamed out the sen- 
tence with what some might consider supernatu- 
ral accuiac> 

Jordan bioke into my musmgs ‘Roger Fallon 
was a membei of the coven " 

It took me a minute to remember who Roger 
Fallon was 

‘‘What the hell does that have to do with an\- 
thmg?’ I demanded “How can you think about 
your damned dissertation at a time like this^” 

‘ It all goes back to that ” Jordan slowed lor a 
turn “If you believe m the twisting and turning 
of the labynnth of fate, his involvement was the 
start He betrayed the other Pendle ‘witches’ to 
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sa\'e his own skin. His testimony was kept 
secret, so his name never appeared in the official 
records of the trul, but it was he who built the 
maze and placed the statue there Over ihiee 
hundred years later the belief was still alive. 
1 indsay was a member of the coven — ” 

‘ t'*h. so you ligurcd that out, did you? But 
ihej kicked her out when they discovered she 
wa playing aiound with black magic Thtir 
hmdamental rule is ‘Do no harm.’ Lmdsay 
would have found some other way of doing 
harm if she’d never heard ol Wicca ” 

"Obvioush She didn’t need black magic to 
get to Sean.” 

“1 hat’s not lair He didn't know Bobby was 
dead The ease against the boy was overwhelm 
mg It wasn’t until w'c found the bodv that Sean 
leaiued Lindsav must have drugj^ed him that 
night and stolen his keys. She’d have shot both 
of us if he hadn't pu tended to go along with her 
plan The way he handled her was absolutely 
brilliant. He even hail me believing (or a minute 
or two that he was so madly in lovt with hei he 
was willing to dispose of me ” 

“Quite the hero,” Jordan said sourly 
“Well, he was. Iwo cracked ribs and a con- 
cussion on top of his other injuries— -at least 
he’s in the hospital, where he’ll be properly 
cared lor It’s Giles I'm worried ab< ui. His son 
and his wife, both dead, and the scandal . 

“He’ll make out all right He’s better off with 
out them.” 
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“You are a cold-blooded bastard,” I said angnly 
“Do you warn something to eat?” 

“Yes” 

Jordan slammed on the brake and pulled off 
the road “This isni a restaurant,” I said ‘It’s a 
shop, and us dosed ” 

“I tan read ” He wiapped his arms aiound the 
steeniig wheel and stared straight ahead, out the 
w'lndow The small parking lot was empty and 
the lighted sign of (he shop was some distanee 
away I toiilei only see his profile in outline 
The vine thing )ou havtnl nunlioned is 
motive 

I he polu e elidnt ask me about that 
laetful of ihcm Sureh eon have a tlue)i> 

I was trying to spate youi feelings 1 said 
‘ That woultl f)( a first Well' 

‘She wanted to many money Sinijih as 
that to a mind as warped and sdfish as heis 
■she did make advantes to I rank didni she'' 
Well maybe you didnt know about that but 
111 bet she did He laughed at her So 
Joidan lowered his head onto his aims anel 1 
said ni some annoyance, 1 dont know why 
men always have to take these things person- 
ally She didnt eare about anybody', she wasnt 
eapable of eaiing She got nd of the boy 
bceause he had become an impediment and an 
embarrassment and a damned nuisance — thals 
how she would put it, anyhow When she 
started the fire she didn’t know you had come 
back — she was genuinely shocked when she 
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found out she had almost killed you, that was 
never part of the plan She would have been 
quite happy to get nd of Frank and me, but 
her primary motive was to stop him from pro- 
ceeding with the garden restoration She 
couldn’t risk having the body (ound too soon, 
an autops) might have detei mined when 
P^obby died and how he died — not of exposuie 
or some other natural cause, but \ lolently She 
wrote that note herself It stopped us fiom 
investigating the maze and directed the 
scan h fat thei afield jennet-- 

But I couldn’t tell him what Jtnnei had said 
lie wouldnt believe it — any of u 

‘jennet suspected the truth she knew about 
I indsay’s proclivities and she -uh- she noticed 
that the note was printed not written by hand 
She was suspicious, bul she wa'>n’t sure She was 
going lo tell me tcnight Now can I have some- 
thing to eat^ 1 haven’t had an) dinni'i, you 
know’ 

His voice muffled Jordan said ‘Wheie do 
you want to go^” 

“Anyplace Except I he Witches’ ( auldroii ” 

‘1 thought What about Giles? Don’t you 
want to be with him?’’ 

‘Jennet is with him ” I wa-. beginning to gel 
ideas that had nothing to do w th witches or 
murder or tiagedy; my stomach felt funny, and 
It wasn’t because I was hungry “Giles is a dear 
sweet man. Just like my father Too much like 
my father. 1 don’t want another sweet, kind man 
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who puts up with a miserable life because he 
hasn’t got guts enough to break free. I’m not 
blaming my dad; 1 loved him and 1 don’t regret 
those years, but um . 

Jordan didn’t move 1 said hopefully, “I doni 
want a hero either ” 

“A characteristic compliment ’ Jordan raised 
his head. "Unfasten youi seat belt ” 

"’What?” 

"I said, unbuckle the damned seat belt*’’ 

He had to do it, my hands were too unsteady, 
but when he teached foi me they moved 
smoothly into place around his shoulders, a" il 
we had rehearsed it a dozen times 

“I suspected as much,” he said, alter a long 
bieathless mtetva) 

“So did I ’ 

I might have knouii youd say that Youu 
always light, aren’t you^” 

“No Kiss me again ” 

“Why not?” 

It was even better than the first tune (iiddy 
with disbelief, I leaned against him ’ W'hen did 
you know you C ome to think of it vou 
haven’t mentioned that word yet ” 

“Wlien did ! know 1 was in love with you^ I 
can't remembei exactly It grew on me How' 
about you?” 

“ The night of the lire, of course. When 1 real- 
ized I almost left you there I can’t think 
about It ” 

“Then don’t. And Til try not to think about 
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you nearly getting yourself killed this afternoon. 
How could you have been such an idiot?” 

“You’re so romantic,” I murmured. 

“1 haven’t even begun to be romantic,” Jordan 
said, and kissed me again. “The only negative 
aspect of this situation is that the old man is 
going to take the credit for it.” 

* “Who cares what he thinks?” 

“Not me. Not now.” 

“I think that’s a policeman,” I remarked, as a 
car turned into the parking area and headlights 
glared accusingly at us. “We’d better get mov- 
ing.” 

“C^h, right ” He let me go and slid back 
behind the wheel. You’re piobably .starved. You 
kno\\, I love the way you eat You do it with 
such enthusiasm.” 

1 said. ' I'm not hungry ’ 

“Whal^ ” He gav(‘ me a startled look 

“I can wail till later, Breakfast, even ” 

Then let’s go home,” Jordan said, and put his 
loot down on the gas. 
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